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FOREWORD. 


The works with which our standard literary histories of 
Sanskrit literature deal are almost exclusively confined to 
Brahmanic texts. Weber, Barth and Hopkins and after 
them even Barnett and Keath have scarcely assigned its due 
place in the history of Sanskrit literature to tire contribution 
made by the Buddhist authors. The brilliant and outstanding 
exception in English is still the Renaissance chapter of fn.ha 
Iffimi . hh it Itos h hj by Max Mijlfer. That there was a vast 
literature embodied in Sanskrit by Buddhist thinkers is 
attested even by the aparce references in classical Sanskrit to 
them and by an occasional find of a Buddhist work in a Jain 
bkandnrj. Tile late Dr. Peterson came upon tflt Nyavabindutika 
In a Jain library, and the various papers read before the 
Bombay Branch of die Royal Asiatic Society by Tctang and 
Professor K. B, Paihak demonstrate the deposits of Buddhist 
works tn extensive quotations, if not in entire texts, to be 
Ibund in the libraries of the jainas of Kan;ira. The Malinv vut- 
patti in one place (p. 51) mentions thirty-eight famous writers, 
the names even of some of whom have grown strange to us. 
The works of others have perished and there are hardly any, 
of the lives and complete literary remains of whom we have 
positive knowledge. For a search of Sanskrit Buddhistic texts 
in Jain libraries the public may took up to enlightened Jain 
religious preceptors like the Jainacharya Vijayadharmasuri 
who combines ancient traditional practices,— the Jain saint 
did all hisjournies to Benares, Calcutta and other sacred places 
in Northern India on foot from Surat,— with a broad religious 
outlook and a Western method of organised research. 

Thus there is a gap in our knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature which this book is intended to supply. I have 
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entirely depended upon Wintcrnitz in th® first thirteen 
cl lap ter 9 , It was my intention to bring up-to-date the work 
which appeared originally in 1913 \ but commercial Bombay 
has evinced small care for literary research and the best of 
its libraries are yet innocent ot the learned series like 
the SBA„ SWA, and tauns> P&o, not mention 

a host of other continental periodicals, without which 
it is impossible to continue W intern its's laborious history* 
Winternitz is by no means a new name to English readers. 
He prepared for Max Muller the voluminous index to the 
forty -nine volumes of his Saert d Bevk* of the Bait* 1 have 
endeavoured to embody all his valuable notes and cite all (he 
authorities which he has most industriously collected ; but 
it is possible that some may liave been left out since the 
chapters were first prepared for the literary columns of the 
Bombay CkrottitU which had naturally to he kept free from 
learned overloading. 

Next after Winternitz the reader will have to feel grateful 
to M. Sytvain Levi, of the College de France, of some of 
whose charming studies 1 have attempted to produce a faint 
reflex. The Constitution of the Buddhist canon, ,r was 
turned by me into English for the Rangoon Unzdlt as soon 
as 1 received a copy of it from the distinguished savant. It 
created a mild sensation in the Asiatic seat of Pali learning 
where my efforts at the appreciation of Buddhism as 
incorporated in Sanskrit literature were combated with a fury 
familiar to those who have a practical acquaintance with 
odium thtotvgunm’ The romance of S*traian*ar<i is a brilliant 
essay of Sytvain Levis (or the accidental defects in which 
the responsibility must be borne by myself. The Appendix 
(III) on the Pali canon gives a foretaste of the splendid 
pages of Winternitz which 1 hope it wilt not take me 
long to bring out in English, As a supplement to the history 
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i have added as Appendix IV the weighty contribution to the 
Buddhist draina by Wintemitz (VOJ. 1918. p. 38). Who© 
these chapter* will more or less appeal to the specialist, 
Appendix V On the a Treasures of ancient literatures ” by 
Luders will interest any one susceptible to the importance of 
the revival and resuscitation of a dead past and, in some cases, 
of a past neither the existence nor the death of which was 
suspected. It was prepared in the first instance for one of 
Mrs. Be sams literary periodicals. The number of works 
which have been brought again to unanticipated light from 
Central Asia includes not only Sanskrit and Buddhist texts, 
but Iranian and especially Pahlavi documents of prime value. 
The Appendix (VII) on the sources of the 2?rrrar«A»>* is 
inserted as a proof of the great importance of Chinese for 
Sanskrit Buddhism, The contribution by lid. Huher 
(Appendix VIII) is believed to be his tast. The death at the 
early age of thirty-five of this French genius is a Joss not only 
to Buddhist scholarship in it* difficult ramifications of Chinese 
Tibetan, Sanskrit and Pali but to that exceedingly rare 
branch of learning which links Mahay ana Buddhism to Persia 
through the intermediary of Tibet. (Melanges, 5y I vain Levi, 
p, 305), As the literary' activities of the Buddhists have 
perhaps not been fully represented in the work of Wintefflfts 
in respect of grammar, lexicography,— Amara was most 
probably a Buddhist, — astronomy and medicine, I have inserted 
the condensed remarks of J. Jolly on medical science of the 
Buddhists from the Grundriu. Much concise information in 
English on Vasuhandhu has been supplied by Sylvain Levi 
and the Japanese scholars in the various articles in the 
EneyelopatJid of Rtligum , tnd Efhu * ; but I hope the few pages 
from Bumouf will not be held antiquated (Appendix X). 
The Abktdkarm* ffotka Vyokhjrm may yet possibly attract the 
leisure and the attention of an Indian lover of learning in 
a position to have it edited. References to Buddhism in 
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Brahman ical and ^aina writings (Appendix XI) and 
Appendix XII represent a portion of the notes made by me 
for a Sanskrit Buddhist literary record which must be 
effaced in the presence of Wintemitz’s work. My 
thanks are due to ail the editors of the periodicals in whose 
journals the chapters in this collection appeared in the first 
instance. 

Some inconsistencies in the matter of spelling have to be 
explained. They relate generally to the 4-sound and the 
,, 4 -sound. The consensus ot Orientalists is inclined to assign 
to the English , the phonetic value of ,4 in church. However, 
old associates like Panchatantra will'no doabt long appear in 
their time-honoured shape. There is much to be said in 
favour of the exclusive phonetic value of c especially as it 
never now represents the k- sound. Various devices liave 
been adopted ro do away with the h and at the same time to 
represent ,4. Mere the general agreement of scholars is less 
pronounced, 1 do not think many, if any, scholars will agree 
With me in my insistence on avoiding Sarvastavadw and 
Chandragomj* which are to me alien importations such 
as at least Indian Sanskmsts should unhesitatingly reject. 
If we speak of our friend Trivedi there is no reason why we 
should adopt Lhe European exotic Yajurvcdi«. 1 adhere to 
Mula Sarvastivadi. 

t have to thank the Commercial Press, Bombay, for 
promptness and care and to deprecate in advance a certain 
amount of overlapping of material due to my having had to 
deal with several authors working on the identical themes. 
My own notes are indicated by N. at the end of each. 

The Author. 

Bombay, Novmber 29J9* 


UTERAUV HISTORY OH BUDDHISM. 


Buddhism rom- in India and it is all hut dead in India ; 

hut the zeal of the early Buddhist 
Introductory missionaries spread the faith far beyond 
the boundaries of its native land. There is 
no lack o| authentic histories of Buddhism but up to now no 
svstenialic history of the Buddhist literature in Sanskrit 
has appeared. Buddhism has had an immense literature. 
The literary productions of the Buddhists fall into two 
divisions. The sacred language, however, of Buddhism 
ha* not been one. The religion had early branched into 
several wets and each of them tiad a sacred tongue of its 
own. It is vet a moot question what the original language 
of Buddhism was and whether wc have descended to us any 
fragments of the tongue employed bv the Buddha himself. 
Whatever tliat original language was it is now certain that 
I’nli has no claim to tliat distinction. Strictly speaking there 
are only two sacred languages of the Buddhists, Pali and 
Sanskrit. Pali is the hieratic language of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon. Siam and Burma who observe a prosaic and more 
ancient form of Buddhism. The sacred language of Tiber, 
China and Japan is Sanskrit and although very few hooks 00 
Buddhism written in Sanskrit have ever been discovered there, 
it is unquestionable that at one time there was an immense 
Buddhist literature, a vast amount of which was translated 
into Tibetan and Chinese and latterly scholars hive suc- 
ceeded in recovering a portion of the Sanskrit canon which 
was believed to have perished beyond recall. The history ol 
Buddhism will have a sufficient amount of light thrown on it 
when we have accessible to us in a European language the 
essence of the Chinese and Tibetan Buddhist works. Hut 
Pali Buddhism has the merit of being compact and lias been 
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studied more or less vigorously hi Europe. Hie Sanskrit 
Buddhism has had the disadvantage of being looked upon 
with suspicion. It was believed to be a later production- 
Very few scholars are now sceptical regarding some of the 
texts which this Sanskrit Buddhist literature embodies and 
which date from an antiquity as respectable as any of the 


Pali tests. 

The following eliaptcrs were intended to He published 
in English with the collaboration of the 
Plan of the distinguished scholar who first conceived 

Wurl4 and executed the plan of a history of 

Buddhist literature in .Sanskrit. The War interrupted the 
design. At the suggestion of Indian scholars interested at 
once in Buddhism and in Sanskrit 1 have undertaken to 
publish these clusters which, unlike my studies on Farsis 
and Early hi m, lay claim to no originality. The 
merit of these pages devoted to an elucidation of the historical 
data comprising the Buddhist literature, that has survived 
in Sanskrit, consists in a lucid marshalling of every 
available source which makes the study as valuable as it 
is original. It is at once a pioneer and a perfected enterprise. 
In the original scheme due regard is had to the Pali branch of 
Buddhism as well as Sanskrit. 1 propose, however, in view 
of the deserved sanctity attached to Sanskrit first to lay 
before brother Pandits the section oo Sanskrit. The original 
work is supported throughout by authorities and references, 
'Tire extent of these notes covers almost as much space as 
the teat itself. 


G. K. N. 


CHAPTER I. 


However extraordinarily rich and extensive the Pali 

literature of India, Ceylon and Burma 
Two Schools , „- tt -i. A . .. 

of Buddhism. ma > T hCi fltl11 ]t ce P resents only the 
literature of one sect of the Buddhists. 
Alongside of it in India itself and apart from the other 
countries where Buddhism is tlic dominant religion, several 
sects have developed their own literary productions die 
language of which is partly -Sanskrit and partly a dialect 
which we may call the mid-Indian and which Is given the 
designation of "mixed Sanskrit r> hy Senart. Of this Sanskrit 
literature there have remained to us many voluminous books 
and fragments of several others while many are known to 
us only through. Tibetan and Chinese translations,. The 
major portion of this literature, in pure and mixed Sanskrit, 
which we for brevity's fake call Buddhist Sanskrit literature, 
belongs citlier to the school known as that of die Mahay an a 
or has been more or less influenced by the latter. For an 
appreciation, therefore, of this literature it is necessary in the 
first place to make a few observations on the schism in 
Buddhism which divided it early into two schools, the 
Mahayana and the Uinayana. 

The most ancient Buddhist school, the doctrine of which 
coincides with that of the Thcravada. as perpetuated in Pali 
tradition, sees in salvation or Nirvana the supreme bliss and 
in the conception of A r hat ship ^ which is already in this 
life a foretaste of the coming Nirvana, the end and goal of all 
strivings, — a goal which is attainable only by a few with the 
help of o knowledge which is to be acquired only in ascetic 
life. This original objective of early Buddhism has not been 
rejected by the adherents of the later or Mahay ana school. 
On the other hand it hag been recognised as originating with 
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the Buddha himself. It is characterised as the Ilfoayana or 
the u inferior vehicle ” which does not suffice to conduct all 
beings to cessation of sorrow. What the Later doctrine teaches 
is the Mahay ana or the 1 great vehicle,” which is calculated 
to transport a larger number o| people* the whole community 
of human it Vi over and heyoml the sorrow of existence. This 
new doctrine, as is claimed by its Followers, rests upon a 
profoundcr understanding of the ancient texts or upon later 
mystical revelation of the Buddha himself and it replaces th. 
ideal of the Arhat by that of the Bodhisattva. Sot only the 
monk hut every ordinary human being can place be lore 
himself the goal to be re-born as a Bodhisattva, which means 
an enlightened being or one who may receive supreme illumi- 
nation and bring salvation to all mankind. If this gial is to 
be made attainable by many there must be more efficient 
means for making it accessible to all than are to be found in 
the Hinayana doctrine. Therefore, according to thu doc u iiu 
of the Mahavana, even the father of a Lundy occupied 
with worldly life, the merchant, the craftsman, the sovereign, 
— nay, even the labourer and the paifah— can attain to salva-. 
tion on the one hand, by the practice of commiseration 
and goodwill for all creatures, by extraordinary generosity 
and self-abnegation, and on the other, by means of a 
believing surrender to and veneration of the Buddha, 
other Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas. In the Pali canon the 
Buddha is already sometimes shown as a superman but he 
becomes such only because cl his attainment to supreme 
illumination which enables him to perform miracles and finally 
to enter Nirvana. What has remained for ua as an object of 
veneration after his passing away Is only his doctrine or at 
any rate his relics. The school of the Lokottaravadis. which 
an: a special sect of that II ! nay ana, go further and decline to 
see in the Buddha an ordinary man. For the Buddha is a 
superhuman being (I,okettara) who comes down for a limited 
period of time for the succour of all mankind. 


In the Mahay 4a a , on tile Other hand, the DuddhaA from 
the first are nothing but divine beings 
Mahay ana 3nd their peregrinations «i the earth and 
their entry into Nirvana no more than 
a freak or thoughtless play. And if in the Hinvyana there 
is the mention of a number of Buddhas, predecessor* of 
Shakyamoni in earlier icons, the Maliuyana counts it* 
Build J I las by the thousand, nay, by the million* Moreover, 
innumerable million* oj Bodhj salivas are worshiped a* 
divine beings by the Maliayona Buddhists. These BoJhi- 
aattvas who are provided with perfections (Paromiias) and 
with illumination, out of compassion for the world 
renounce thetr claim to Nirvana. Furthermore, there are the 
1 Ifndu god* and goddesses especially from the Shiva cycle 
who are placed on a par with the Buddha* and Bodlnsaitva* 
who contribute to she amplification of the Buddhist pantheon. 
This newly formed mythology, this new Bodhisattva ideal 
and the much more vigorously prominent worship of the 
Buddha or Buddha- bliak ti together form the popular phase of 
Mahavana. So far this process was already extant in the 
I iinayana, it developed itself under the influence of Hinduism ] 
anil similarly the philosophical side of Mahayann is only a 
further evolution of the doctrine of lltnaynna under the 
influence of Hindu ism. 

Tile ancient Buddhism denied the Ego and Saw in the 
knowledge of the non-Ego a path to Nirvana. io extinction 
of the Ego, The Matt&y&na schools went stall further and 
taught that nor only tliere was no Ego, hut that there was 
nothing at all, - only a blank, satvaw shunyam. They pro- 
fessed a complete negativism or thunvavuda which denied 
both Being and non-Being at the same time or believed in 
idealistic negativism Or Vijnaravatia which at least recog- 
nises a Being comprised in consciousness. As Max Walfaaer 
has put it. negativism is a better characterisation of the 
Mahay ana philosophy than nihilism. 


The Sanskrit literature in Buddhism, however, is by no 
means exclusively Mahayanist* Before all the widely spread 
sect of the Sarvastivadts* which belonged to the Hinny ana 
and which is indicated by its designation of positivists, 
possessed a canon of its own and a rich literature in Sanskrit* 
Literally the doctrine of Sarvastivada means the doctrine 
of AJI-Eiists* 
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CHAPTER ll 

Oi this Sanskrit canon no complete copy is to be 
found. We know it only from larger or 
Sanskrit sim j] er fragments of its Udana-varga* 
Dlmrmapada. Ekoltaragama and Madhya- 
mngama which have been, discovered from 
the xylographs and manuscripts recovered from Eastern 
Turkistan by Stein, GninweJd and Lc Coq. ns well as from 
quotations in other Buddhist Sanskrit texts like the 
Mahnvastu, Divyavndana and Latitavistara and finally from 
Chinese and Tibetan translations. 

The literature of Central Asian discoveries lias already 
assumed great proportions. The more important references 
are : Pischel, Fragments of a Sanskrit Canon of 

the Buddhist from ldvkuWiri in Chinese Turkman, SHA 
1904, p. 807. New Fragments, i 'bid p. HS8; The 
Turfan Recensions of the Dhammapada, SB A 1908, p, 9®8* 
What, however, Ftsehd regarded as the recensions of the 
Dliatnmapada are in reality fragments of the Udanavarga of 
Dharmatrata, the Tibetan translation of which has been 
rendered into English by Rokli ill in and the Sanskrit 

original of which Luders is going to edit from the Turfan 
finds. Vallee Poussin has discovered fragments of the same 
work in the collection brought from Central Asia by Stein 
and there is found Uilatta corresponding to the Pali 
1'dan.a ( JA, 1912, p. 10, Vol. xix, p. 311). Levi. JA, 
1910 , p r 10 vol, xvi, p. 444 , On the other hand the 
ancient Kharosthi manuscript discovered in Kholan by 
Dutreiiil de Rhins, important equally from the standpoint of 
pal.uography and literary history, represents an anthology 
prepared after the model of the Dhammapada in Prakrit 
fComptes rendus de iMicademie des inscriptions, May 1 
IWStiid April ISSSf Stein, Ancient Khotan, 118 St Senart 
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OC XI, Paris, 1397, i, i, -eq. JA 189$, p. g, vol. XII, 
193, 545? f aiders NGGW 1809, p, 474; Rhys Davids 
JRAS, 1399, p, 453, and Frank® ZDMG GO. ignf;, p. 477 ). 

Huddliist Sutras in Sanskrit inscribed on bricks have 
been found by V, A. .Smith and W. Hoey In the ruins of 
tTopaipur along with inscriptions ranging between 250 
and 400 A*D. f JASH [x-oceedings, 1393. pi 99). For 
translations into Chinese and Tibetan see Olden berg 
ZDGM 52, pp* 354, R35 ; Ancsaki Le Mnsecn, new scries 

xx \ v * PI 1 - £3-37, On a Chinese translation of a 

41 N irv anas u tra, " see JARS 1331, p. 63. 

I o the \ inayapitaka of the same canon belongs probabh* 
also the fragment of a ritual for the initiation of monks 
written in Sanskrit which was found in \epal by Bendall 
a, well as the PraitmoAxhaudr.t which is inferred from one 
Tibetan and four Chinese translations. Album Kern, p. 373. 
and DC xlii, Humburg, 1902, P . 53. S. Levi discovered 
the fragment ot a \ inayapitaka o| the San nstivadis in the 
Tokltarian (JA 1912, p. to, vol. s i X( r . lofr Olifcnhern 
ZDMG 52, p. 645.1 


The principal texts of the canon of the Mulasarva- 
stivaduf— this is the designation of the Sanskrit canon 
according to tradition— were translated from Sanskrit into 
Chinese in 700-712 by the Chinese pilgrim Using, 


(J. Talcakuiu, a record of Buddhist religion hy I-tsiW 

°** t8S6 ’ 44 ***vn. s, Wi jS’s 

1901, p. BUS; Ed. Huber in DEFEO M 190S p. 1 , 
Sybjtin Levi in the Toung Pao, V. 19C4. p. 29 ?; vtll] 


A sub-division of the Mulasarvastivadis are the Sarva- 
stivadis who had a Vinaya of their own just as the other thr^ 


.hu l- -divisions of the same school, rir^ the Dhanuagruptas, 
Mahjshasakag and Kashyapiya* (Lev? ibid p.114 1907). But the 
Chinese ^Tri-pitaka 1 * does not mean the same thing as the Pali 
Tips taka but contains also many non-canon leal texts and even 
philosophical treatises of Brahmanism fTakakusu T JR AS 
1S96* p> 415 ) 

Likewise in the Tibetan Kanjur which is also denominaied 
■ I ripitakn, ' there is much which has no comparison with the 
I'ipiiaka l'I Pali and which doubtless does not belong to the 
ancient canon* ,\s in these so also in the Chinese and Tibetan, 
there are the ^nh-di visions into Vinaya, Sutra and Ahhidhanijq, 


This Sanskrit canon in itn Chinese rendering bet raves in 
the text^ and in the arrangements of its component hook* 
many coincidences with the Pali canon and on the other hand 
many deviations front it- This is to be explained by assuming 
that the Pali canon was first translated in some part of India 
first from a common source* probably the lost Magadhi canon 
and later on in another province the Sanskrit canon branched 
itself off. 

According to Sylvain Levi (Taung Paq 1907, p, Mb) 
the Vina) a of the Sanskrit canon was first codified in the 
3rd or 4th century after Christ. In the Sanskrit canon the 
Agan vis correspond to the Nlkay a % in Pali, the Dirgbagama 
answering to the Pighanikaya* the Madhyamagania to the 
Majjhinnnikaya* the Lkottar.igama to the Angtiltaranikaya 
and the Sarny uktagania to the Samyuttanikaya* There vu 
also a ; Kshudraka ** corresponding to the Khuddakanikaya. 
Whether in this latter all those texts were included w hich in 
the Pali canon are embodied in chis Nikaya ue do not know 
but we know that in the Sanskrit canon also there w ere corres- 
landing to the Pali texts of Suttanipaia a Sutranipata, Udana 
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corresponding to Udana,to Ohammapada a Dharmapada, to 
Theragatha a Sthaviragathai, to Vimamvotfhu a Vimanavastu 
and to Buddha Vanjia a Buddha Vansha, It is doubtful 
whether the collection c£ the “ seven Abhidharmas " which 
stands translated in the Chinese Tripitaka was also derived 
from the ancient canon in as much as these Ahhidhnrmas 
have nothing in common with the AbhiJhammapitaka of the 
I'ati canon escept the numeral seven and a few titles. 

J, Tilcatm.u, J.R.A-S. 190S f j*. 1JS and J.JYTS. ISOS, p. fi7. 

Thus if the carton of the MuJasarvas tivadfe ha-: been 
preserved only incompletely, the other Sanskrit Buddhist sects 
likewise give no closed canon, each having only one or 
more text s to which was accorded special sanctity as a kind 
of Bible and which assimilated the older texts of a Tripitaha 
recognised as such in principle and rejecting others. 
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CHAPTER. 111. 

As belonging to the olJ school of Hinayana we have in 
the first place to mention the Malia- 
JtinhavasLu. va3 tu u the Book of the Great Events*” 

Le Maharastu, Sanskrit text, was published for the first 
time with introduction by E. Sanart with a detailed conspec- 
tus of contents in the Introduction, Pans lSS"-l3ib. A 
Barth in R1 HU lit 1885. p. ISO ; 43, 1900, p. 51 and Journal 
ties Savants 1399, p 459, P- 517, p, 633. E. Windisch, the 
Composition of the Mahavastu, Leipzig 1 909, A conspectus 
of the contents is also given by Rajendralaf Mitra in his 
Nepalese Buddhist Literature, PP- 115-161 

The book gives itself the title oft “The Vinayapitaka 
according to the text of the Lofcottaravadis belonging to the 
Mahasan ghika s, If These Mahasanghikas, that is, the adher- 
ents of the Mai ia ganglia or the Great Order arc according to 
concurrent reports the most ancient Buddhist schismatics. 

This is the only thing positive which we can ascertain 
regarding the rise of Buddhist sects from the contradictory 
and confused accounts. (Compare Kern Manual of 
Buddhism, p, 105), 

A sub-division of theirs was the Ijokotcaravadis, that is, 
those according to whose doctrine the Buddhas are Supra* 
Mundane or Lokottara and are only externally connected with 
worldly existence. 

Nothing in the perfectly Awakened Ones is comparable 
to anything in the world but everything connected with the 
great Rishis is exalted above the world," (Mahavastu V. I, 
1. p. 159,2), They wash their feet although no dust attaches 
to them, they sit under the shade although the heat of the 
sun doe 5 not oppress them, they take nourishment although 
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they art never troubled with hunger, they use medicine 
although they have no disease*. (U’indisdi loe. dt. p. 470,) 
According to the Malmvastu, the Lokottarevadfe belong to 
the Madhyadesha or the 16 countries lying between the 
I Umalaya and the Vindhva mountains, (Mahastu V, J, p. lys.) 

Lntireb in keeping with r (its doctrine, the biography of 
the Buddha which tor ms the principal contents of the Malyi- 
\astn is related as an 11 Avadana" or a miraculous lustorv. 
It is clearly not thereby different Eated much from the texts 
of the Pali ration which are devoted to the life of the Buddha, 
Herein this Sanskrit text just as in the Puli counterpart we 
hear of miracles which accompanied the conception, the 
birth, the illumination, and the first conversions brought 
about by the Buddha, The Mahavastu harmonizes with 
the Pali Nidanakatha in this that it treats of the life of the 
Buddha m ilitcc sections, pf which the first starts with the 
lilt: of the Bodhiaattva in the time of the Buddha Dipankara 
(V, 1, l»Sj and describes his life in the time of other and 
earlier Buddhas. The second section (in V. 3, 1) takes us to 
the heaven of the Tushita gods, when; the Bodhiaattva who 
is re-horn there is determined to seek another birth in tire 
womb of Queen Maya and relates the miracle of the concep- 
tion and the birth of the prii^e, of his leaving the home, his 
conflict with Mara, and the illumination which he succeeds in 
acquiring under the Hodhi Tree, The third section (V. 3), 
lastly recounts, in harmony with the principal features of the 
Mahavagga of the Yinay apiraka, the’ history of the first 
conversions and the rise of the monastic order. And this is 
also one reason why the Mnhamtu is described as belong- 
ing to the Vinayapi taka, although barring a few remarks on 
the initiation of the Order it contains next to nothing about 
the Vinaya proper or the rules of the Older. 


Nrrt'i T5» ! U-havwt,, itaw not ,1,* P,li t<c hm«l „ pTc ,. 

TijtZ Sir,rik ' m<w ^ 
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When wc, however, say that the Mahavaxtu recounts the 
main outline of the life of the Buddha for the Lokottaravadis, 
that by no means implies that this exhausts the contents 
of the work : nor does it give an adequate idea of its compo- 
sition. Far from being a literary work of art, the Mahay asm 
is rather a labyrinth in which we can only with an effort 
discover the thread of a coherent account of the life of the 
Buddha. This account is constantly interrupted by other 
material, specially by the numerous Jatakas and Ad v anas and 
also by dogmatic Sutras. Wc find no order. -So me times an 
attempt is made to put together in a loose fashion tlte 
varices component parts of the work. Moreover, the same 
story is frequently repeated whether it be an episode in 
the life of die Buddha or a Jataka, being related twice 
one after another, first in prose and then in verse, although 
in a more or less diverging version. But in several passages 
the same episodes recur with a trilling difference. 'I hus the 
legend of the Buddha's birth is recounted no less than four 
times (Wjndisch, Buddha’s Birth, p. 106, 1"4 It.). Again the 
language is also not uniform. No doubt the whole work, 
both the prose and Verse, is written in what wc call “ mixed 
Sanskrit," but this dialect makes a varying approach to 
Sanskrit. The more disparate it is from Sanskrit, the more 
ancient it appears. (Olden berg ZDMG £63). 


Despite this and not withstanding the circumstance that 

Out of this book wc learn hardly anything 

Importance new on the life of the Buddha or of 
of Mah&vastu, ... ....... 

the Lokottaravadis, tt is oi the greatest 

importance because it preserves fix us many ancient traditions 

and old versions of texts which also occur in the Pali canon. 

Thus the setting out of his home h> the Prince Sjddhartha, the 

celebrated ttbhin ishhra man a of Sanskrit books, is related, 

413 in the Pali MryjhiniJiiikiiyn (25 ami 3x) in the uk i *1 archaic 
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fashion (V. 2. 117), As an instance of the various strata of 
tlw book we may mention another vers ion ol the same episode 
in the life of the Buddha and belonging to a later period which 
follows immediately after the first anil more ancient recital 
in the Mahavaatu, Similarly we find early versions of the 
celebrated “Benares sermon’’ and presentments of the following 
well-known texts til the Pali canon The Mahagovinda Sutta 
(Highanikaya 19) the Dighanakhaautta (Majjhimanikaya, 74) 
the Sahassavagga of the Dhamimpada, the Khuddskapatha, 
the Pabbajja, the Padliana and the Khaggnvisana Suttas 
belonging to the Suttanipata, and pieces from the Vimana 
Vatthu and the Buddha Vans ha (Olden berg ZDMG 5?, j?59 l, 
G6S f. Wind! sc h Mata and Buddha. 31S f T 3 22 f), There are 
poems, moreover, on the birth of the Buddha and vestiges 
of ancient Buddhistic ballads which we so often come across. 

Quite of special value is, however, the Mahavastu 
as a mine ol ]atakas and other stories. 

Its Jn takas. These have been separately treated by 
Serge d'Oldenberg fJRAS 1S93, p, 335 
f.) and by Barth ( (< 3 Ut mi des , Savants 138y, p, 625 f,) 
Charpentler has discussed a tow of the jatakas in the 
Mai Lavas tu in his history of the Pacceka Buddhas (p, 2 F. 
\2 f, £E f.). A good lialf of the hook consists of j a takas 
which are related partly in prose with verses inserted, or first 
in prose and then again in verse, Further we see the 
Bodhisattva now as a universal sovereign, now as the son 
of a merchant, then as a Brahman, again as a N'aga prince 
as a lion, as an elephant, etc. Many of the j a takas 
are versions of the same story which we find in the Pali 
book ol J a takas. They harmonize word for word with 
the M and, many a time show more or less divergence. 
Thus, for instance, the Shyamakajataka (V, 2, p, £09 f,), the 
pathetic story of the Brahman's son who is shot dead with 
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his arrow by King Peliyaksha is only a version of the 5hya- 
makajataka so well known to us. The Kinnarijataka (V» 2, p. 
tii f.) corresponds b character, though not in contents to the 
Kinnara legend in the jataka hook. Kuahajataka appjars 
once (V. 2 , p. 420 f.) in a recension which is tolerably divergent 
from Pali, a second time (V. t, p. 3 I j in metrical form which 
betrays resemblances with the Pali gathm , The story of 
Amara, the smith’s daughter, (V. 2, p. S36) answers to the 
Pali Jataka No. 3S7. The Markatajataku (V* 2, p. 24fj f.J is the 
fable of the monkey and the crocodile and is known to us as 
No. 208 of the Pali Jataka book. The history of NaJini, who 
is seduced by Eka Shringa, grows into a highly developed 
legend in Maliavastu (V. S, p. 143 f.). but it retains some 
ol the more ancient features which have d ! sa ppeared in 
the prose Pali Jataka of Isisinga f [aiders. NGGVV 18ol, 
p. 20 f.). 

There are, however, many Ja takas and Avadanas in the 
Malta vast u which have nothing corrcs- 
■nd Puranas, Ponding to them in Pali. In these are 
especially glorified again and again the 
extraordinary propensity to self-sacrifice and generosity on 
parL of the bodhisattva. Thus as King Arka, for example, 
the bodhisattva bestows upon the Buddha of the age 
80,000 grottoes or cave temples fashioned out of the seven 
kinds of precious Stones (1. 54), On another occasion he 
surrenders his wife and child only to learn a wise maxim 
(L, 91 f.J. As a beggar he is more pious than Ifing Kriki, for 
he kills no living being and. places his pots on cros^wava 
in order that they may be filled with rk£ and grain for the 
hungry ; and when he hears tliat his parents in his absence 
have given away to the Buddha the straw with which he had 
shortly before embellished his hut he rejoices over it for a 
month (1, 317 f.J. 


M fl nv of tlit- narratives hear the impress of a 
Rrahmanic or Purtmic character. Such is for instance 
the history ui Brabmadatta. who K childless and betake* 
himself to the Rishis upon which three birds are heme i<- 
him which speak with .1 human voice and utter mam sapieni 
proverbs. This story reminds m of the beginning n) the 
Markandeya Furana. And incidentally it may tie observed 
that the portrayal of hell in the beginning of the Muhavastn 
has points of contact with the same Parana, it is however, 
m tlie Pali tradition that we find the foundation of the 1 Kit of 
Maudgalyayana lo the 3th Inferno as well .ts hK sojourn in 
the world of beasts an v | the world of IVetas, the .' suras, ami 
various kind of deities. For tn the Pali tradition also Mog- 
Lrahna is a saint who roams through heaven and hell and all 
the worlds. However the Rajavttnrim or the I listen of the 
Kings to whose dynasty Shaky unium belonged begins entirely 
after the fashion of the Puranas with an account of the 
creation fl t SSK ft) The spirit of the Pursuits is also 
breathed by the Jataka f 1, i'$3 ff.>, in which a Risht named 
Kakshita who is the Hodhtsattiva, attains to such miraculous 
powers an ascetic that ho touches the sun and the 
moon with his hand. The spirit of the Parana* is very 
similar to that of the Mahay an a and many of the stories in 
the Mahavastu betray the same partiality for the phsntasma- 
goriat— astounding sorcerers to perform the miracles of 
saints, so peculiar to the Mahayana texts. To this class 
belongs u the Story of the Umbrella 11 (Chatt»va$tu I, 1253 ft) 
After the Buddha had freed the city of Shravarti of a 
terrible plague caused by Yakshas, gods or spirits hold up 
umbrellas over the Buddha to do him honour. The latter 
however with his usual compos sionateness makes one Buddha 
to appear under each umbrella by virtue of Ids supernatural 
powers so that each god believes that the Buddha is seated 
under his own umbrella. 
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And, although the Mahavastu belongs to the Hinayana 

„ and has contacts with much which may 

Mori Malta. „ , . 

van a affinities ° r wtua11 ) r does ° CCUE ' 111 *** Mt texts * 
of the Theravadis, it embodies a 
good deal which makes an approach to the Mahay an a. 
Thus, for instance, we trad in die first volume (l, 63-193) 3 
large section on the ten Khumis or places which a Bodhi- 
sattva has to go through and the description of the virtues 
which lie must possess in each of (he ten stages. In this 
section has been interpolated a Buddhamismriti (l, 163 ft) 
that i$ T a hymn to the Buddha who in no way is here 
different from Vishnu or Shiva in the st&iras of the Puran sa- 
lt is also in keeping with the idea of the Mahay ana when it 
is said that the power of the Buddhas is so great that the 
adoration of the Exalted One alone suffices for the attainment 
ot Nirvana (II, 362 ff.) and that one earns for oneself infinite 
merit when one only circumambulates a stupa and offers 
worship with flowers and so forth. That from the smile of 
the Buddha proceed rays which illuminate die whole Buddha 
field {Buddha KhetraJ occurs innumerable time in the Maha- 
yana texts (III, 137 ffj. It is also a Mahayanist conception 
when mention is made of a great number of Buddhas and 
when it is stated that the Bodhisattva is not generated by 
father and mother, but springs directi y from his own proper- 
ties ( I Vtndiich, the Buddha's Birth, p. 87, Note, p, tOO f. 
and p. 183 f.) 

The nature of the composition of the Mahavastu entails 
the difficulty that the period when it was 
Mahavastu!* composed is very hard to determine. 

Many circumstances point to a high 
antiquity, for instance) the (act that it belongs to the Lokot- 
taravada school and its language. That the work is entirely 
written in 41 mixed .Sanskrit ™ while in the Mahay ana texts this 
dialect alternates with Sanskrit, is a mark o£ its greater 
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antiquity# For, as Barth says, Sanskrit is in Buddhist texts 
only an interloper ( Journal des Savan/s, 1899, p- 459). 
Certainly old are those numerous pieces which the Mahavustu 
has in common with the Fali canon and which go hack to 
ancient Pali sources. The gat ft as of the Khadgavishaa 
( l 357.) may he even older titan the corresponding Khagga- 
vlaana Sutta in the Pali Suffampata. When, however, in the 
Mahavastu these verses are sung by five hundred dying 
Pratyeka Buddhas then in their mouth they refrain- “He 
wanders lonefy like a unicorn fr sounds [Peculiarly in- 
congruous and ii becomes improbable that the prose portion 
should he as old as the gafAasm To the time of the first 
century after Christ likewise point the Mahay anist features 
already indicated as well as a few passages which seem to 
have been influenced by the sculptors of the Gandhara art. 
When, for example, in the scene of the flower miracle, the 
lotus flowers in the form of a circle fell round the halo of the 
Buddha, it may he noEed that the halo was first introduced 
into India by Greek artists (see A* Foucher JA 1933, 
p, 10 S part 11, p* 90S, and his Uari gr*c?-&ouddu?ue da Gan~ 
dar&i voL I, p. 822 ^ besides, the many Buddhas under 
the umbrellas remind us of the sculptured monuments). 
The reference in Use Mahavastu to the Yogacharas brings 
us down to the fourth century (I f 180) i and so do the 
allusions to the Huns and the most interesting ones to the 
Chinese language and writing and the characterisation of 
astrologers as 11 Horapathaka F * (Iff 178). But the core of 
the Mahavastu i* old and probably was composed already 
two centuries before Christ, although it has been expanded 
in the fourth century after Christ and perhaps even at a later 
period. For it is only the embellishment that has been 
borrowed from the Mahay ana * while on the other hand, it is 
merely a feeble admixture of the Mahay ana doctrine proper 
and not of the Mahay ana mythology which we find in the 
Mahay* vaatu. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

The Maliavmstu describes it self as a work belonging to 
Hi nay am, although it ha* assimilated 
LaFjta vis turn, some of the Mahay ana features. The 

Lalitavistara on the contrary is regarded as 
one of the most sacred Mahayana texts, as a Vaipulya Sutra, 
It is a text-book of voluminous contents and given the usual 
designation of a Mali ayana Sutra and yet originally the work 
embodied a descriptive life of the Buddha for the Sarvastivadi 
school attached to the Hinayana. 

The LaUtaviUvra es ediicit by S Lefmann who also ta-ought ou| a 
triir,iL.iliun of The first chapters fn Berlin Eg 1S75-- The put '■r bo lit 

R-ijcndf-alul MEird prepared an English trTLflslAtlOD [fir the BLhliothea 
I nd i 13 at which $ fawitculL have Appeared. (Calcutta, Ifl4L to 1S36-] 
He has also bronchi «ut an incomplete te*t, A complete Fxenetj 
tramibtian by Foucatur appeared in Paris itl the Annals du Mum 
Tot *u kit, <Pjrdi, ‘I807-L8&2J The Chinee tradition aa 
to l he Litil avJstara imk?* it a life of the Buddha representing the 
Savastrv.idi school I Beal, the Romantic Legend of Salcyi Buddha From 
the Chinese Sanskrit, London, IS7J* I ntrcMiurl KHU AIkO 
French tf-rnslation o l Lalitaristara Introduce ion*, vul 1I-, Beal 'a Rom^nlic 
Legend i s an .ikbr Edged translation from the Chinese ver?3nfl of I he Abhirush- 
KtnnkAoa Sutra which ha?, oot htcti piwrmi in the original Sanskrit but 
waa translafed iSt& Chinese w ta/ly is 587 A_D* It appears In have been 
^ biography of the Bdjli4 representing the led; oF the Dharnuigiipta.*. 

The Mahay ana idea however corresponds already to the 
very title of the Lalitavistara which means the '* exhaustive 
narrative of the sport of the Buddha, ” Thus the life work 
of the Kuddha on the earth is characterised an the diversion 
(Lalita) of a supernatural being. 

In the introductory chapter the Buddha appears as an 
exalted divine being, although the chapter starts after the 
mode of the ancient Pali Suttas with the words; “So 
have I heard. Once upon a time the master was sojourning at 
Sharvasti in the Jeta Park in the garden of Anathapindada." 
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I kit white in Hie Pali texts the Master is introduced with 
these or similar stereotyped initial 
Extravagant phrased and is surrounded bv a fcw 

disciples or at the most his suite of 
11 500 monks,' 7 and then immediately the Sutta proper begins, 
In the Lalatavistara, as in all the Vaipulya Sutras of the 
Mahay ana, the picture that is outlined of the Buddha is a 
grandiose one encircled by divine radiance* He is surrounded 
by twelve thousand monks and by no less than thirty- two 
thousand Rodhisattvas, “all still in the trammels of only one 
re- birth, all born with the perfections of a Bodhisattva, all 
enjoying the knowledge of a Bodhmuva, all in the possession 
of an insight in magical charms 11 and so forth* While in 
the middle watch vi the night the Buddha sits sunk in 
meditation! from his head issues forth a stream of light which 
penetrates into the heavens and sets all the gods in commo- 
tion. These latter forthwith chant a hymn of praise to the 
exalted Buddha and soon after appear Ishvara and the other 
divinities before the Master, throw themselves at his loot and 
implore him to rev eal the excellent Vaipulya Sutra called the 
Lalitavistara for the salvation and blessing of the world. 
While they panegyrise in extravagant terms the excellences 
of the text revealed by this and even earlier Buddhas, the 
Buddha expresses his assent by silence* Only after these 
circumstantial introductions, which fill a large chapter 
commences the biography proper of the Buddha which forms 
the contents of the work* And it starts indeed just from 
where in the Pali Ntdanakatha, the second section, (avid tilt- 

nidajm) begins. 

% 

j lit Uodhinattva abides in ihg heaven of the Gratified 
Conception < Iiishlta) gods in a glorious celestial 
and Uirthol palace, The BodKsattVa im the recipient 
Buddha. e f over a hundred honourific epithets and 
the celestial palace in which lie resides of over a dozen. 
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Under the sound of eighty-four thousand drums he is tailed 
upon to descend to the earth to continence his work of 
salvation. After tong consultations in which the excellences 
and the deficiencies of a large number of princely families 
are weighed the Hodhisnttvn finally decides to he re-horn in 
the house of King Shuddhodana in the womb of Oueen Maya, 
She alone possesses all the qualities of a Buddha’s mother. 
Perfect like her beauty, which is described to minutest detail, 
are her virtue and chastity. Besides:, 0 f al] ihc women of 
India she is the only one in a position to bear the future 
Buddha since in her is united the strength of ten thousand 
elephants. The conception proceeds with the assistance of 
the gods after the Bodhisattva had determined to enter the 
womb of his mother in the form of an elephant. The gods 
prepare not only a celestial residence for Maya during her 
lying in, but construct a palace of jewels in her womb so that 
the Bodhisattva inay not remain soiled there for ten months. 
In this palace of jewels he sits in his marvellous tenderness. 
But his body shines in glorious sheen and a light expands 
itself for miles from the womb of his mother. The sick 
come to Maya Devi and arc cured of their diseases as soon 
as the latter places her hand upon their head. “ And when- 
ever she looks towards her right she sees the Hodhisattva 
in her womb just as a man beholds his own face Ln a clear 
mirror.” The yet unborn Boding at eva in his mother's womb 
delights the celestials by pious sermons and the god Brahma 
obeys his every suggestion. 


This |mrt iairanip-riacii in chngitrrs 'J (•> G, T!m> bypi lining of III* liiili 
chapter him teen imnilmcJ by Wimliecb in hi* Btui tha i fttert, p, M2 a. 

As the conception so also die Bodhisattva’s birth. It is 
accompanied by miracles and portents. In the Lumbini Park 
he is bom in the manner well known to ns through numerous 
sculptures though not like an ordinary human but as ;in 
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omniscient Exalted Being, as a Mahapurusha, “ The Great 
Spirit, ** Lotus flowers are strewn under ever)' step of his 
and the new horn child announcing his greatness takes seven 
steps towards each of the six cardinal points. 


TT)* Pnajfa|uJtl li cbjiraffcatfrad nil Puniihn nnd MjiVmfm rn*bft in 

fcliB BrahrminM ami r^unukuU nti.il mbarflUfntl) %lw BlnKmn UJh) Yiflbmi* 
Hii L sevuu k 1 r |>4 ul tin? n®W txirn child! BudiLLs Eire hi bo to b& c iptalncJ (r&fcri 
the mjth o( tba o( Vklmtu 


Here the narrative is interrupted by a dialogue between 
Ananda and the Buddha in which vehe* 
Sin of un- mcnee is shown towards over)' unbeliever 
who docs not credit the miraculous birth 
of the Buddha (chapter vii, p. fl" to SI). Faith in the Buddha 
is taught as an essential component of religion. And we 
are reminded of Krishna in the Bhagavndgita when the 
Buddha says ; 


w To all who believe in me I do good. Like friends 
are they to me who seek refuge in me. And many a friend 
the Tathagata has. And to those friends the Tathn- 
gata only speaks the truth, not falsehood. . , , , , 

To believe Ananda should be thy endeavour. This 1 
commend unto you/" 


Why this dialogue should appear just here is certainly not due 
to accident, but is based on the fact that it is with reference 
to the legends relating to the conception and the birth of 
the Buddha that the Lafitavlstara diverges Very' strikingly 
from other Buddhist Schools in its extravagance as to the 
miraculous. It is no longer so in the further course of the 
narrative. Indeed there is here very often an extraordinary 
harmony with the most ancient Pali account, e. g,, that of the 
Mahavagga of the Y inayapitaka, although, it may be noted 
incidentally, that the Gathasof the Lalilavlstara appear more 
ancient than those in the corresponding Pali texts. (The 


relation of the Pali tradition to the Lalitaviatara is treated of 
by Oldenberg in OC, V 1382, vol. 2, p. 10 L? to 122, 
and Windisch in Mara and Buddha and buddha's Birth as 
well as by Kern in SbB, vo). 21, p. xi ff, and last but 
not least by Fiurnouf Lotus de la Bonne Lot, p. 864 f.) 


The two texts in such cases are not dependent upon 
Pali and s a n- eac * 1 ot ^er \ but both go back to a common 


skrlt go back 
to an older 
source, 


older tradition* But even here the [.aiita- 
vistara has much that is wanting in the 
older accounts. Two episodes in parti- 
cular are noteworthy. One of these recounts (chapter 8) 
how the Bodhisattva as a boy is brought by his foster 
mother to the temple and how all the images of the gods 
rise up on their pedestals to prostrate themselves at his feet. 
The other episode (chapter 10) relates the first experience 
of the Bodhisattva at school. 


With a suite of ten thousand boys with immense pomp 
in which the gods participate— eight 
"at school* thousand heavenly damsels for instance 
scatter flowers before him— the small 
Bodhisattva celebrates his admission into the writing school. 
The poor schoolmaster cannot bear the glory of the divine 
incarnation and falls to the ground. A god raises him up and 
tranquillizes him with thy explanation that the Bodhi salivas 
lire omniscient and need no learning, but that they come to 
school only following the course of the word. Then the 
Bofiusattva amazes the sdiooimaster with the question as 
to which of the 64 srripts he was going to instruct him in. 
And he enumerates ai! the sixty-four in which are included 
the Chinese symbols and the script of the Huns,— alphabets 
of which the Leacher did not know even the names. Finally 
with the ten thousand hoys he commences his study of the 
alphabet. With every letter of the alphabet the Bodhisattva 
pronounces a wise maxim. 
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Awonlmg to E Kalin, Kdttmurfi (p» flO f,) thrs* tw* 

lEftCUilfl df Lhft eliilil BmldliSi idjlj Iuti: H&TTtdl an mckli'li for the Cinn]M'| 
ApoaffphlL wlkleh fC-laio simitar Btorina of the cLiL.3 Jfitbfl, Ttir chapter* 
W wvl 13 nlao cGDtnln epfanclMi nrhtcJi arc wanting in till* Ofchdr li'hD^-m^hif* 

tpf tbfi B mldta. (WintivraEiA WftKH 1012, p, 337 F,). 

On (he other hand in its further course the Lalitavistara 
narrative (chapters 14-2S) deviates only 

Budha. a legend known tons from 

other sources ; the principal events in 
the life of the Buddha being the four meetings from which the 
Bodhisattva Teams of old age, disease, death and renunciation ; 
the flight from the palace 5 the encounter with King Bimhi- 
sara 1 Gautama’s years of instruction and his futile ascetic 
practices j the struggle with Mara - T the final illumination and 
the enunciation of the doctrine to the world at large at the 
request of god Brahma, But even here the Lalitavistara is 
remarkable for its exaggerations. While Gautama, for 
instance, passes the four weeks after his illumination, in our 
most ancient account, in meditation under various trees 
(M aha vagi? a, 1, L-4, Dntoit Life of the Buddha, p. S3), in 
the Lalitavistara ( p. 377), in the second week, lie goes out 
for a long promenade through thousands of worlds and in the 
fourth week takes a small walk, which stretches only from 
the eastern to the western ocean. The last chapter (i? 7 ) 
however is once again after the fashion of the Mahay ana 
sutras, a glorification of the hook of Lalitavistara itself, and is 
devoted to the enumeration of the virtues and the advantages 
which a man acquires by its propagation and reverence. 

From all these it is quite probahle that our Lalitavistara 
Com pone ih >5 a redaction of an older Ilinayana text 

elements ot expanded and embellished in the sense 

Lalitavistara 0 f the Mahayana,— a biography pf the 

Buddha representing the Sarvastivada school. This assump- 
tion also explains the nature of die text which is by no means 
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the single work of one author, hut is an anonymous compila- 
tion in which very old and very young fragments stand in 
juxtaposition. The hook moreover consists, according to its 
form, of unequal sections, a continuous narrative in Sanskrit 
prose and numerous often extensive metrical pieces in Mixed 
Sanskrit.** Only rarely these verses constitute a portion of the 
narrative. As a rule they are recapitulations of prose narra- 
tion in an abbreviated and simpler and some limes also more 
or less divergent form. Many of these metrical pieces are 
beautiful old ballads which go hack to the same ancient 
sources os the poems of the Pali Suttantpata mentioned above. 
The examples are the birth legend and the Asjta episode in 
chapter VII, the KimNsnra history in chapter XVI and the 
dialogue with Mara in chapter XVIII. They belong to the 
ancient religious ballad poesy of the first centuries after the 
Buddha. But several prose passages also, like the sermon at 
Benares in die XXVlth chapter, are assignable to (he most 
ancient stratum of Buddhistic tradition. On the other hand the 
younger components are to be found not only tn the prose 
hut also in die Gat has, many of which are composed in Highly 
artistic metres. Such arc the Vasantatllaka and Shard u la- 
vikridnta which are tolerably frequent (see the index to metres 
jn Lcfmann's edition VII, p. 227 f, and Introduction, p, 19 ff). 

We do not know when the final redaction of the lalita- 
T ran sin turn vistara took place. It was formerly cm> 
f nto Chinese norms ly asserted dial the work had already 

arul Tibetan. ^ n translated into Chinese in the first 

Christian century. As a matter of fact wc do not at all know 
whether the Chinese biography of the Buddha called the Phu- 
yau-king which was published tn about 300 A. D., the alleged 
“ second translation of the Lalitavistara.” is really a translation 
of our text (Wintemitz, WZKM 191?, p. ?41 f.). A precise 
rendering of the Sanskrit text is in the Tibetan, which was only 


produced in the 5th century. It has been edited and trans- 
lated into French by Foucaux. It may be taken fur certain 
that a version little different from our Lalitavjstra was known 
to the artists who about &5Q-200 decorated with images the 
celebrated temple of Boro Budur in Java, For these magnifi- 
cent scriptures represent scenes in the legend of the Buddha 
in a manner as if the artists were working with the text of 
the Latitavistara in the liand. And FJeyte lias simply 
recapitulated the entire contents of the Lalitavistara as an 
explanation of the sculptures {The Buddha legend in the 
sculpture in the temple of Boro-Budttr, Amsterdam, 1901. 
Bee also Speyer La Muieon, 19.03, p. 124 ff). 

But the artists who embellished die Greco- Buddhistic 
monuments of Northern India with scenes 

Buddhist 1 Art. ^ 0m the of the Buddha are also 

already familiar with the Buddha legend 
as related in the Lai iut vis tarn. They worked no doubt not 
after the text, but in accordance with living oral tradition. 
The harmony, nevertheless, between the sculptures and the 
Sanskrit text is not rarely of such a character that we must 
assume that the Titerary trad [Lion was at times influenced by the 
artist. Upon art and literature there was mutual influence. 


The authorities to tw'-<?(uisiil(*if -vre L'art t;rcc*,btwddhi$xe du 
Candiwra, put 1.334 f. 666 ff ; GrunWcndt] bttddkii! aft tn India, u. 94, 
K4, f. 134- Semrl O C »iv, W<"5, 1,121 ffj and B!«cb 2DMG 63, p. 370 (f. 

While kite ancient Buddhistic art tn the time of Asholea, 
No image !ss in *** relicf * Bharhut, Sanchi, etc., 


primitive 

Buddhism. 


knows of no image of the Buddha 
but only a symbol (-** #,, the wheel) for 
the person of [he Founder of the religion* a representation of 
i be Buddha is the principle object of the Gandhara art. Can 
it not be connected with this that in the intervening centuries 
the Buddha became an object of ShaAti and die adoration of 
the Buddha was pushed into the central point ofhis religion ? 
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Thus there is concurrent testimony that the age of the 
Gandhara art, the flerutt of which falls in the second 
century after Christ, was also the period of Mahay ana text* 
which treat of the Buddha legend. 

M On the gtoumto ef slylfc derived in ihm Sf 5f instance from GfwKfflMlt 
art the ptriud of tho dc vclopni m.5, dUn OnJjr bv the period From tht birth of 
Chri-t to the fourth c*nttjr>’* H Grimwende] Buddhist .Art in India. p*8J. 
At;ct.t4i|ni: tii PoLfdner L'uri Gr¥£ a if it fi&nifALint. furl I. 
p_ 40 ff. the flourish ing - period of Ihe fjAiftdhii f4 .irl coincides with she Mirond 
Jwlf of the Miron d ireniury A.0. 

Jt is, therefore, but natural that wc should have preserv- 
General esti- ec ^ > n the Lalitavistara both the very old 

mate of Lolita- tradition, and accounts younger by 

vista ra. centuries, of the legend of the buddlia. An 
important source of old buddhism it is only there, where it- 
coincides with the Pali texts and other Sanskrit texts like the 
Makavastu. But it is erroneous to regard the Lalitavistara 
in its entirety as a good old source for our knowledge of 
Buddhism as does Scnart in his ingenious and unsuccessful 
Eaai utr la Itgende da Buddha , (p. 31 f., 4f?R L). Nor does 
the Lalitavistara give us a clue u to popular Buddhism " of 
older times as is claimed by Vallee Poussin. It is rather a kev 
to the development of the Buddha legend in its earliest 
beginnings, in which only the principal events of the life of 
the great founder of the religion have been adorned with 
miracles, down to the final apotheosis of the Master in which 
from start to finish his career appears more like that of a 
god above all the other gods. But from the standpoint of 
literary history the Lalitavistara is one of the most important 
works in Buddhist literature. It is not indeed a Bud dim epic 
proper, but it embodies all the germs of one. it was from the 
ballads and episodes which have been preserved in the oldest 
elements of the Lalitavistara, if probably not from the 
Lalitavistara itself, that the greatest poet of Buddhism, 
Ashvaghosha, created his magnificent epic called Bnddka- 
cariia or life of the Buddha. 
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CHAPTER V, 

A u tfi urn ill* : Sylva i n Levi , Le ‘7/7fc iAtf, j A 1 892 

p- 8, vo|. XIX, p* 201 fF» When Levi nt p. 202 
gnJ hi 5 Actiotf. rharaeJcri-ira ihe AWifrfcft'i friAr .. < r .i subituntiftl 
abridgment of the Lalita vistas " lie U in lHc m-on£ fc 
At lease the LaliiaylHiara in its prc'enl rc diction could not have ueen the nv.M 
of A-^hviiLjhu^hLi Thr Bsddha^arita Jus:. been edited by Co ui-J| K Oxford ISPS* 
and translated bj him in 5 BE, vol. XU X, On AyhvsgtiDvki ,ind bis 
importance t Inti Lin literature, SySraln Levi -I- in v- . comprehensive! -e.idy 
5Mfrv/iJwJtere W 5»i ju&riVi, JA 1 1 /l 1 ^^ p. |tl. vol. XII, 
f. 77. fr. Ars^aki in ERL. vuL II, 159 f. Wn now kiio* from Ihe 
discoveries of Luderl Sbnl A-dn iy hu^ha vras aba a dramatic poet, as the 
author ol the Sr'r.;i tipi itr.’i *i i k.i i .i n r% S Ed A . I'.U 3, p, ff, A biography of 
A^lfwive^bo^ha by Kumaraiiv.i WAS IrausTalEd into Chinese bn ween 401 
and -W.H.J AD. Il ls given a* nit excerpt by W.i-fdljttt in his fiurftfhhm 
thui-y;b it is □ ia. boJ L j legfraikry dec jjnt. 

Down to the year 1S92 when the French scholar Sylvain 
Levi published the ti rst chapter cl the Huddhacarita, people 
in Europe knew little of Ashvaghosha beyond his name. 
To-day he is known to us as one of the moat eminent poets 
of Sanskrit literature* as ilie masterly model of Kalidasa and 
as the au thor of e pic* dramatic, and lyrical poem a* Unfor- 
tunately! however, we know very little of h'm life. All tradi- 
tion agrees that he was a contemporary of king Kanishka 
(about 100 A,D. ) and that he was one of the leaders, if 
not the founder* of tile Mahay ana doctrine of buddhism* 

Oil i He uncertaintF the of Kankhle,i above vol. I, p. 4J? > 
Frank* 4 Fid Fl«tfc Itid^pendf tiUy come In the conclusion 1 hat KrmEibltn cam* 
II. power In 5155 B,C. On thr contrary* R. G. Miaodnrkiir JRKA5 XX 
fF 19,385 ft r V* opinion that K^nrhltt li?ed in the sbird century A.O. 
Boi^r in jA V- W., p H 52S ff. make* it probabk that he lived ,-u 

ike end of tho firs! and the br'yirmijig' of the ^runrf century A,D. In hh 

Inmstlijiition on the ara. of KJidlhka, Oldnaberg mm** to fciir rrjnclu. 
s]on ihrit lie h to be aurigbed to the ek.se of Lb* fir it cttrtnrj A.D 
{XGGW 1911, p. 421-4 l7), To thn urne result aerfrr* on alli« griumd 
Paodil fiarapr^Badi! S hast* l fSnndaranandakii K^vyam. p r 427) He woubl 
obu Identify Jbe pflet with Asbvauhosba Raja y^CTirrin^ in an inscription of 
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thts lime* of Keshka ( E|>. lad. VII J. 171 M which howt^rr Votjil 
cQiuidet s la be ah ucLsu^Unl Htieifitpt, 


Life of Ashva- 
ghoslm. 


Quite positively Ashvaghosha came of a Brahman 
family and had a sound Krah manic educa- 
tion before lie went over to Buddhism, 
As a Buddhist he joined, we may sur- 
mise, at first the Sarvastivada school but laid great stress 
on BuddAa Bhakti anti thus prepared for the Mahay ana. As 
his birthplace or home is mostly mentioned Saketa or 
Ayodhya, modern Oudhu But Benares and Patna are a Iso 
mentioned in this connection* His mothers name was 
SuvarnaksliL, The Tibetan life of Ashvaghosha says of 
him : u There was no question that he could not solve, there 
was no objection which he would not remove - } he threw down 
his opponents as fast as a strong wind breaks dewn decayed 
trees." 


According to the same account he was a distinguished 
musician who himself composed music and with his troupe of 
minstrels, male and female, roamed through market towns. 
There lie played and sang with his choir melancholy ditties 
on the nullity of existence and the crowd stood charmed with 
his entrancing melody* In this way he won many over to 
hi a religion- According to Vasuhandhu he assisted 
Kntyayanioutra in the preparation of his commentary on the 
Abhidharma* 

The Chinese pilgrim I-istng f who joumfed through India 
in 671-635 speaks of the learned monks who successfully 
combated the here tic s, furthered the religion of the Buddha 
and were consequently esteemed higher than gods and men 
by the people. And he adds that in each generation there 
are only a couple of such men— men like 44 Nagarjuna, Eteva 
and Ashvaghosha of antiquity. n 
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Hiuen-tsiang calls Ashvaghosha, Deva, Nagaijuna and 
Kumar alabdha “ the four suns which illuminate the world ” 
(SBE V, XLIV, p, IX,) The same l -tsing relates how 
In his time in India was read in front of Buddhht shrines 
inter aiia a manual of sacred texts prepared by Ashvaghosha, 
J le also knows him as the author of hymns, of Sutraiamkara 
and of the fi uddhacarita (Ktsitig Record translated bv 
Takakusu, p. 153 f, 165, 1S1), 


Of the B uddhacarita l-tsing says that it was a volu- 


Asbvnghosha's 
great work : 
the Buddha's 
biography, 


m incus poem which recounted the life and 
the work of the Buddha “ from the time 
when lie was still living in the royal palace 
till his last hour in the park of the sal trees/ 1 


I Ic adds i “ It is extensively read in all the five parts of India 
and in the countries of the South Sea (Sumatra, Java and 
the neighbouring islands). He clothed manifold notions 


and ideas in a few words which so delighted the heart of his 
reader tliat he never wearied of perusing the poem. More* 
over it was regarded as a virtue to read it inasmuch .is it 


contained the noble doctrine in a neat compact form ” (1-tsing 
p. InS t,). From what I- 1 sing says it follows that he knew 
the Buddhaearim tn the form of its Chinese translation in 
which the epic constats of 36 cantos and the narrative is 
brought down to Lhe Nirvana of the Buddha. 


tt ii tlii HVttia-Mut; from Snnntnt iut-> Lhineae 

lki '" > ' CD J1J aci1 Kl •»? bkDjnarakBji* i»rtd by B, «1 from Cktaeac into 
Engfii.li in SB* SIX. nhfk Du viiia (J ICAS 11KU, p, 40S f.) 1, M HgUij 
*»&"*»■* Unit Mm ttilliM. Murk 1. oo tnumtotiun id , wr wmio. Much 


*""* uvx-urjtr j, the mfiilcriog of (.be 7th fir *b vuulury mtD Tibetan 
(Luunnuu, WZKlf 7 , ima, p . 103 ff,). 


Now since the Tibetan translation also contains £6 cantos 
we must indeed suppose that in the Sanskrit text which 
comprises only 17 cantos and terminates with the conversions 


in Benares we have only a torso; and in fact It is but a torso. 
For out of these 17 cantos only the first 13 are old and 
genuine. The concluding portion was supplied Hy one 
Armitananda, who lived as a copyist in the beginning of the 
9th century, because he himself admits he could find no 
complete manuscript. Even the manuscript of the tittddfia- 
f ariia discovered hy Haraprasada Shastri reaches down 
only to the middle of the 14th canto (JA5H V, V. 1909 
p. 47 ff.). 

And what the Chinese pilgrim says in eulogy of the 
Buddhacarila we can completely substantiate on the basis 
of the torso we possess. Here we have in reality for the first 
time a proper Buddha epic created by a true poet,— a poet 
who, permeated with the love and reverence for' the exalted 
person of the Buddha and profound reverence for the verity 
of the doctrine of the Buddha, represents the life and tlic 
teaching of the master in noble language of art which is not 
artificial. The Bvddhacarita is technically called a Mahakavya 
or great poem,- a courtly epic in art, and it is composed in 
the style appropriate to Kavya, the beginnings of which we 
find in the Ramayana. Valmiki and his immediate followers 
were the predecessors of Ashvaghosha just as the latter 
himself was a forerunner of Kalidasa. All the three great 
poets, however, agree in this that iti the employment oi 
Atamkaras or poetic embellishment they are throughout 
moderate. And moderate as to language and style is 
Ashvaghosha also in the presentment of the miraculous in 
the Buddha legend, lie eschews the extravagance such as 
wc find for example in the Lalitavistara. In contrast with 
the chaotic disorder of the text of the .Mahavastu and 
the Lalitavistara wc find in the Buddhacatiia a consi- 
dered and artistic arrangement of die material. And although 
the poet is at home with the older sacred texts he stands 
independent of them. Kot that be has in any way altered 
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the tradition : he" understands how to invest with a new poetic 
garb the legend known of old and to Jcnd originality of 
expression to the doctrine of the primitive Buddhistic sutras. 
Always is Ashvaghosha more of a poet than a monk,— at 
least in his Buddkacatita. As Wmdisdi observes, Aahva- 
ghoaha seems to have diligently avoided the ring of the 
phraseology of the older texts— (Mara and Buddha, p, 205), 

Quite differently poetical for instance from that of the 
Bnddheurtta LaKtaviafara is tlie picture of the young 
anti Kalidasa. F^ince going out tor a walk in cantos 3 
and 4: 

Here in a charming way is depicted how when the news 
arrives that the prince had gone out the ladies of the city in 
their curiosity hasten from their chambers to the roofs of 
the houses and to the windows, hindered bv their girdles 
which tali off, and rush forward with the greatest haste 
pressing on and pushing each other, frightening by the clank 
of their waistbands and the ring of their ornaments the 
birds on the roofs. The faces of the beauties, charming 
as lotus, gleaming out of the windows appear, as if the walls 
of tlic houses were really decorated with lotus dowers. As 
Cowell has already noticed in the preface to his edition of the 
Buddha thorite, Kalidasa has imitated this scene from 
Aahvagliosha (buddlia thirita, iii lof&4) in his Raghuvamsha 
<vu, 5/12). The Meeting with the old man whom the gods 
cause to appear before the prince is charmingly described, 
in his astonishment the prince asks; 

M W 1,0 ’ 3 ibe man coming this side, oh charioteer ? 

\\ ith white Itair, eyes sunk deep in their sockets, 

Bending over Ins staff, his limbs quavering ? 

Is that Nature's course or a sport of Chance p” 


To this the charioteer replies : 

'■ Old age it is dial has broken him,— age, 

The thief of beauty and the destroy er of strength, 

The source of sorrow and the end of joy, 

The foe of intelligence and the disappearance of memory. 
He too sucked at liis mother's breast. 

As a child learnt to walk in course of time. 

Slowly he grew big and strong, — X youth, 

By degrees has old age crept on him.” 

After the prince had learnt, on his three walks out of 
his palace, of old age, disease and death, no more could he find 
any joy in life. It is in vain that the family priest by order 
of the king calls upon the women and maidens of the palace 
to bend their energies on their seductive art to soothe 
the prince and turn him Irem his distressing thoughts. 
The prince remains untouched by the soft distractions. He 
only thinks of the unthinking ways of these women and cries 
out (iv 60 1.) 5 

“ How senseless the man appears to me whose neighbour 
ill and old and dead he 


Secs and yet holds fast to the good things of this life and 
is not thrilled with anxiety. 

It is as if a tree divested of all flower and fruit must 
fell or be pulled down. — 


Unaffected remaining the neighbouring trees.” 

The presentment of the love scenes belongs to the 
indispensable element in the poetic art 
as an appanage to the court. And the poet 
satisfies this demand in depicting the 
sports of the lovely maidens who endeavour to draw the 


Statecraft, 
erotic art and 
warfare. 
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prinre towards themselves (iv, 04/58) just as well as 
in the vivid portrayal of the night scene in the Sadies' 
chamber which causes the prince to fly front the palace. 
These themes give Ashvaghosha the opportunity for the 
display of his erotic art. It may be noted that the 
description (v, 48/Gi 1 ) in its primitive shape is recounted by 
the young Yasa in the Pali Vinayapitaka. We have already 
had occasion to remark that a similar scene in the 
Ramayana (v, 9/1 1) has been copied from this Buddhist prct 
Aahvaghosha, The court poet, however, must also be 
familiar with the doctrine of the mthfiasttus or statecraft. 
And the world-wise principles are unfolded to the prince by 
the priest attached to the royal household in order to divert 
his mind trom his meditations (iv, 63/82). Finally, belonging 
to the same species of court poetry is the delineation of 
the battle scene. Here our poet rises to the occasion in that 
in the thirteenth canto he conjures up a vivid -scene of the 
struggle of the Buddha with Mara and his hordes, 

Aahvaghosha was the author of another poem to he 

classed in the category of court poetry* 

Love and . r . . “ , r ‘J 

religion. St ' xfiundnrinatjtfakiivra. The lucky 

discoverer and editor of this poem is 
Pandit llamprasada Shastri (A. Bastion, jA 1902, vol. 
)dx, p, 79 ff and F. W. Thomas JR AS 1911 , p. H25), 
It also turns round the history of the Buddha's life, hut limns 
especially those scenes and episodes which have been either 
lightly touched upon or not treated at all in the Buddha- 
Charita, Thus in the first canto is exhaustively described 
the history of the finding of the city of Kapalivaatu, The 
actual content of this poem, however, is constituted by the 
history of the lov es of Sundari and N'anda, the half-brother of 
the Buddha who is initiated into the Order against his will by 

the latter - * 
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u Just as Sursdari. the lovely bride of Nanda, weeps and 
wails over her lost husband 50 does Nanda suffers for his 
beloved Vain are the attempts of the brother monks to 
tranquillize him. Even the word of the Buddha is impotent 
to reconcile him. Then the Master takes him by the hand 
and rises with him to heaven. Dn their way they sec in the 
Himalayas a hideous one-eyed female monkey and the Buddha 
asks Nanda tf Sundari was more r. harming than she and 
anda n rural ly ■ ^ ^ “ Yes " with energy. .Soon after, 
however, they see in Uu> heaven the upsaras or celestial 
nymphs and Nanda finds that iIk? difference between tfiem 
and his wife is as great as that he tween the latter and the 
one-eyed ape. From this moment onwards he is possessed 
with a passionate longing for the fairies and returning on earth 
gives himself up to serious ascetic practice* in order to be 
able to attain to the paradise. Thereupon Ananda, tlie favour* 
iie disciple of the Buddha, teaches him that even the joys of 
paradise are vain and nugatory, Nanda is finally convinced 
and goes to the Buddha La say that he had no longer a desire 
for the beauties of heaven. The Buddha is great I y pleased 
and preaches to him in several cantos the cardinals of his 
doctrine. Nanda now retires into the forest, practices the four 
great meditations and becomes an arhat. Gratefully he 
betakes himself to the Rudd ha and does him rcverer.ce hut 
the Master calls upon him now that he has attained hi* object, 
out of compassion for ethers to preach the doctrine of 
salvation and conduct others to emancipation. 

Thf rcfeFflfiiie to Ikfl forcibly con version of Nand* occurs a Is* in 
our olriet Maliavjpc.., S, 54 j ^darutatlii ji. J H * F%* 

BmJrthkl Birth Sttate#, p. 1 2aC_ As k pointed Out hf Hajapraisda 

(F- xiiij a Ton jflj.- divergent veriicm of thi- |i to he found in the 

Pali coznuionlarj ori the Dhainmjiii.id.i* Sr* ako SpflTU^ Hatilji, 

of Muddhiim. Kern. Hishir} of VnddhntH, l 155; F^-LDhrr, 
nwtekiii Aw f[l 464!. 


Whilst in the Buddha Chant a there is no express doc* 
trine emanating frors the Mahay ana school, 
Schools. d ,e including portion of the Saundara- 
nanda-kavya already begins to betray 
a leaning towards the Mahayana. It is not sufficient for it 
that Nand* himself should become a saint who attains to 
Nirvana. He must also be an apostle of the faith, although 
it must not be forgotten that even in the Ui nay ana the obliga- 
tion of the propagation of the faith and proselytism is 
highly praised, as in a Sutra in the Anguitaranikaya, 
Besides in the third great work of Ashvaghosha. entitled the 
Suira!ar.kir,i, which we up to now knew only from a French 
translation of the Chinese version belonging to about 405 
B.C., many of the semi-legendary stories are based on a 
Hinayanic foundation. From this Sutralankara translated into 
French from the Chinese version of Kumamjiva, Huber 
was able to trace three Stories to the DtTynvaJana (BEFEO, 
1904, pp. 709-72S) but fragments of the Sanskrit original 
have more recently been discovered at Ttirfan and 
studied by Luders in an old palm leaf manuscript, (see 
Fragments of Bhuddhist Drama, Berlin, 1911, and Vail ec 
poussin Lc p. 36.) 

Sutralamkara or M Sutra-Omamcnt ,T is a collection of 
pious legends after the model of the 
Sutralamkara J a takas and Avadanas which are narrated 

in prose and verse in the style of 
Indian poetic art. Many of these legends are known to us 
of old, e. g, % that of Dirgliavus or prince Long-life and of 
king Shibi. Others already show more of the spirit of the 
Mahayana or at least a reverence for the Buddha which is 
more Mahayanistic In its tendency. An illustration is 
furnished by story No. 57, which liappens also to be one 
of the most charming in the collection. 
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A man comes to the monastery and desires to he initiat- 
ed into the Order. The disciple Sharipuira examines him 
anti finds that the candidate in none of his previous existences 
for sons had done the smallest good deed and pronounces 
him unworthy of admittance. The man leaves the monas- 
tery in tears. Then the Buddha himself meets him and the 
Buddha’s heart being full of compassion he strives to 
convert all mankind with the love that a mother hears to her 
son. He lays his hand on the head of the rejected one and 
asks “ Why dost thou cry ” ? And die latter relates to him 
liow Shadputra had dismissed him. Thereupon the Buddha 
consoles him tk in a voice that resounded like distant thunder" 
and adds that Shariputra was not omniscient. The Buddha 
himself then brings the man back to the monastery and 
relates before all the monks the forma. which was a good 
act whereby the man had acquired right to emancipation. 
Once upon a time in his previous birth this person was a 
poor man who was wandering in a hill forest to collect wood, 
when a tiger rushed at him. Filled with terror he cried out 
*' adoration to the Buddha." On account of these words the 
man must partake of deliverance from sorrow. The Buddha 
himself initiated hint and presently he became an Arhat. 

An example of a real 3U aliay anis tic Ruddha-bhakti is 
also furnished by No. 6$, where Gautami, the foster mother 
of the Buddha, attains to Nirvana through the grace of the 
Buddha, 

Tllat theSutralankara is of later origin than the fiudtl/ta 
that it a is proved by the fact dial the latter is quoted in the 
former. (Huber, page 19S, 22l')l Since in two of the stories 
of the Sutral ankara a part is played by king Kanishka, Ashva- 
ghosha must have lived at the time of the composition of 
the book as an old man at the court of the king. But it is 
much to be deplored that up to now we have only Chinese 
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translations of the Sutraianktira. The Sanskrit text so far 
has never been discovered. Not only is it in itself a 
literary work of importance the merits of which impress 
themselves upon us through two translations, first Chinese 
and then French, as has been appropriately observed by 
Levi, but it is not of trifling significance for the history' of 
Indian literature and culture inasmuch ns it mentions the 
epics of the Mahabharata and Ramayana, it combats the 
philosophical doctrine of the Sankhva and \ aisheshika 
schools just as forcibly as it opposes the religious views of 
the Brahmans and the Jains and refers in a variety of ways to 
the scripts, to the arts and to painting, Still more is uncertain tv 
a matter for regret with reference to a few other hooks which 
arc attributed to Ashvaghosha, It is a question whether 
they really belong to him. 1 his applies especially to the 
J <ijrasuchi or Diamond Needle, which is in any case an 
interesting little hook in which there is a vehement polemic 
against the caste system of die Brahmans. 


Thr VukuncU w ii rf ut.iijon of ih* Ailments upon which it* Brahma. 
VnjrSSUCfli : nica! institution cf Iho c;isfo U founded Ly I he Irantrd 

t>0,era cLte KBinSt 1Juddhnl Aihvajcbcrtti fodj| E d h*. Lanctfot WJUdnwn) 
, , th» Tunfcu by Stwboi« Bap™, beinjj a reply to 

* he ^ Su<JEhi ' ltJ l A Weber, Ufcr die V-jrawdcJ (AbMIm 
d«r rreu vx Aibulnnfo d« IVijaanKhaftcq |<hil. tiisl. KJ. 1*59, S. 295 It. end 
^ u H, Ho4gSOn essays cn Iha UliaBaSBS, Ufora- 

T\ "S'? ‘If" ° f K ' N i ' ntl Tibpt ' Undon 18W - P- 135 « S- L«i 

J. A, lS-.H.j, 10, .yj| p , iqj. 


Here the author very effectively takes up the Brahmanic 
ttantlpoint and demonstrates on the authority of Bmhmanio 
lexts and citations from the Veda, the Mahabharata and 
Manu the invalidity of the da ims of castes as recognised by 
Hralimanas. When in lm Hodgson published a translation 
or ihu hook and Wilkinson in H39 published an edition they 
astonished scholars by the democratic spirit of Europe 
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displayed in the book. In this tract (lie doctrine of equality 
of mankind has been advocated , for all human beings are, “ fn 
respect of joy and sorrow, love, insight, manners and 
ways, death, fear and life, all equal. 11 Did we but know 
more about the author and the time when the book wns com- 
posed it would be of much greater importance for the literary 
history of India on account of the quotations from Bralimanic 
texts. It speaks for the authorship of Ashvaghosha that in 
Sutralamkara No. 77 the Bralimanic institutions are arraigned 
with the help of quotations from Manu’s law book just 
as in the Vajrasuchi. On the other hand the Vajrasuchi is 
enumerated neither in die Tibetan Tanjur nor among the works 
of Ashvaghosha by Using •, and further in the Chinese 
Tripitaka Catalogue the Vajrasuchi, which is said to contain 
“ a refutation of the four vedas, 1 ' is described as translated into 
Chinese between and 931 and is ascribed to a Dharmakirtii 
(Hunvo N'anjio, Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, No. 1303}. The Chinese term “fa-shang" 
ia the translation of the Sanskrit proper name Dharmakirti. 

It ia altogether undecided whether other hooks the 
Other works authorship of which is assigned to Ashva- 
ut A slua- ghosha by Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan 

yjhostia. writers were actually composed by him. 
The fame of Ashavaghosha as a tear her o| the Mahay ana is 
founded on his Mahay 'in a Shtaddholf'ctda or the Rise 
of the Mahay ana Faith, a philosophical treatise studied in 
the monasteries of Japan as the basis of the Mahay ana 
doctrine. u The poet of the l>iitiiihacnnta, i7 says Levi, 
M shows him here as a profound metaphysician, as an intrepid 
teviver of a doctrine which was destined to regenerate 
Buddhism." However, it b anything but certain or rather 
highly improbable that it is in reality the product of Aahva- 
ghosha s bee it embodies teaching which is assignable to a 
later date. So long, however, as the Sanskrit text of the book 
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is denied us a final judgment regarding the age of the author 
is impossible. 

The Shraddhotpada was translated first tn 534 and then 
in t Ifl A.D. into Chinese, From the second Chinese transla- 
tion T. Suzuki prepared an English version, “ Discourse of the 
awakening of Faith in the Mahay ana," Suzuki holds Ashvs- 
ghosha the poet to he the author and asserts on the basis of 
the book itsell, the Mat ay ana Sh radii hot pada , that he was the 
ac tual founder of the Mahayana sect. The doctrine which the 
book incorporates is, however, that of the Vijnanavada as 
taught by Asanga and the teaching of the Tathagatagarbha 
and the Tathata which occurs In the Lankavatara. Professor 
Takakusu, who holds the authorship of the poet Ashvaghosha 
as altogether out of the question, says that the older catalogue 
c’t the Chinese texts does not contain the name of Ashva- 
ghoshn as tiic authm. In the Tib tan Tanjur Ashvaghosha 
is also described as the composer of the Shaf^^asMaHjtu- 
mmastoir* the panegyric in 150 verses, which according to 
l-taing, is the work of the poet Matriceta. In fact 1-Lsing 
cannot say too much regarding the renown of this 
Matriceta, who at alt events belongs to the same school as 
Ashvaghosha and is accordingly confused with him. 


To follow the Tibetan historian Taranatha, Matriceta is 
only another name of Ashvaghosha, (F.W., 
Matriceta, Thomas OC XIII, 1902, p. «)! One 

dare not decide whether our Matriceta 
IS identical with the Matriceta, the author of the 

ni ’° ma " Ind * W* P . 845 

ff, and SC \ alyabhushana ]ASB,1910, P . 477 if.) « It is 

to 'T"*' “ b thC CQn S n ** titm of the monks 

verses The T V ™ ,n 150 Verses or the hymn in iOQ 
verses. These taaroung poems are like heavenly (lower* 
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in their beauty and the exalted principles which they contain 
emulate in dignity the height of mountain summits. There- 
fore all the composers of hymns in India imitate his style 
regarding him as the father of literature. Even men like the 
Bodhisattva Asangs and Vasii handhu greatly admire him. 
't hroughout India every monk, as soon as he is able to recite 
the live or ten commandments, learns the psalms of Matriceta.’> 
The legend would have it that in a previous birth he was a 
nightingale which eulogised the Buddha in c harming melody, 
l-tsing himself traslated from Sanskrit into Chinese the hymn 
of 150 verses (Reco'd, p. 156, 666). Now, however, most 
for tuna Lely we have discovered in Central Asia fragments or 
the Sanskrit originals of the hymns of Ma trice ta and from the 
mutilated manuscripts discovered at Turfan, to which we 
already owe so much, Singling has succeeded in reconstruct- 
ing almost two-thirds of the text. The verses are in the 
artistic, but not the extravagant Kayya. style. Besides Dr. 
Siegling who has been preparing an edition for the press 
similar fragments discovered in Central Asia have been 
published by I,cvi (JA lylP, page 455, and Vallec Poussin 
1911, page 764) F. W» Thomas translated one of 
Matriccta’s poems, the Vurttama tUiavttma n a , from the Tibetan 
rendering into English (Itid. Ant. vol. 34, p. 145), 

Better known is die poet Shura or Aryashura, probably 
issuing from the Same school, although 
sifulrfl** 1 ' 81 P ° et a considerably younger date whose 
Jaiakonmla strongly resembles the 
Sutraiamkara in style. The Juieiama/a or the Garland 
of Ja takas is, however, only the name of a species of 
composition. Several poets have written jatakamalas 
that is, they have treated with a free hand: in an 

original poetic speech in mixed verse and prose selections of 
the Ja takas. It was also not Ary ash lira's business to 
discover new stories but to reproduce ancient legends m 
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artistic and ckganL idiom* Ilia diction in prose well as 
Verse is of the k-itoya class, hut noNe and elevated, more 
artistic than artificial. So far as the jatakas are designed to 
be employed by the monk- in their sermon s, the jatakamaJa 
also serves this parpen for the preacher. Only the poet 
who was probably himself a preacher aL the court, has none 
but monks before his eyes, who held thdr religious discourses 
in courtly circles where Sanskrit poesy was understood and 
appreciated. The book contains 34 jatakas which, like the 
35 jatakas of the Pali C^r(ya/e£uht f illustrate the Paramita* 
or the excellences of the UoJhisattvEL Nearly a|J the stories 
appear also in the Pali Hook of Jataka and twelve are to he 
found likewise in the Cnriyapattka. Many of the Sanskrit 
verses harmonise with the Pali j a takas, (See Speyer's 
translation, p, 337.) To the few stories which are wanting 
in the Pali collection belongs the first in which is related how 
the Bodhisattva sees a hungry tigress about to devour its 
young and sacrifices himself to he her nourishment. It is a 
highly characteristic story and may be reproduced liere as 
an example of the anecdotal literature designed to convey 
the Mabaymna doctrine of universal compassion. 

This most characteristic story runs as follows:— 
H Already in his earlier births the Master 
’ displayed a selfless love for all creatures 
and allowed himself to he absorbed 
into other beings. Therefore must men cherish for the 
Buddha, the Lord, supreme attachment. For the following 
miracle on the part of the Lord In one of his previous hirths 
is recounted— a deed which was celebrated by my venerable 
teacher, one of the adorers of Three Jewels, who gave satis- 
faction to his preceptor by his insight and truth and became 
himself an eminent master in the search for virtue, Jn those 
da,s tliu Hodh isal t v a, who is now the Lord) in keeping 
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with hia extraordinary promises fry virtue of life charity! 
lave, succour to the poor conferred grace m the world 
out of compos nion issuing- from I he immaculate stream ol 
insight and love, was ham in a Brahman family devoted to 
their duties and pre-emtnenL for character, learned and 
powerful. 11 As he grew up he presently acquired mastery 
over all the arts and sciences. He obtained much 
wealth and honour. However he found no pleasure in 
worldly life and soon withdrew into retirement. As a pious 
ascetic he lived in the forest. One day he was wandering 
accompanied by a single disciple in die mountains. He saw 
in a cave a young tigress exhausted w ith hunger and about 
to devour her own young, trustfully approaching her to (ted 
on her milk 

u As the Bod hi satt va saw her 

Trembled he, brave as he waA, 

Pilled with compassion for the sorrow of the nearest, 

Like the prince of mountains in an earthquake* 

How strange * The compassionate remain intrepid even 
under great personal grief. 

■ 

But when a stranger is smitten, however small, they 
quail." 

Me sent out his disciple to fetch meat. Hut this was 
only a pretext in order to he left alone. He was already 
determined to hurl himself down the precipice in order 
to save the life of the creature and to serve as food to the 
mother tiger. Me based his resolve on this that this futile 
earthly life has no value except as an offering for others. 
Moreover, he would give a heartening example unto those 
who would benefit the world, put to shame the self-seekers, 
point the path of heaven to the benevolent and himself attain 
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to supreme illumination. Nothing else he desired u Not 
out of covetousness, nor in search of renown, nor joys of 
Heaven or kingly rule to acquire ; not for the sake of rry 
eternal weal: hut only to do good to my neigh hour, 

do 1 act thus. As surely as this is truth, so maj’ it he granted 
unto me to remove the tribulation ol the world and to bring 
salvation to it, even as die sun brings it light when darkness 
swallows it up." 

With these word', he hurls himself down the ellflf, The 
tigress has her attention called by the noise, leaves her 
young and throws, herself upon the body of the Hodhisativa 
to devour it. When the disciple comes hack and beholds 
the spectacle, he is profoundly moved and utters a few verses 
ol veneration for the exalted Master. Men, demi-gods, 
and gods express their admiration for the Lord hy -strewing 
garlands of flowers and precious stones over what is left of 
his bones. 

The inexhaustible sympathy of the Uodhisattva has also 
been glorified in most other stories, I -t sing extols the 
Jatakamala or Jutakamalas among the works which in his 
time were great favourites and were much read in India. 
Among the frescoes in the caves ofAjanta thereare scenes from 
the Jatakamala with inscribed srtophes from Arvashura. The 
inscriptions he long paragraph ieally to the sixth century 
A. D. and since another work of Aryaslnira had already been 
translated into Chinese in 4S4, the poet must have lived in 
the fourth century. 

Miing, TV, Tikaluku, p, Jffi f. ; H, Lurfefs, NGGW tWl p. "58 ft, 
ft. Namjlo, Ctlakgtt d the Chinese Triplllfca, No. J349 ; Thr Zacharitt, 
GGA, 5fSF. p, &5f), r W. Ttcms. In Album Kerr, j., 405, H, The 
Chinese IradBtiitjfln of the JjietrBUhil mentions Ar^anhurm a. the author. It 
tiwonly i+.ilottw, >w ktuuroki in RHJf. iHtf, V. 47, M . 29iS fi. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Jat4ikanvala is also calied BodhiSkittYa Avadana- 
mala t for Hodhisaitva /UaJana is synony* 

''Thants ° f fmm wkh JaUka ' Th£ ^ UkaS are 

consequently noLLing but Avadsnas having 
the Hodhlsattva for their hero. Conrequenih' works 
Jike the Sutralankara and ihe Jatakamftla ha\e much in 
common with the tests of tho Avadana literature. On the 
other hand numerous Jatakas are to H found in the colkctimifi 
of Avadanas. 

On the Artfoiu literature w general sc* JFirriiouf. Introriurtioti to the 
History af Buddhism, p* 2Q7 \ Few i* tha introetatiion to htH Lmrulittam atiJ 
Spr^tir, FcrewL>c4 to Ki= ediiiiun nf AvaitflEU»shfliUk*. 

Like both the books of Buddhist story literature, the 


(Takakusu, p. xxii f, and H f.) let* us know that 
the line of demarcation behtew the llinayina and the 
Mahay an a was often anything but rigid. The older 
works belong entirely to the H may ana and yet 
they display the same veneration for the Buddha which is not 
wanting likewise in the Pali ja takas and but they 

eschew the hyperbole and the mythology of the Mahay ana, 
while the latest avadana hooks are permeated with the 
Mahayana, 

The word 1 avadana ’ signifies a great religious or moral 


but also may be confined to the founding of an institution 
for the supply of incense, flowers, gold and jewels to, or the 
building of, sanctuaries, — slufas, cAnt/j as, and so forth. 
Since these stories as a rule are designed to inculcate that 


Veneration 
tor the Buddha 


Avadana texts also stand, so to say, with 
one foot in the Hinny ana and the other 
in the Mahay ana literature. Ar.d 1-1 sing 


What is 
Avadana ? 


achievement, as well as the history 1 of a 
great achievement. Such a great act 
may consist in sacrifice of one’s own life. 
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dark deeds bear dark fruits, white acts beget fair fruit, they 
are at the same time tales of karnn which domuns trait huw 
the actions of one life are intimately connected with these in 
the past or Future existences. They are to be regarded as 
legends only from our modern standpoint. To the Buddhist 
they are actualities. They have indeed been related by the 
bud Jim himself and are warranted to be the word of the 
Huddlui,— BuJdliavacana— like a Sutra. Like the ja takas 
the avail anas also are a species of sermons. It is accordingly 
usually related by way o| an in trod act [on where and oil what 
occasion the Buddha narrated the story of the past and at the 
close the Buddha draws from the story the moral of his 
doctrine. 1 knee a regular avadana consists of a story of the 
present, a story of the past and a moral. If the hero of the 
story of the past is a Hodhisattva the avadnna can also be 
designated a jataka. A particular species of avadana* arc 
those in which the Buddha instead of a story of the past 
relates a prognostication of the future. The»e prophetic 
anecdotes serve like the stories of the past to explain the 
present karmu. There arc besides avadanas in which 
both the parlies ol the stories are united and finally there 
is a class in which a karma shows good cf evil consequence 
in the present existence. All these species of avadanas 
occur sporadically also in the P7naya and the Stdrv titans 
They, however, are grouped in large collections with the 
object of edification or for more ambitious literary motives 
A work of the £rst variety is the Avadannshatak* which is 
most probably the most ancient of its kind. It is a collection 
of a hundred avadana legends." Mince it was already rendered 
into Chinese in the fir*t half of the 3rd century and since it 
makes mention of the dinar a we may with tolerable certainty 
assign it to the second Christian century. That it belongs 
to the Hinayana is indicated already by the character of 
the anecdotes j but this is likewise corroborated by the 
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circumstance 4 ? that in the stories relating to the present 
there are fragments embodied from the Sanskrit canon of the 
Sarvastivadis relating to the Fa rim vans and other sutras. 
In these legends the worship of the Buddha plays a great 
part. There is no trace in them, however, of the Bodhisattva 
cult Or of any Mab a va rustic mythology. 

The siv.idanathotaktt consists of ten decades, each 
treating of a different theme. The first 

shn taka' four contain stories designed to show 

the nature of acts, the performance of 
which enables a man to become a Buddha or a Pratycka 
buddlia. The division into Ti/r^as (Pali vegga) of ten 
components each is a favourite with Pali texts and accordingly 
would appear to date from the older Buddhist period. All die 
tales of the first and nearly all of the third decade are 
of a prophetic nature. 

Here an act of piety is related by which a person,— a 
Brahman, a princess, the son of an usurer, a wealthy merchant, 
a gardener, a king, a ferry man, a young maiden and so forth, — 
makes adoration to the Buddltu which usually leads to the 
occurrence of some kind of miracle, and then the Buddha with 
a smile reveals that the particular person in a future age will 
become a Buddha or (in the Third hook) a Pratyckabuddha. 
On the other hand the histories in the Second, and in the 
Fourth decades are Jatakas. With regard to the saintly 
virtues and astounding acts, it is explained that the hero of 
these tales was no other than the Buddha himself in one of 
his earlier births. A kind of Prcavmiu, corresponding to 
the Pali PetovaUhu, is represented bv the Fifth book. A 
saint,— usually it is Maudgnlyay ana,— proceeds to the world 
of spirits and observes the sorrows of one of its denizens, 
(pretas) male or female. He quest Ions the spirit regarding 
the cause of his tribulation. The spirit refers him to the 
Buddha, and the latter then narrates the history of the a black 


deed the refusal to give alms, offence to a saint, etc. — which 
this creature perpetrated in his previous birth. The Sixth 
book relates histories of men and beasts that through some 
pious act are horn as deities in heaven. The last four 
decades narrate stories purporting to show the nature of acts 
which lead to Ai bat-ship. The Arhats of the Seventh book 
are all derived from the Shakya dan : those of the Eighth hook 
arc all women \ those of the Ninth are person* of irreproachable 
conduct ; and those of the Tenth are men who in former days 
committed evil deeds and suffered in consequence and sub- 
sequently owing to an act of virtue attained to the state of an 
Arhat. 


The fixed 
model. 


N T ow these stories in our collection have not only been 
arranged after a definite plan and system, 
hut are related according to a set 
model. This process of working according 
to a pattern is carried to the extent of perpetual reiteration 
of phrases and descriptions of situations in unaltered 
strings of words. Thus following the rigid pattern every 
one of our tales begins with the protracted formula ♦. 


“The Buddha, the Lord, venerated, highly respected, 
held in honour, and lauded by kings, ministers, men of wealth, 
citizens, artisans, leaders of caravans, gods, Sagas, Yaks has, 
Asuras, Guru das, Kinrwas and gigantic snakes, adored by 
Dcvas, Nags*. Yakshas, Asuras, Garudas, Kiimaras and 
gigantic snakes, the Huddha, the Lord, the Renowned, the 
Served, betook himself, accompanied by his disciples and 
provided with all the necessaries in clothing, food, bedding, 
covering, refreshments and medicaments in the shape of alms 
to ...,.anJ was sojourning at,,....” 

Similarly every one of these talcs ends with i 


u Thus spake the Lord and with ecstocy in their hearts 
the monks applauded the speech of the Master.” 
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Finally when the moral of the story is pointed out the 
process is invariably desc ribed in these words : 


11 Therefore, Oh monks, is the fruit of wholly dark deed*- 
wholly dark that of wholly white deeds 1* wholly white \ 
that of mixed deed 1 ' is mixed. Wherefore. Oh monks f you 
shall abandon the dark and the mixed deeds am! take your 
pleasure only in tarr ants/' 


A pious man, an opulent personage, a mighty sovereign* 

a happy wedding, the upbringing of a 
Culture i_ f „ 

evidences young niaii, thtr appearance of an earlier 

Bud d ha and similar recurring pheno- 
mena are ever described in stereotyped terms. Nor is this 
applicable only to a few brief sentences, k holds good of 
extensive pieces covering several pages of print. One of the 
longest of these fixture pieces describes the smile of the 


Buddha with which the latter lays down that every one can 
attain to the state of a Buddha. The Buddha always is 
moved to a smile before he prophesies die future, When 
he smiles from his mouth issue rays of blue, yellow, red and 
white. One of these beams of light go down to the 
depths of inferno, the others art darted heavenwards. After 
encircling thousands and thousands oj worlds they return 
hack to the Buddha and disappear into some one or the 
other of the parts of the Buddha’s body according to the 
nature of the vaticination; and all this is delineated to the 
minutest particular. This circumstantiality and the minu- 
tiae are characteristic of the narrative mode of the A^aiiana- 
ihataka. However, together with much that is banal and 
wearisome we always get edifying stories and many valuable 
anecdotes and noteworthy variants to other stories accessible 
to us from other portions of Buddhist narrative literature. 
We can cite only a few examples in order to give an idea 
of the character of this remarkable collection of Buddhist 
folklore. 


Here arc some characteristic stories in which the true 
social life of India is mirrored. 


A poor girl smears the feet of the Buddha with sandal 
paste. This tills the whole city with the 
ciph^ Stnry 1 V» f ra fi rance of sandal. At this miracle the 

maiden is exceedingly delighted, fails at 
the feet of the Buddha and prays tiiat m her future birth 
she may be horn a Pratyeka-Buddha, The Buddha smiles 
and propliesfes that she shall be a Pratyeka -Buddha named 
Gandhamadana f (Fragrance-Delight), 

This story is a version of the Late of King Shibi who has 

BMireme Com- *P Ven awa >* a11 llis aild Possessions 

passion : Story hi char it}'. He, however, is not 

~*4- content with merely making men happy \ 

he would show kindness to the smallest creature. He cuts 
off his skin with a knife and exposes himself in such a 
manner that files feast on his Hood* This is seen by 
Shakra findra) in his heaven and he comes forward to put 
king Shibi to a further test, appearing before him in the 
form of a vulture ready to pounce upon him. The king looks 
at the bird only with benevolence and says, "Take, my 
friend, what you like of my body 1 present it to you.” There- 
upon the god metamorphoses himself into a Brahman and 
asks of the king both his eyes* Shibi says 41 Take, Great 
Brahman, what thou wouldst j 1 will not hir>der thee.' 1 Next 
Shakra reassiimea bis true form and promises to Shibi that 
he shall attain to perfect enlightenment, 


This is the legend of Maitiakany&ka representing the 
Sanskrit version of the Pali jataka of 

JJfSSEX 11 “ Mitwvi " dalra -” *■' <•* i-» 

take? quite a different turn from the Pali 
inasmuch ai the hern is the Hodhisattva. He gets here also 
his penalty for offending his mother and undergoes the hot 
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wheel torture. But while he is subjected to the fearful 
torment he is informed tluat he will have to suffer it for 
sixty-six thousand years till another man guilty of a similar 
sin appears. He feels compassion for the creature and 
resolves to hear the wheel on his head for all eternity so 
that no other being may have to endure the agony. In 
consequence of this thought of compassion the wheel 
disappears from on his head. 


Princess 
devout; Story 54 


At the suggestion of his princess, king Himbisara 
set up a Stupa in his seraglio over 
some hair and nails presented to him 
by the Buddha. The Stupa was 
worshipped by the women with incense, lamps, dowers, etc 
But when prince Ajatasiwtru assassinated his father 
Kim bi sara and himself ascended the throne, he gave strict 
orders that no Indy of his harem should, on pain of death, 
venerate the shrine. Shrlmati, however, who was one of the 
ladies in the harem, did not obey the command and laid a 
garland of lights round the Stupa. The infuriated king put 
her to death, She died with Lhe thought of the Buddha in her 
mind and was immediately translated to heaven as a divinity. 


While the heroes of all the Avadanas are the Buddha’s 
Querdur. ot contemporaries, the hero of this last 
ter vice to Bud- story is a person who lived in the times of 
dim : Story too. Ashoka. The connection with the 

time of the Buddha is established by the insertion of an 
account of the decease of the Buddha, This narrative piece is 
extracted from a Pa rtn i rvanasutra and is in tolerable accord 
with the celebrated Pali MuhapartnibbanasuHo. (Another 
passage from the fttnmrvaniimira serves as an introduction 
to Story No. 40). 

A hundred years after the passing of the Buddha 
lived king AsJloka, He had a son named Kunaia who 
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was so charming that Che king thought he had no equal 
tn the world, One day, however, he learnt from merchants 
from Gatidhara that there were still more handsome young 
men than the prince in their country. According to the 
merchants there was living a youth called .Sundara who was 
not only of irreproachable beauty, but wherever he turned 
there sprang up a lotus pond and a garden. The astonished 
king Ashcka sent a messenger and invited Sundara and 
satisfied himself about this wonder. The king asked to what 
karma the youth owed his excellence and the Elder Upagupta 
gave the explanation. At the time that the Buddha had just 
attained to complete Nirvana the present Sundara was an 
impoverished peasant who prepared a refreshing hath and 
revived with food Mahakaghyapa and his suite of 500 monks 
who had performed die obsequies of the master, who were 
depressed with sorrow at the passing of the 1,ord and who 
had heen exhausted with the long journey. Sundara was now 
enjoying the fruit of this his good deed. 


taka and 
cognate tales. 


A number of the stories in our Avadartashataka turn up 
Avadanaslta- m other Avadana anthologies and a few 
also Li the Pali Apatiaaas, Thus the 
legend of Kashtrapala which is No, 90 
in our collection corresponds partly to the Rm^dasuHa of 
the Pali Alajhimanikaya and partly the Satiktfala Apad<m*> 
But the correspondence stops short of the titles in the 
Sanskrit and the Pali and the Pali A pa Jana displays great 
divergence (Fecr, Avadanashataka, pp. 240 f., 81S f., 835, 
340 ff., 354 f., 360 f., 372 f. t 439 ty, 


An old work which bears a great resemblance to the 
Tibetan and Avadanalhatalca and has a number of 
Chinese analo* stories in common with it is the Karma 
** ICS ‘ shataka vt Hundred Karma Stories. This 
work, however, is unfortunately preserved to ua only in a 
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Tibetan translation. (Feer pp, XXIX L, 442 ff 4 V, V, 382 ff., 
404 fit. and JA 1901 V. XVH, pp. SO ff., 2B7 ff.,4l0ff } 
Speyer p. XIX f.). Translated from Sanskrit but no longer 
preserved in the original language is also the Tibetan collec- 
tion of Avadanas now celebrated in the literature of the world 
as the story hook of Osangtun under the title of The Wit* 
Mon and the Foot, tt has been translated into German by 
J. Schmidt. Takakusu points to a Chinese version of this 
work (JR AS 1901, p. 447 ff.} 


A collection younger than the Avarfanasbataka but one 
which has incorporated in it exceedingly 
Pivyavadana. ^ ^ ^ the j^ ya: , ai i, ina or the Divine 

Avadana. The original Sanskrit has been edited by Cowel 
and Neil of Cambridge. Urge extracts front it had already 
been translated by Humouf (Introduction to the History of 
Indian Buddhism). The title of the work is not certain: it is 
only found in the chapter headings of some manuscripts. 
Rejendralal Mitra described a 1 manuscript entitled Dipyavada- 
nantala which greatly deviates from our printed edition 
(Nepalese Buddhist Literature, pp. c 04-3 IS). Also a Paris 
manuscript which is described in the Cambridge edition 
(p. 663 ff.) harmonizes only partially with our Divyavadana. 


This collection of stories, of great importance for the 
history of Indian sociology, begins with 

Characteristics* • the Mahayanistic benediction, “Oh. 

reverence to all the exalted Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas " and contains a few obviously later accretion*, 
in the Mahayanistic sense. As a whole, however, the book 
decidedly belongs to the Hinayana school. As the example 
of the Mahayanistic interpolation wc may mention 
chapter XXXTV which Is noted in the collection itself as a 
Mahay anas utra (p. 483). In chapter XXX there occurs 
the ihodakihara vidya or the well-known Tibetan formula 
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of ant mam padtne hum (Poussin, Boudhiame p. SSI). 

Tlic Sanskrit canon of Buddhism is repeatedly men- 
tioned and individual canonic texts are quoted such as 
Dirgkagamo-, Udatta, Stkaviragatha (Olden berg, 2DMG 52, 
1891, pp. 653, G55 f., 658, 665}* It mentions the four Aganias 
(p. SS3). Many of the stories commence and terminate 
exactly as in the Avadanashauka. And finally a number of 
stereotyped phrases and descriptions, so characteristic, appear . 
again in self-same words in the Divyavadana. In all proba- 
bility they a m derived from the common source,— the Vtnaye~ 
ptiaka of the Sarvastivadis. As a matter of feet, more than 
half of the anecdotes have been borrowed from the latter but 
several have been Joans from the Sttfraiankarn of Ashva* 
ghosha which we discussed above (Huber BEFEO IV, 1904, 

709 fF, | V4 1906, 1 fifj- Sylvain Levi T’oung Pao, V. Vli, 
1907, 105 If., and Speyer A vad ana shat aka II, preface p, XVI f.J. 

The Divyavadana is composed of very varied materials, 
has no principle of division, nor is it 
components* uniform with regard to language and 
style. Mast of the legends are written in 
good simple Sanskrit prose which is only here and there 
interrupted by Gathas. But in some passages we flnd also 
elaborate poetry of genuine Kavva style with tong compounds. 
The editor of this collection of legends appears, therefore, to 
have simply pieced together a variety of stories from other text s. 
From this also follows that die several component elements of 
the work are assignable to different periods of time. If our col- 
lections has been alleged, was already translated into Chinese 
in the third Christian century it could not have Ken publi- 
shed ip die original long before that date. At the same time 
we have to bear in mind that because some of the Avadaou 
in the DtvjHmadaitj were translated into Chinese in the third 
century (Co we l Neil, p. 665}, therefore it docs not necessarily 
follow that the work an a whole was rendered into Chinese 
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( Kern Manual, p. 10 Barth, RllR V, id, p. £60). Not 
only there is the mention of the successor* of Aahoka, the 
kings of the Shunga dynasty down to the Pushyamiira 
! A7S KC.) but there i* the repeated gec urreocc of the dinar a, 
which brings ufl down to the second century* And some 
perioJ after Ashvaghoslia must have elapsed before a 
compiler could take extracts from his Sutraiankara for his 
own anthology. The DivyavaJanu. therefore, was redacted 
rather in the third than in the second century* Nevertheless 
,t is remarkable that just one ol the most interesting legends 
in the LHvyavadana, the dtury of Shard ulakama, was 
translated into Chinese in 265 A .D. The contents of this 
Avadana noteworthy in many respects, are as follows t— 

The Master was sojourning in Shravasti and Amanda was 

, , „ , wont daily to repair to the town on his 

bhardutakarna- 

love Ql the un- begging round. Once upon * time ' 
touchable. | ]e was returning from the town, he became 
thirsty and saw a Chandaia maiden, named Prakriti, fetching 
water from a well. “ Sister," said lie to her, « Give me some 
water to drink." Prakriti replied. M I am a Chandaia girl, 
Revered Aoanda. " “ Sister, n said Ananda. « I do not ask 

you about your family and your caste, but if you have any 
water left, give it to me and I will drink,” (Note that ao 
for the similarity with Jesus and the Samaritan woman is 
surprising, John 4, " ff., but the whole course of the narra- 
tive further down in The Gospel is so different that we can 
scarcely think of any connection between the Buddhist and 
Christian Scriptures.) The maiden hands him the water to 
drink and foils deep in love with the Saint. She tells her 
mother that she will die or have Ananda for her husband. 
The mother, who was a powerful witch, prepared a potent 
philtre and attempted her sorcery on Ananda with mantras. 
The process is described in a way similar to the incantation 
in the Kaushikasutra of the AthSrvavetU. The charm is 
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successful, Ananda comes into the house of die Chandala 
where the joyful Prakrit! has prepared a bed. Hut in the 
moment of supreme danger, A non tla breaks out into tears and 
supplicates, the Buddha in Ills distress. The latter hastens 
to his succour with his own counter mantras. Ananda 
leaves the Chnndata home and returns lo It is monastery. 
The great witch declares to her unfortunate daugiher that the 
necromancy of Gautama is superior to her own. But Prakrit!, 
the Chandala maiden, was yet not cured of her lose. She 
went into the town anil full owed Ananda day after dav as he 
went forth on his mendicant’s circuit. Once more Ananda in 
his Sorrow turned to the Master for help. The latter summoned 
Pmkriti to himself and ostensibly consented to her desire 
tliat Amanda should he her husband. Soon, however, lie 
brings her to a frame of mind in which she takes the vow of 
spinstcrly chastity and turns a nun. She not onty has her 
hair shaven and dons the nun's weeds, but dives into 
the profundity of the four Noble Truths and understands the 
religion of the Buddha in its entirety. 

When, however, the Brahmans, warriors and citizens of 
Shravasti heard that the Huddha made a Chandala daughter a 
nun, they were greatly perturbed, conveyed it to the king 
Prasenajit and the latter immediately set out for the Master 
to remonstrate with him. Numerous Brahmans, warriors and 
citizens of Shravasti had gathered together there. Then the 
Buddha related the story ofTrishanku, the Chandala chieftain. 
The latter ages ago was desirous of matching his learned son 
Shardukkarna to the daughter of the proud Brahman Push- 
karosari. The Brahman rejected his overtures with disdain 
and now follows a most interesting dialogue in which 
1 nshanku subjects to searching criticism the caste system 
and the Brah manic code of morality. I le demonstrates that 
between members of the various castes there exists no such 
natural difference as between diverse species of animals and 
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plants. Moreover, there could be no caste according to the 
doctrines of transmigration and the theory o! karma inasmuch 
as each individually is reborn in accordance with his own 
deeds. Finally. Pushkarasari is convinced of i he erudition of 
Tri shank u and consents to the marriage. And, concludes the 
Master, the Brahman’s daughter was in a former birth no 
other than the Chandala spinster Prakrit!. The Buddha 
hirnseir was in that age Trishanku ^ :and who else could he 
Mbardulakarna, but Ananda, 

This beautiful Ir^eiid qf «hr fcmktHMs wa- knciim to HichflFrI Wa£nft bv 
m.LiHEi'i of tbr F^hi h frqniUllcfi t-t Boumouf ■ IntrpJnrtTmi ji. 2015 ft,) atitl 
■ i fprjfi it hn hav lnvt.1 tiU ■" Vkium," 

Old because already translated into Chinese in the third 
Christian century is also the cycle of 
Ash&kBvadana stories called the A shokavudatta incorpo- 
rated with the Divyavadana ( XXVI- 
XXIX j. The central figure of the tales is the great king 
As oka. Historically these legends contain hardly anything, 
of moment. But the important exceptions are, first, the 
mention of the persecution of Jainism (p. 4£7 ) ; and secondly 
tiie in tolerance of Buddhist monks under Pushy ami tra 
(p. 433 f, ), Rhys Davids has studied these allusions (JPTS 
1^96, p, 68 f.), The tales are more valuable from the lite- 
rary standpoint. First of all here we have the extraordinary 
dramatic legend of Upagupta and Mara. It is an unusually 
bold idea to have Mara the Evil One, the Tempter, converted 
hy a Buddhist monk. Still bolder it is when saint Upagupta. 
who longs lor a vision of the Buddha, who had passed for 
centuries into Nirvana, implores his proselyte Mara to appear 
to him in the garb of the Buddha and the latter, like an 
experienced actor, *o thoroughly personates the Buddha that 
the holy man sinks in obeisance before him. So drama- 
tically conceived in the whole story that one can well believe 
that here simply a Buddhist drama is recapitulated. In 
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language, style and metre tiii piec^ bdotiga to cIj* art of 
court poetry. We ate not therefore at all surprised that, 
has been proved K> Huber, the compiler of the Btvywar 
dana I ias extracted in its literal entirety this magnificent 
section from the S*dr#l&nkmru of Aahv^ghosha* 


UHtTanduB^L pf J - JSftCMk, tnunktnJ 6'j iViudlwh. ,Va*u *ind Buddie* 

. HI IT. Hubtr Aslii^^hrwLa Mitrril.anfeuri triiLilatpiT fntfl- FrftnrJh r 
p- ZiKi if. aeuI BRFKO 4. 1S*CH, r . TQt** tJ. 

I t i-l i VPf»id>u 4 if thife qufctf- iutlftfe imd miijra.HJttlC 1 3 iin bwa 

.sin-uTw.-.l frumthn Run tw l-.^k df LDkQf.m.i,*ttiby Duniiic-lj#- iBKFKU, 4 
UKU, [r. Il l fF. i It. IE PBTusirltftbW Umt the monnitiyry in UpnE iipl ik 

i wkn furu-^.i-ruli* IXffimmH tht pi^plnr ftF Mh&tmj lived, w** fin tided bj 
ibi- bnKhpxi S'KtA (aecftr) ttmt Mial.i (joldter) and Vjli according! it etlfod 
N J »t.bhcijbu. Not mnppropruu-Jv Leri «llfl 111# A BbeJaYldblm n kiuri r>r 
.4/(rkdrmni- of th-p >" ;lLji! .'I nn i ksi eh utuLiierj ikt kJatljUFfe,. 


mother and 
ittp^son. 


The source of one of the most charming legends in the 
kunalft t Queen Aahqka cycle oF tales in the Dwywafana 
remains unknown. It is the pathetic 
episode of Kunala, He was the son of 
King A*hoka,and at the instigation ofliis wicked step-mother 
was Minded of his eyes of wonderful beauty- Mot for a 
moment did he feel indignation or hatred against her who was 
the cause of so much misery to himself. 


The Pii'yttiiKfana lias many legends in common with 
the Pali canon. The seventh chapter is 
Pali parallels. an extract from the AfaAaport»‘trvManUr». 

1 o a well-known Pali sutra or dialogue 
corresponds the history of Purna who goes out as an apostle 
to the wild and violent Shronaparan takas, determined to hear 
with equanimity and gentleness their invectives, assaults and 
attempts at murder. (Divyavadana p, 36 fF,) 

J *4 id rut t&u 1 1 >\* n IV J1, flu ; Mjij ill ini Liu ikiij. III, J(f . Jp|ig l§g7 < |, 03 
r»li j4Uik« Xu. 4 *»«*»» to DWjBv.rtMm, 4SB B , tl.d nwy beji>*tViM of 

t'" 10 * , ” TOta * rt «" Mill. « Hcinl no »m1 * radii nil t .mui*. 

cnbrttitiup W(mlUi 4 
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The Rupavatinvadana, thirty -second in our collection 
reminds n« rather of the legends in the 

Kupaiati s jatakamala, The heroine cuts off her 
breast to feed with her flesh and Hood a 
starving woman who was about to eat up her child. In her. 
however, we see the Mahay ana ideal of a Kodhisattva who 
when questioned as to ihe motive of her behaviour, replies 
41 Verily I sacrifice my breast for ihe sake of the child 
not that 1 may get kingdom or joys, not for heaven, not to 
become Indra, not to reign supreme over the world as it? 
sole sovereign, but for no reason except that I may attain to 
supreme, complete, enlightenment tn order that I may 
domesticate the untamed, liberate those that are not free, 
console Lhosc that are disconsolate and that ! may conduct to 
complete Nirvana the une inane i paled. As true as this 
resolve of mine is, may tny womanly sex vanish and may 1 
become a man." No sooner did she utter these words than 
she was transformed into a prince Rupavata who aiterwartl* 
became king and reigned for 60 years. 

In die *time Kavya style as the jatakamala there is the 
legend which is an artistic elaboration of the Majtrakanyakft 
Avadana in accordance with the tradition of ihe Ava- 
danashataka of which it is ihe thirty- sixth story. In our 
nayavaiama it is the thirty-eighth. Extracts of this nature 
bring the collection of Dtvyavadana in harmony with the 
ordinary category of the Avadanamala literature. 

Poetic elaboration of avadana stories drawn partly from 
the Avndanashataka and part I v from other 

Kafpitdruma- 

vmJnnsmala. sources is represented hv the l\ai pa- 
th rmun pdattamola » the “ Wishtree- 
avadana-gHrland," that is, a garland of avadana u which 
procures all desires ; by the Kiunavaclanamata or the 
“ Precious store -avadana-g arty nd and by the A scikavadana- 
mala, or the “ Avadana garland of king Asoka. " 
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The A'affirtifrumitmifiinamiild heging with an elaboration 
oi Ljie last story in the Avadaimshataka, 

Mabl^iD IsmL ' And i ust as in the the elder 

L p^ggpta appears carrying on a dialogue 
with king Asoka so all the legends in these Avadanamalas 
have been shaped in the form of conversations between Asoka 
and l r pagiipta» The Asokav adan&mala in its first part 
contains legends of Asoka ktnudf, then only follow religious 
instruction in the shape of historical narratives related by 
iJjtagupta to Asoka, Vow all these three collections differ 
Irom the AvaJauashataka not only in the circumstance that 
they have been cast entirely m rpk ihtokas, but especially in 
tliat they belong unequivocally to the Mahay ana and in 
language and style remind one of tile I ’u ran as. Besides, 
they must belong also to the period which gave hirtb to the 
sectarian Purona*. It may he noted that as has been shown 
by Waddell (JASB proceedings, 1899 , p, ;o ff , ) u P a- 
gupta is only another name oi Tissa Moggaliputta, the 
perceptor of Asoka. I le also a well-known celebrity in 

Pali literature. 

Another collection which lias liberally drawn upon the 
A vada nashataka is the Dvtrvi tHshaiyavudaim or the Avadana 
of the Twenty-two Sections. Here also I'pagupta is represent- 
ed as holding dialogues with Asoka, Hut they soon disappear 
from the stage and their place is occupied by Shafcyamuni 
and Maitreya, the Buddha of the present period and the 
Ruddlia to come. But the legends here are rela.ed i n pr0 se 
and hate been divided into sections in accordance with the 
morals inculcated by each. They deal with « acts of merit ’> 
“listening to sermons.* liberality," and so forth. The 




Bhatirakaionadana is a collection of thirty-four legends which 
Upagupta relates to Asoka. Its title connects the advadanas 
witli the age of virtue. It is similar to the Avadanamalas in 
that it is entirely in verse. But tn plan and contents it bears 
a resemblance to the MahaVagga of the Pali Vinayapitaka. 

BcTiiiftU Catah>£il^ jk i!.’ h Fenr xiii .3 Raj. Mllrti Jk 43 fT; 8 psvvsinl. 

A-j^rJIn^ to e. iFOIitenbur^ who W trariAlistoJ thfl iiirt^fatiri}i stafj, 
n‘bJi:h anotber vf-rjEqii of JjiLafauiub 3J, tiorrssporultn^ w i1j& Pah Jntak* 
>io. i;iT I.JRAS IHtia, [k 33 J rTOfc tlxt! Skid * r :fl of H Litt lt date tbiwi Kid: ^ndr* 
who floutfah»3 tibGiui. TO in A'D- 

just as in this sectarian Pumnas there are extensive 
chapters and sometimes entire intfepen- 

MistcMimecms dent works which are teehnicallv called 

Avndnmts. * . , . " . 

Mahatmyas, ut legendary import ana 

generally invented to explain the origin of a festival or rite 

(vrata)i so also we have a corresponding category of Buddhist 

texts. A collection of such legends is the Vrminntndama ta 

or 84 Garland of avandas on fasts and rites n which has nothing 

in common with the Avanda collection mentioned above 

except that it has the same framework^ dialogues between 

Upagupta and Asoka- 

Raj. Jtfjtnh Jip. 103 ft-, 33 if.* 3^1,, Jtft If, Otber tcfxtft oi ih* daa 

are at pp. 2 is I., 332 U 2 itf ft, *fl& ff-. 3*30 If* j L- Fcot fiinwmmmTift, 
ITIhliTium ct YmtAYJldEmiDBla xrE, IUirau, TiPiS J, p. ly ff . 

These are obviously very late Mahayana texts. A collec- 
tion of a most variegated nature h the Victirakam ikavada na 
which lias thirty-two stories t some of them derived from the 
Avad-inashataka and others appertaining to the type of the 
Vratavadann, Mixed like the contents is also the language 
being now a barbarous Sanskrit, now Sanskrit verse, again 
Pali and 90 forth* ( Speyer, pp, xciii-nr ). All these books are 
up to now only known in manuscript. But there are others 
which are accessible to us though only In their Tibetan and 
Chinese translations. 


As regards avadana collections in Chinese, (see Feer m) 
Avadanas in the Contes el Apologues Indient of 
Chinese and Stanislas Julfen f Paris. 1SS0 T translated into 

Tibetan, German by Schneli, 1305, are of Chinese 

origin, ultimately going back to Sanskrit prime texts. But in 
our collections of manuscripts and In Chinese and Tibetan 
translations we have preserved to us not only anthologies of 
avad a na s . hut also sera ml i nd iv idti al avadanas of exteti si ve 
compass* For instance, die Sum agadhavatfana^ represents 
the legend of Suniagadha, the daughter of the famous mer- 
chant Anatha-pindado, who creates an aversion for the Jams 
In her husband and by a miracle converts the whole city to 
the religion of the Buddha. In one of her former births she 
was the daughter of the celebrated king Krikn associated in 
legends with his wonderful dreams. These dreams have a 
wider significance than as affecting Sanskrit or even Buddhist 
literature. They belong to the literature of die world* 
(See Jataka No* 77 and S. d'Qldenburg in ]RAS p. 509 
ff. and Tsuru -Matsu Tokiwai Studies in Sumagadha*- 
vadana. Dissertation for the University of Strasburg. 1839 j 
Raj. Mitra 1 p* S37,) It is remarkable iliac the same avadana 
is quoted from a Vinaya text in the Aikidharmakoshu 
Vyukhya of Yashomltra, Finally, we have to make particular 
men lion of the ponderous corpus of avadanas by the great 
Kashmirian Buddhist poet Kashemendra* who flourished about 
i'.y*" A*D* H£s work the A vndan^Salpaiala enjoys high 
reputation in Tibet* 

The text with the Tibetan translation is edited in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series by Sarat Chandra Das and Hari 
Mohan \ idyabhusana. Kslicmeodra is a prolific writer and 
versifier of almost astounding fertility. We shall come across 
him more than one t later on because he has occupied himself 
with various provinces of literature* However, he distinguishes 
hiE.iach less by his genius and taste than by his iron assiduity. 
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The great mass of legends into which Kshemendrn work-s the 
Buddhist Avadanas in the style of the elegant poetry is more 
didactic than spiritual as regards the tales which he selects - 
The Buddhist propensity to self-sacrifice has been carried 
here to such refinement and to such a pitch and the doctrine 
of Karma has been inculcated with such extravagance and 
above all the moral is so thickly strewn over that it often 
overshoots the mark. The collection consists oi 10* legends 
to which Soniendra s the son of KshemenJra, added* beside!? an 
introduction j the one hundred and eighth tale of Jimutavahana* 
Ail these legends are mostly known to ns cither from other 
Avarfana antliologies or otherwise. The Padmavatl Avadana, 
for instance, is the story of Fadnmvati familiar to us in the 
Pali commentaries. Tlie Kkashrmga Avadana is the Rishya- 
shringa legend So well known to us* They both occur also in 
the Mabavastu (NGGW* 1901 p* 20) and Luders has shown 
that Kshemendra has worked up this legend after the 
Mahavastu. The version by Kshemendra of this story has 
been reproduced in German verse by 1 1 Frandte. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The entire BudJhist Sanskrit literature discussed up to 
now belongs to the borderland and the 
Mahay anasutrns. buffer state between the Minay an a and 
the Mahay ana Buddhism, Now we turn to 
those works which stand decidedly on the Mahay ana self. 
There is no canon of the Mahay an a, and there can be none 
because the Mahay ana represents no unity of sects. We are 
indeed, informed cf a council which is said to have been held 
under King Kaniska, but whether at this council any canon 
was established, and if so, in what language and by what 
sects, is left doubtful. The so-called « nine dharmas ” are no 
canon of any sect, but a series of books which have been 
composed at different periods and belong to different persua- 
sions, though all of them enjoy a high veneration in Nepal 
today. These nine works are i 

A sh taaahasrika Prajnaparamita, Suddharinapundarika, 
Lalitavistara, Laokavatwa, Suvarnaprabhasa, Gandavyuha, 
Tathagathaguliyaka Samadhiraja, Dashabhumishvara, All 
these scriptures are also designated Vaipulyasutras. 

The term dliarma in the a nine dharmas " is no doubt 
an abbreviation for Dharmaparyaya or 

Batata PfcJ-l. relig10uS texts ' A d >vine service 

is accorded to these nine books in Nepal, 
a btbliolatry which is characteristic of the Buddhism 
prevalent there anti which Is manifested in die body of the 
texts themselves. 

IL*!j?W!n 9 Enayi p. |3; Kurnoiif'i JrMtndtp-timi L] . 28 ft. ftfl ,p . c , ■ 

H W BkailejliLfciu trR I! £08 Jl r 

The most important ant! as a literary production of high 
Saddharma- Lite Maliayanasutras is the 

jHjndarifca. ^aa^armapundartka, the ‘ Lotus of 
„ die Good Law," It was translated into 

trench as early as 16S2 by Bitniouf and in ISS4 an English 
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translation by Kem appeared in the Sacred Hooks of the 
liant series* The Sanskrit text was edited at St, Petersburg 
in 1SKJ8 in the /iifttwthzca B mid tea series by the joint 
editors the Dutch scholar, Kern, and the Japanese professor, 
H uny ip Nanjio* Whoever desires to be acquainted with the 
Mahay ana Buddhism with all its distinguishing features 
with all its excellencies and shortcomings, may be recom- 
mended a study of the^e texts. Here very little remains of 
Shaky amuni as a maw* The Buddha is properly speaking 
jKhv higher than a god, above all the divinities* an immeasur- 
ably exalted Beings who has lived since countless mens and 
who will live for all eternity. 4 1 am the father of the world/' 
he says of himself (xv, Gatha Sl> p 11 who have sprung from 
myself {Svayambhii}, the physician and the protector of all 
creatures \ and only because I know how the famous are of 
perverted sense and blind that I, who have never ceased eo 
exist, give myself out ns departed*” It is only because of his 
compassion for all creatures, his regard for the infirmities of 
human understanding, that he pretends to have entered 
Nirvana- He is comparable to the physician who had many 
sons and who once during their father's absence fell seriously 
ill- The father, on his return, treated them with medicaments, 
but only a few of them took the medicine* the others refusing 
it* In order to persuade even the latter to accept the treat- 
ment, the father goes out into a foreign country and pretends 
to be dead. The children, who now Eeet themselves orphan*, 
take the prescribed physic and are heated* The Buddha has 
recourse to a similar stratagem when he apparently enters 
Nirvana, but again and again he emerges to proclaim his 
gospel (Chapter xv. SB f PI, p, 3^4 IT)- It is his evangel 
that connects him with humanity, but not like the Buddha of 
the Pali sufrus } who roams about from place to place as a 
med leant friar to proclaim his doctrine, preaches the Buddha 
of the w Lotus/' He takes up his stay on the Gridhrakuta 


peak among “a numerous assembly of monks and ntms and 
often still larger crowds of thousands of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, of gods and demi-god», ,r ;YnJ whenever lie 
purposes “to shower down the mighty rain of religion, to 
sound the great drum of faith, to raise the lofty hanner of faith, 
to kindle the illuminating torch of creed, to Wow the powerful 
trumpet of religion, to heat the colossal kettle-drum of religion, 
a flash of light breaks forth from the circle of liair between 
Ills eyebrows which illuminate- the eighteen thousand 
‘ Buddha countries * with all the Buddhas and the crea- 
tures therein and reveals wondrous visions to the Bodhi- 
sattva Mai trey a. For the Buddha of the ® Lotus 11 is likewise 
a mighty sorcerer who loves by means of grand phantasma- 
goria to influence the minds of his audience. And thus diverg- 
ing as is this Buddha from the one known to us in the 
ancient texts, so also deviates his doctrine from the Buddha of 
the l linayana, I rue, it n his mission to conduct the crea- 
tures to 11 Buddha knowledge,” to enlightenment, but he 
gives them a particular vehicle the Buddha Vehicle, S: which 
leads them to the goal. Every living entity can heeome a 
Buddha that only listens to the sermon of the Buddha, tliat 
performs any deed of virtue, that lead> a moral life. But even 
those who adore the relics, bull J stufl a r, or construct images 
of the Buddha of any kind whether of precious stone, marble, 
wooden Statues or frescoes, and even children who set up 
stupas of sand while at play or scratch tile lineaments of the 
Buddha on the wall, those who offer dowers or incense to the 
stupas or make music there,— nay, even such as have 
fortuitously thought of the Lord with the idea of “ Veneration 
to the Buddha,” every one of them attains to supreme illumi- 
nation (chapter 2, Gathas 61 ff, 74 ff, SBE Si, p, 47 ff). 
The three “vehicles are only apparent. They are all supper 
sed to lead to Nirvana, — that of the disciple, that of the 
Pratyiktbulhis aiJ that of the Baddhisattvas. In reality, 


however, it is only the grace of the Buddha hy which the one 
as well as tile other reaches illumination and becomes Buddha, 
This tend is elucidated with one of those charming parables 
which not seldom occur in the Saddharmapundarika. 

In an old dilapidated house there lived a father with his 
children. Suddenly the house took lire, 

house on fi re, TUe k thcr was in a his children. 

He was a strong min and could take 
up the younger ones in his arms and fly from the house, 
but tlie house had only one door. The children, who suspected 
nothing, were running about in play and took no heed of his 
warning, lie was threatened with perishing along with his 
children in the surrounding fire, Now* a sound idea occurred 
to him. Children always love toys, and he called out to them 
and said that he hud all sorb; of expensive tovs, hul lock-carts, 
tram carts, antelope carts, collected for them Out of the house. 
No sooner did the children hear these words then tlicv rushed 
out of doors and were saved, Now they asked of their 
father for the promised three kinds of toy carts and the father, 
being a wealthy man, gave them splendid and beautifully up- 
holstered bullock-carts. The children were delighted and 
happy. Now who would accuse the father of falsehood in 
that he promised the children three kinds or ordinary pby 
carts and gave them in reality carts of a most splendid descrip- 
tion ? Similarly the Buddha treats the children that are men, 
inducing them to come out by promise of the three “vehicles” 
from the burning and dilapidated house of this world, saves 
them and bestows upon them a unique vehicle, the costliest 
of all, tlie M Vehicle of the Buddha/' 

The Buddha is also represented in the- Buddhist parable 
of the lost son as the good affluent father kindly disposed 
towards his sons, the human children : 


A rich man had an on!) son. 1 1c roamed about in 
foreign countries for fifty years, white the 
father wa* growing continually more wcai- 
i hy and had become a greuL man. But the 
-ton lived in foreign lands impoverished and in straitened 
ire u instances. At last he comes home as a beggar where 
his father was a[[ this while longingly expecting him. The 
beggar ^on comes to tlve house of his father but he does not 
recognise his parent in thi- great man who, surrounded bv a 
large retinue like a king, sits in the front of his mansion. 
As he sees the pomp and circumstance, he hies from the 
house in fear lest the beggar in tattered rags he maltreated. 


I lie father, however, immediately recognises him and 
sends our his servants to fetch the mendicant, trembling 
and shaking with terror he is dragged along and falls down 
powerless, The father then gives orders to release him. 
The beggar stands up joyful and repairs towards the poor 
quarters of the city. Now the wealthy man bethinks himself 
of a plan to win the confidence of his son. l ie gets him 
oppressed with the meanest piece of work by the workmen 
in his house hut takes opportunity frequently to associate 
with him and gradually worms himself into his confidence. 
Twenty years In this way pass by without the father being 
recognised by the son. When on the point of death he sum- 
mons all his relations and announces that the beggar, who 
had become his confidential servant was his own son, and 
appoints him heir to all his estate. This wealthy man was 
the Buddha, the son that was lost and recovered are the 
human children who only very gradually draw themselves to 
the Buddha, the wise father, and finally acquire his fortunate 
legacy. 
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The Master is as frequently compared to a physician 
as to a loving father. The simile is 
^ftguage. 0 especially expanded in which the children 
of the world are likened to those that 
are bom blind and whose eyes are opened by the great 
physician Buddha (p h 12y ft) That the Buddha knows 
no partiality hut is to al] equally a good father and physi- 
dan is brought home by means of two charming metaphors* 
Just as a powerful rain cloud goes down caves and refreshes 
all grass, verdure and trees by its moisture and just as the 
latter sucked by the dryness of the earth blow into it new 
life, so also appears the Buddha In the world and renovates 
all creatures by bringing them the gift of peace- As the 
sun and the moon send down their rays equally on all* on the 
good and the wicked, on the high and the tow, so the 
precepts of the Buddha arc for the whole world (pp* 193 ff. 
122 ff, 128 ff.) 

AH these similes would be more beautiful if they were 
Exaggeration n0t out too extensively and cxtftVft* 

of phrase and gaudy far so that the point of comparison 
figure. suffers* But tills hyperbole in the figura- 

tive language is quite characteristic of the hook* It Is 
ail actual intoxication of words with which the reader is 
deadened, the thought being drowned in the inundation of 
verbiage* Still more immense and magnified than words 
are the figures* There lives, for instance, u a Buddha forty 
hundred thousand myriads ol ten million won®, as many as 
there arc grains of sunJ in the River Ganges* 1 } and after 
he liad attained to complete Nirvana, his true religion endured 
for a hundred thousand myriads of ten mill ion ages equal to 
the number of ears of corns in all India ; and a degenerated 
form of the true faith continued further fora thousand myriads 
of ten million ages equal to die number of the ears of corn in 




the four continents, And there arose one alter another in the 
world 11 twenty hundred thousand myriads of ten million ” such 
Buddhas (chap. xi, SHE, SL text, pp. 876 f.3P5.) In the most 
extravagant fashion, beyond all limits of computation the 
Buddha is glorified, especially m the grandiose phantas- 
magoria of Chapter XIV in which, through the magical 
powers of the Ruddha, the earth splits and suddenly appear 
from all sides many hundred thousand myriads oi ten 
thousand Eodhisattvas each with a following as numerous 
as the aggregate grains of sixty Ganges streams. And 
while these innumerable Bodhiaattvas pay homage to the 
Buddha fifty ages pass away during which a great silence 
rules hut which through the supernatural power of the Lord 
appear only as an afternoon. To the astonished Mai trey a 
the Buddha says that all these Hodhisattvas have been his 
disciples. Equally limitless and exaggerated is the adoration 
of the text itself. For, strangely enough, in live midst of 
our text there is the recurring mention of the preaching and 
live exposition of the book by the Buddha and its propagation 
by the preceptors. Thus in Chapter XI. Sliakyamuni causes 
to appear in the air a stupa and from inside the stupa is 
heard a voice of a Buddha dead for myriads of ages;— 
“Excellent, excellent, exalted Shaky arnutii, thou hast well 
uttered this sermon of the Lotus of the good Religion ; 
yea, it is so, it Ls so, exalted, blessed Lord.' 1 Time and 
again the merit of the preacher of the Lotus and the faithful 
listeners of this exhortation is praised. It is cited in 
Chapter XX!!. 

The sermon of the Lotus is like fire for tliose who are 
. benumbed, Jike clothing to the naked, 

"he'siUra ^ 13® a leader to the qaravan, a mother 

to children, a boat to those who would 
cross the river, a taper for die dispelling of darkness. He 
who writes down this book or causes it to be written acquires 
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end lew merit. The female creature that hears h has lived 
For the last time as a female, I lc who listens to the sermon 
of the LuiUh and declares his agreement with it shall always 
have a sweet breath as if issuing Irom a lotus and from his 
body will flow the fragrance of sandal. 

All this immoderation of language and especially the 
Persistence laudation of the text in the text itself are 
of Purartk as peculiar to the Mahay ana Sutras 
influence. to t he Puranas. The Amitayur- 

dhyana Sutra lays down : ** When a person has committed 
much evil, Hut has not spoken ill of the great Vaipulya Sutras, 
and if he he a very stupid man, who neither feels reproach for 
his wicked deeds nor repents of them, but if he at the moment 
of his death encounters a good and wise preceptor who recites 
to him the superscription and titles of the twelve sections of 
the Mahay an a texts, and tfhe has thus heard of all the Sutras, 
he will be absolved from the great sins which would otherwise 
hurl him into birth and death Tor thousands of ages." k is the 
spirit of the Puranas which is perceived in every line of the 
Saddltarmapundarika. Tlte few points of contact between 
the text of the Saddharmapundarika and that of the 
Shatanatha brail rnan.i which Kern indicates by no means 
suffice to bring the work in line with the Vedic literature 
tSBE 21, p, xV) f), and it is precisely on this count that the 
book cannot belong to the earticst period of Buddhism, If 
we did not know that it had already been translated into 
Chinese between 255 and 3 IS A.D., we should not consider Tt 
as so ancient, for the latter date must at least be its age. 

At all events, however, the book contains elements 
Elements of ° * diverse periods. It is impossible that 
diverse the Sanskrit prose and the galhas in 

epochs. it m j xc d Sanskrit “ should have arisen 

contemporaneously, even tf they did not incorporate often 
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glaring inconsistency of contents. Frequently in the prose 
passages as also in the pathos the book is spoken 
of as a metrical composition. It is probable that originally 
the hook consisted only of verse with brief prose passages 
interspersed by way of introduction and links between tire 
verses. These brief prose paragraphs were subsequently 
expanded especially as the dialect of the verse gradually be- 
came obsolete. And, without being e xae t ly common tary, the y 
catne to serve as an exposition. It is remarkable that just 
those chapters which contain no gathas prove even on other 
grounds to be rather accretions. These chapters, from xxi 
to xxvi, are more devoted to the panegyric of the Bodhi- 
sattvas white the Sadharmapundarika in the rest of the texts 
sings the glorification of the Buddha Shakyamuni. One of 
these Kodhisattvas is Hhaisajyaraja, the prince of the 
Physician’s art who, in xxi chapter reveals magical 
formula and exorcisms (Dharanis) and in chapter xxii, after 
he has for twelve years fed on fragrant substance and drunk 
oil, covers himself in finest clothing, has an oil bath and bums 
himself. For twelve thousand years his both" bums without 
cessation, and this grand sacrifice and glorious firework lias 
the only object of showing respect to the Buddha and to the 
Sadharmapundarika i The xsivth chapter is devoted to the 
Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara, a great redeemer, lie who 
invokes him i-, free from every danger. The sword of the 
executioner breaks to pieces when the person condemned 
to death offers supplication to him. All fetters are loosened, 
only if his name is pronounced. He saves the shipwrecked 
and the caravans overtaken by robbers. A woman who 
desires a aon or a beautiful daughter has only to Invoke 
Avalokiteshvaia and her wish is fulfilled. This chapter also 
contains a large gaiha extract to the glorification oi Avatoki- 
teah vara, but this too is a late addition. For all the gathas 
ape not older than the prose, many being interpolated at 
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subsequent periods, (lvern SHE £1 p, xviii f). 'I he ancient 
Chinese translation contains doubtless chapters xxi-xxvi. but 
in an Older different from that of cur Sanskrit text. This 
shows that the paris hiihtax or appendices were not 
appertaining originally to the work. 

Although, however, the Sadharmapuntlarika represents 
later and earlier ingredients it displays 
A (re of the a much greater unity of character than 

Sutra either the Mahavastu or the Lalilavistara, 

It is not possible that the older and the younger components 
should be separated by any extensive lapse of time, li the 
book had assumed its present compass between 265 and Sin 
A.D., when the first Chinese translation was prepared or even 
earlier, in its primary formation it must have well arisen 
about 200 AJJ, Even Kern, who strives to establish that 
the Sadharmapundarika and the Lalitavistara have preserved 
materials going back to the most ancient period of buddhism, 
has been able to cite instances only from the Lalitavistara. 
There is no ground for asserting that the older text saw the 
light “a few centuries earlier, ” as Kern assumes (p, xxii), 
Bendall ascribes to the fourth nr fifth century-, i manuscript 
of the Sadharmapundarika discovered by him (JR AS 1901, 
p. 124). Fragments of the Sadharmapundarika have been 
discovered also in Central Asia during the explorations hv 
Stein and others (J-R.A.S, l8U,p. infi7 ff}. One fart is 
incontestable. The entire Sadharmapundarika, profit and 
gatha, presupposes a high development of the Mahayana 
Huddhism, especially in the direction of Buddbs-bhakti, the 
adoration of relics, the worshipping of images and, above all, 
a highly nourishing epoch of Buddhist art* l or, when tlwrc 
is such prominent mention of thousands of myriads of ten 
millions of stupas, which were erected for the relics of 
a Buddha or of the ten millions oi vtharas, which are 
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delineated as magnificent buildings, must luxuriously 
furnished there must lave existed at least several 
hundreds of stupas and vi haras, hf>e\ and monasteries, and 
these were doubtless emhcllished with images of the Buddha 
in precious stones, with statues of the Buddha cart ed in wood 
or metal and with reliefs and frescoes. 

See «>pccinl]> chapter ii. Gathas 7ft., SHE. Ip J,ip 4 n Hie Sadhirma- 
[lupiLuika H the sacred hook uT Hie Nlcbt-rte vtct, Buoiyu Ndiijju, ?li U[ i 
HiitMf of Ihc Twelve Euddhist Sects, Tokyo, i hS6, p. 132 ft. 

To the Bod hi saliva Avalokiteshvara who has been eulo- 
Karantlavyuha : gised in Chapter XXIV of the Sadhanna- 

its Thci stlc pundarika is also dedicated an entire 
tendency, Ma hay anas utra of great compass, the frill 

title ol which is Avalok I tesh v ara-gu ua k ararsd a V y uha, — “ The 
exhaustive descript ion of the basket of the merits of the 
Avalokitcshvara. The title is usually mentioned in ib 
abbreviated slupe of AVraoda. i uha. We have two versions 
el this look, the more ancient one being in prose and the 
younger in ihlok us. The pros*.' text was edited hy Satya- 
vrata Shamashrami in 1 STS. The catalogue of the India 
Office, library registers, an edition which teems to have 
appeared in 1671? at Scram pore, 

Bm iiL.ut, InitodocUon PL*. ILij. Murj, N e p, HuddJi, Lu., h ?j H 

BindilJ, Oilogn p> 3 ff t La VjIIk p*p, M „. [Lre JJ, p. zy) r. 

The metrical recension occupies theistiz ground. For 
it is related how at the beginning of things appeared the 
Adihuddha or the primitive Buddha, also called Svayambhu, or 
Self-Being and Adinatha or the First Lord, and created the 
world by his meditation. Avaloldtcshvara is derived from 
this spirit and he co-operated in the creation of the world 
fashioning from his eyes the moon and the sun, Maheshvara 
from his forehead, Brahman from his shoulders, Narayana from 
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his heart, and from his teeth the goddess of speech Sarasvati, 
Precisely as this introduction is of the Puranir kind, *o also 
are the language and style of the metrical Karamtavyuho. 
totally of the younger Puraiuis, VVc have no evidence that 
the theistic Buddhism with its Adifauddha as a creator existed 
in India, prior to the tenth century. Even La Vallee Poussin 
only demonstrates that the creed of Adibuddha was spread 
over India but not that it can be proved to have existed in 
ancient times. (ERE, I. p. 95 ), further, the fact that the 
Tibetan translation which was made probably in 1616 A.D, 
and which is found in the Kanjur and is based on the rrose 
version, which does not contain the Adibuddha section, shows 
that the poetic version was then unknown. (La Vallee 

Poussin, ERE, II, p> ?53). On the other hand, the 

cult of Avalokiteshvara is already familiar to the Chinese 
pilgrim Fall-ten, about 400 A.D, He himself implores 
tills Bodhisattva for rescue when he is overtaken by a storm 
on his voyage from Ceylon to China, The oldest images 
of Avalokiteshvara Jute from the fifth century. A Chinese 
translation of a K«r*ndavy*k* was made as early as 270 A. D. 

L. A. Wad ! I cl I , JftAS, I'. 57 . A. Foucher. Etude sur I'lconwraplik 
Eknidbiqnf tie 1’lnJf, P.«l» I9U0, ]u 97 wd La VallM Poussin, ERE 

tl. p,2Kff. ; Bmiiyq \nniiu, C.tw!u»i« No, 1GB .rl.ei* ilte ml'- L " 

RltMluranda-katJuJlaatilra. A 'Etiantl traOblat ion k.ii eiuJb btlwgcn 120 
and 475. 

The basic idea is the same in both the versions of 
the Karandavyuha— the exaltation of the 
Potency of marvellous redeemer Avalokiteshvara, 
v» u es >ara. ford looking down," that is, he who 

surveys with infinite compassion all the creatures. This 
interpretation is found in the text itself (burnouf, Introduc- 
tion, p. SOI f,), but it is possible to explain the name in 
other ways (La Vallee Poussin, ERE, II, p. SOI f*). 


Avalokiteshvara here appears as a typical Bodhisattva 
Kut declines to enter into Buddlia-hocd so Jong as all the 
creatures haw not been emancipated. To bring salvation 
to all creatures, to succour alt the sorrowing, to save all 
from want, to exercise unhounded commiseration which 
does not recoil from sin, and does not stop short at the gates 
of hellj this is the one and the only obligation of the AvaJoki- 
tcsln&ra. Words are placed in the mouth of Avaiokitesh vara 
to the effect that it is Hetter for a Bodhisattva to commit sins 
in the exercise of sympathy, to suffer in hell, rather than to 
disappoint a creature of the hopes centred by the latter in 
him (ERE, II, p, £57 f.), The opening chapter of the 
Karm&tyuha portrays how lie descends into the fireful Avici 
(hell) in order to set free the tormented from their pain. So 
sooner docs he enter it. than the scorching glow turns into 
agreeable coolness; in place of tin* cauldrons in which 
millions of the damned are hoiting like vegetable, there appears 
a lovely Lotus Rond. The seat of torture is transformed into 
a plea sauce. 

E. H. Cowell, Journal at Philip:-. Vi, 222 R., reprinlr.l obq in [net 

Anl., tIH, 249 fi. Stlvcimaii, I lit Vttiuii Liltratwr, p, 62 ff. Con'tll 
roinpj.m lilt Jpu'-ryjjb-il gDapcI ot Nkutltniu.-, Jtri’.tb lhc Indian from [he 
ChrhtUn Ic^celcL 


From this hell Avalokiteshvara passes on to the abode 
tit, . and treats with food ami 

nathfn7* r ” dr ’" k the ^‘ g*«»« wriil.iug with ever- 
•astfog Hunger and thirst. One of Ins 
wanderings takes him to Ceylon where lie converts llie 
cannibal female giant Rakshasi, from tlicncc to Benares where 
he preaches the dx: trine to tlie creatures who have been horn 
as insects and worms, and thence to Jlagadha where he saves 
the inhabitants in a miraculous way from a terrible famine. 
r ° llc appears as the winged horse Eulalia b order to 
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carry away and save from perishing the ship-wrecked persons 
enticed hy the giant sorceress. 

No, 1S6, win rtf llie wiit£*d diarger i - idn m i ftei) with the EuiMha 
In - previous fieri h In Ihr Kirin d.i t- yn!n this m irritant Sim Fin tt carried nlf 
1»* Ccylrin i* the FSimJiIPm S ku ky amn ni in Jin rarlirr eni-tifnrr, 

Little us is the claim of hooks like tfic Jvtraodavyuila 
Upon our attention, cm the whole we are hound to concede that 
hardly anywhere else human helplessness and longing for 
emancipation have found a more vigorous expression than in 
tliese tracts and the idea of redemption a finer instrumentality 
than in the personation of Avalokileshvara. 

The Buddhist's longing for spiritual liberation finds a 

„ , . ^ more logical outlet in the SuiJim van* 

sukhavativyuhq : , 

the Land of Bliss, -' vuha a ‘* etailed description of the 

Land of Bliss. As the Saddharma- 
pundarika serves to glorify the Buddha Shakyanmni, as the 
Karandavytihajsdedicated to theBodhisattva Avalokiteshvara, 
so the SukhavatJvyuha is sacred to the panegyric of the Buddha 
Amitahha. Among the Innumerable Buddhas there is one 
who, by means of prayers or pranidhana in a former life 
faithfully practising the virtues of a Bodhiaattva for untold 
ages, was horn again in the world of Sukhavati in the 
Occident. There he produce's hottndless light, whence 
liis name Amitahha ^ and immeasurable is the duration 
at his life, whence his other name, Amitayus. In th is 
“ Buddha country," the Paradise of Sukhavati, there is no 
hdl, there is no existence as beasts, Pretas. or A suras. Tins 
blessed land is filled with infinite fragrance. There grow 
trees of precious stones in many hundred thousand colours 
and equally marvellous lotus flowers. There are no moun- 
tains there hut the land is a plain like the palm of the hand. 
Charming rivulets supply lovely sweet water and thdr 
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splashing makes the most lovely music* The creatures that 
are horn In Sukhavati are provided with the most fascinat- 
ing qualities of body and mind ami enjoy all the delights 
which they have only to wish for. There is no difference 
between men and gods. There is no such thing as day or 
night- There is no darkness- Amitabha is continuously 
praised and he who constantly thinks in reverence of him, he 
who bethinks himself of the growth of his good deeds, he 
who turns his thoughts to enlightenment* and he who 
devoutly prays to be born in tbit world* to him Amitabha 
appears in the hour of his death and the aspirant sees the 
light again in the Land of Rliss* Nay, even those who think 
of Amitabha with a single thought are born there* But 
the creatures in Sukhavati are not bom of woman# They 
come into being sealed on lotus (lowers when they have 
firmly believed in mitahha or as adhering to the chalice of 
a lotus when their faith is not sufficiently firm. Joyous and 
tranquil, perfectly wise and immaculate live the creatures 
in that world of benignity* With that extravagance of 
language and exaggeration of figures which are come across 
in Mahayanasutras is also described ihe grandeur of 
Amitabha and bis paradise in the Sitkhavntfvtuha. 

Of tliis book we have two diverse recensions. The 
longer one which might well be the original and the shorter 
one which appears lo lv un abbreviated edition of the former 
with an emended introduction. Both versions have been 
edited by Max Muller, and thmviu Nanjio in the Anecdote 
Oxoniensia Aryan Scried V r oL I, part ll T Oxford, 1883, ami 
translated by Max Muller SHE vul. 49> part 2. A third 
book called the Amifw ^rJianasHfra is less occupied with 
the picture of the country of Sukhavati than with the 
exhortations to meditation or dhyatm of AmtayuS by means of 
which a man attains to the Blessed Land* It is translated 
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from Chinese by J.Tnkitkusu in SHE Vol. 49,*part 2, p. 159 flf. 
This Sutra is unfortunately not preserved to us in the 
original Sanskrit, hut only in a Chinese translation and i, 
interesting in that it contains the history of Ajatasliatni and 
bimbisara known also in the Pali accounts. Kern, Her 
huddhisitUiS L 243 ff, Spence Hardy, Manual of Bud- 
dhism, London, I860, p. 317 f). A Sukhavativyuha 
is reported to have been translated into Chinese 
between 148 and 170 and there are no less than twelve 
versions of it dating from different centuries, Iti 402, 
Kama raj iva translated the shorter version, A translation 
of the Sukhavativyuha-Sutra is also credited to Miuen- 
Tsiang in 1650 A.D. (Nanjio. Catalogue Xos, 23, 25, 
27, 199, 200, 8o3). This testifies to the favour in which the 
text was held in China, In japan, however, the three texts 
relating to Amitayus and Sukhavati form the fundaments ot 
the doctrine of the two buddhistic sects of Jodoshu and 
Shinshu. The latter has the largest number of adherents of 
any buddhjst sect in Japan, It is to be noted that the 
literary value of these texts hv no means corresponds to 
their importance in religious history, 

tt. Nanjkjp Tnrtve Budrihi-a SWt- pji K ID4 1^2 ff h .mil 

An^data ttHonitnii-ip Vul. 2, p. tvi\l ff. H AmicLi Uudijli*. our 

ReFu^tj Tfisn fir rhp* uirrf^r^iinrSin^ nf SiiWha vnrE^BniLdh ln id„ Lrlpiig 

[n the cult and in die art of the Buddhist the Bodhisattva 
Manjushri occupies a distinguished po^i- 
jHanjuthri. tion along wEi ti Avalokiteshvara, In 
the GiittjfwyuAa, Manjushri is glorified 
the only one who can help the spirant to perfect enlighten- 
ment, This work is only available in manuscript It was 
trarislaEed into Chinese between 817 and 420 under the title 
of Avatamsakafiutra or B uddha-va tams aka^utra and is the 
cardinal text-book of the Japanese Buddhist iect Ke-gon, 
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Raj- Mllra Nep- Fuddfu Uu p. AO ffj Catalogue* p. 23* 

According lo Hodfiiufl’s Emj^V J& (aba scr p. 43 ) Arya^-ipg^ wa^tb# 
author cE tJali book ; compare afeo Fm-ootif TimoJudion- p. ILL 


It is Professor Tafeakusu who informs us that lltt 
Gandavyuha is identical with the Chinese Av*uamsaka for 
he has made a c^mparfjon of the Sanskrit with the Chinese 
original 

• 

Sae W^iilj'C'Vr p* 171 S d aod 3, Ninjia. Twrl t* Jitpu- 

ntt* S*ci* r jj. 57 The Gaoavjuhasulta No, 97 I .» H Nutiift* 

C -ita Log up t«* Nsa. 7 S 2) 1 irtfl*J* 1*4 bei^fito J 46-771 kt altogether a diUmtal 

*f VE k # 


The Sutra, which has many points of contact with the 
Sukhavativyiiha but which has also 
Karim* pun- mg ny legends of the class of Avadanas, 
dsrika Sutra. ^, e Karutiapundarika, the Lotus of 

Compassion, It relates to die marvellous country of Padma 
where the Buddha Padmottnra worked and whose litis was 
thirty world-periods. The Sutra was translated into Chinese 
in the sixth century. 


Rdi. Ultra. P 2S3fE; Bendall data fog ^le, p* 73 Sylvain Levi tiU dlficartinti 
And puhlufaed ft legend frdha lb* KafiiniLpundirSkn in the Tnkfurtin tone nag* 
fMrmm-iftl vuliime m Vi holm TluiTnwn, Lriptir, p* 155 ff.). 


While the*e Mahaysunasuiran are devoted mainly to the 
cult of the Buddhas and Bodhisaitva* 
Lnnkavaiara. whose wonderful qualities and mighty deeds 
are eulogised or legends in connection 
with whom are recounted, there » a series of Sutras in 
Buddhist Sanskrit which partake more of a philosophical or 
dogmatic character. Of this nature is the Lankavaiara, or 
as it is also called Saddharmalankavatara. The book gives 
a report of the miraculous visit of the Buddha Shaky amuni 
to Ravatia, the King of Ceylon. Ravana pays his reverence 
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to the Buddha and presses him for a reply to a number of his 
enquiries touching the religion. The answers given by the 
Buddha which represent tlie doctrine of the Yogaeara school 
go to form the main contents of the ten chapters of the Sutra. 
It ie. moreover, interesting inasmuch as it explore* 
the tenets of the Samkhyas, Vais lies tkas, Pash u pat as and 
other philosophical sciiools and religious denominations of 
Rrahnianic origin. Remarkable is a prophetic passage in 
chapter lb where the Buddha says : — 

“ A hundred years after my Nirvana will live Vyasa, the 
composer of the Mahnbharata. Then will arise the Pandavas, 
Kauravas, Nandas and Maurya*. The Nandas, Mauryas, 
Guptas and Mleochaa, the most degraded of princes, will 
he the rulers. The domination of Uio barbarians will be 
succeeded by an upheaval which in its turn will herald 
the Kaljyuga," 

The teaching of tlie Yogaeara school is the same as 
die doctrine of Asanga and the ^ame precepts are found in 
the o(p\tito ■ 

Tlve mention of the barharians can only refer to the reign 
of the Hun princes, Toramana and Mihiralrula, and consequ- 
ently the book must have been composed in the beginning ot 
the sixth century. But as again a Chin sc translation of the 
Lankavatara liad already been made in 443. the excerpt must 
belong to a subsequent recension or can only be an 
interpolation. 

QuraouJ I itl rtj-J m: i iui 4S8 fif j BcistUH Catalog™, p- 20 0- ; Ch 

An AmSyab d ths LankiiitaxA Sulrft, JA^B V)*'5 r ff i Ra\, 
fttp, BuJdti. Lit, [Y r [, ttfcpl*, however, the stHltmiCEil uboul 

Chinf^c tratujkSio« fr-iifr m 168-1^0 Is bowiKU Sec Bun tin Ndftjla 
CaLaktguc 175477, Ol lh« siinie sjn?d*?i of HteimLwe L* a lso D^bhmnb . 
Witu M^lcayR[W 9 .iLlri is mh\vU the HuJiih i hvkb clborUifcin tu ihc goda hi 
ltidri4^" heaven an ihfi left ab»«. r tbfl ** dpslwbLuinl ", through which au 
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Mfciiljr D':dh ■ iuocb Thli Sutn W&i translated LmoCJiinevt in 4‘H) 

Ktfj Mitra Nep fct:Lctdli r Lit,, p. £1 r T „ I n liii 1 1 C&mIueuc p. 4 i. 

Of a dogmatic nature is also the Aam ad&CTfl/a, the 
Ajm^ Jrfgdttafxtmi. It is a dialogue 
Sa mad hi raja, between C&ndraprabha and the Buddha. It 

shown here how Ehe Btidhbattvaby mean* 
ot the diverse meditations, especially the supreme one, the 
sovereign mod i Lai ion ^ c&n achieve transcendent knowledge at 
the conditions which are necessary for the preparation of the 
mind for the loftiest stage of thought. The conditions are 
veneration of the Buddhas; absolute renunciation of the 
worJJ ; gentleness and benevolence to ail creatures \ com- 
plete bdififcreoce with reference to one^ own life anti 
health i In the case of ncoessity, sacrifice for others ; and 
finally the conviction of the non-reality of the wcrld or firm 
takh in the universal Void or Shttnyata* When meditating 
on the form of the Buddha tlie candidate must not think of 
any corporeal shape because the Buddha is con .posed of pure 
religion, he is not procreated* he is effect without cause, he is 
the cau'se at all things and without beginning, of boundless 
greatness and illimitable hcneficence. The same idea* recur 
repeatedly, in between time being legends of holy men who 
propounded the great Samadhi. 

Raj. Mitra Nap, UmVlh. Lil*, S97-S11. Btndall CatiiSufUEr [*, £2: I, 

Based fronVthe standpoint of negativism er Shunyatavada 
is likewise Su Vo maprabhasa or Golden 
S "%" a £ abhl,M E ® u, S l:nce ’ contents of which art 
partly philosophical, partly legendary and 
partly digress into the region of Tantra-Buddhism. The 
Buddha is here an eternal divine Being, A Brahman asks for 
a relic of the Buddha, he it no bigger than a mustard seed 
(chapter II ), But he is instructed that it is easier to have 
hair grown on the back of a tortoise than to find such a relic. 
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For the Buddha is not really horn hut his true corporeal frank 
is the Dharmakaya or Pharmadhatu, that is, sr immaterial 
body consisting only of religion. 

AttOfdmg to Suzuki ) Aehvzgbtisbas Di^wunc go the Awjkcniflg lil 
the Fiikhj p. 62 n. Dfrivnukaja lbs Absolute 

Nor did the Buddha enter Nirvana, his body being eternal. 
A large portion of the Sutra is occupied with the glorification 
of the Sutra itself, tn chapter V1U appears the goddess 
Samsvati, in chapter IX MaJiadcvi. the cons rt of Shiva to 
befoul the Sutra. Among the legends which we find related in 
the Su^afapvabhas,i we encounter that of the prince who kills 
himself to serve as food to a starving tigress and the fcthci 
of the prince preserves hia bones in a gotden casket over 
which to erect a stupa . There is, however, also a reciul of 
magical terms or Dharanis and Tantra-ritual in the book. 
On the whole wc see a diction the most sluggish among 
sectarian Puranas and one would wonder how the Gotden 
Effti/gtitce had acquired such immense reputation among the 

Buddhists of Nepal, Tibet and Mongolia, if the people con- 
cerned were not of comparatively a low state of culture. The 
Sutra was translated into Chinese in the sixth century. 

Burmiqi Introduction, p 471 fi.t kjj. Mlu ra Nbh- ^uddh. Lit. p. 241 A. . 
BMMUltC>Mlnfn*.p. l» 1.8 «• Auc^k., ERE IV, p MS. Autttor «“ ^ 
Valin Foumii) BouddilMite. Etude* *ud MatatuUUi, f 127, die SttttU' 
prabliasa i* tithing but a KObatmjr* of Dbaraub, A Iragmenl of th* 
Snrnnaprobfa>S' whkb 1* zlw quoted la tkeSlkwiiaueoya Hendall, p.16 fS* 
hat been published by H. Sloiuicr If cm a zylograph discovered a t Wikulshari 
(SBA 19U4 p. IblQ Ed 

Partly dogmatic and partly legendary in nature is the 
Rashtrapala Sutra, also entitled Raihtrepata- 
Rashtrapfllo p*rtbnt<cha, which was translated into 

Sut^,, Chinese between 599-filS. The Sutra 

consists of two portions, the first of which is more of * 
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dogmatlo nature and oontains the responses of the Buddha to 
Raihtrapala f a questions on the qualities or Dharmas of a 
Bodhilattvn, The second part narrates the Jataka of the 
prince Punyarashmi whose story has some features in 
common with the legend of the Buddha. But even in the 
first portion the Buddha briefly narrates his deeds in previous 
births to elucidate the Hodhisativa DJmrmas and in the 
course of his address makes mention of fifty Jatakai. At the 
end of these Jatakas there is an abrupt prophesy on the future 
decay of the religion which is the most important section of 
the Sutra, For the picture sketched here so vividly and with 
such precision could only be a reflection of actual facts and 
must he a satirical portrayal of the la* morals of the Buddhist 
monks, since we are told, for instance : 


Prevision of 

deftenrmey* 


u Without self-reproach and without virtue, proud, puffed 
up* irritable will be my monks i intoxi- 
cated with spirituous liquor. While they 
grasp the banner of the Huddha they 
will only serve men of the world , and they will have to them- 
selves* Hke householders, wives? sons and daughters. They 
will nut eschew lust so that they may not be hem as 
beasts, spirits and denizens of helb They will address 
homilies to fathers of families but will remain themselves 
unbridled, #l 


Rnifcrfllmtip^iprtiL’cha, the Bwka &F thm fclahayacia, publihhid by L, FLp(4 
Fiji. BuiJd. Jl, St Petersburg 1901- La Valle* Fetaun 11 L* Muscat! J|> IV P \9C3, 
p-GCfriL With the Palj Riiuhj^jil our SuLra ha* nothing in cummin 

fawpt tht tiaiiiB Kashira pa b Lit I'.m F&Uhapala. 

Theta m U>l have been an entire uf such P,iriprucckai or 
among l lit Mah-ipiiiMultr*s like I hr Pknretjwrlpniccha and %o forth ; Nanjlu 
Catalogue, p* *ili ft. Finot. fi ix ft. 2-S ff. 

Ihb Vaticination of corrupt monastic ism reminds us of a 
similar one in the Pali Theragatha. And the Chinese transla- 
tion of the Rastrapabparipruocha made between 589 and 618 
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shows that the circumstances deputed here must have orison 
already in the shrih -century. Hut the Sutra cannot be 
much older than the Chinese translation as in evidenced by 
the barbarous language, especially in the galhas, which is an 
intermingling of Prakrit and bad Sanskrit, the artificial meter 
£ind tlie untidy style. 

The most important and the most reputed ol all the 
« philosophic ri Mahay anuiiflira* are the Prajnaparamd&St 
iutra* of perfection of wisdom. They treat of six perfections 
(para m i f as j of a BodhisalVa, hul particularly of the Prajua or 
wisdom the supreme excellence. I his wisdom, however, 
consists in the recognition of the Shun va Turin or negativism 
which declares everything as <L void ”, denies Being as well as 
non-Heing and has for a reply to every question a “ No ", It » 
helkved to have been at first a sutra of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand shtokas in which this wisdom was 
inculcated in the shape of dialogues in which the Buddha was 
the principal speaker. Subsequently this sutra was 
abbreviated intoa hundred thousand, twenty-five thousand, ten 
thousand, and lastly eight thousand shlokas. According to 
another tradition die sutra with eight thousand shlokas was 
the original, it being subsequently gradually expanded. As a 
matter of fact, we are acquainted with Prajnapaiamiias ofa 
hundred thousand, o] twenty- five thousand, of eight thouaand. 
of two thousand five hundred ami of seven hundred shlokas. 
!n the Mahay ana often as in the Hinayana there is mention ot 
ten but more frequently of si* paramita.H, pic., generosity 
performance of duty, gentleness, intrepidity, meditation and 
wisdom. (Dharmasamgrasa IT.} 

(The Prajnaparamitas are prose works but in India it is 
customary to measure even texts in prose by shlokas each 
unit consisting of thirty-two syllables.) 
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(The Tibetan Sher-phym is a literal translation of the 
Sbatasahasrika which has been quoted as Bhagavati in the 
Shikshnsarmiccaya. It waq translated into Chinese between 
402 and 405 according to Anesaki (Le Muscon VD, 1206)* 
This translation contains quotations from Pali texts (Bendall 
C. pp. 143' 1 4^5 and JR AS 1893 p, Z7o,) 

The senseless customs of embodying constant repetitions 
which we find so annoying in the Pali suttas becomes in the 
voluminous Prajnaparamkas bo limitless and excessive that it 
would he quite possible to strike out more than half of these 
collossat works like the Shata sihasrika for the same sentences 
and phrases recur times without number, Thu*, for instance, it 
is not only said in the introduction that out of the whole body 
of the Buddha ray s of light break forth and an immeasurable 
effulgence is spread over the entire world* hut it is repeated 
of his teeth, bones, of each member and particle of his body 
that rays of light issue from them to the east, the west and so 
on, and in the case of each cardinal point the entire description 
is repeated, It is not enough for these writers to say that 
** everything is only name " j but this everything i* detailed to 
exhaustion in interminable series of sentences. It is 
conceivable that men should entertain the philosophical view 
that the world is not a reality and that all is negation and that 
man is unable to express any verdict on any question except 
in the shap? of a negative ; but that people should from this 
standpoint offer universal denial and write book after book 
and thousands of pages might appear impossible. But this 
impossibility is materialised in the Prajnaparamitas. This 
extravagance for the sake of extravagance is explained by 
the supposition that the monks scribbled so much because it 
was with them a religious merit to transcribe as much as 
possible of these sacred books and to write out of them to the 
same extent, 1 he same principle reiteration manifests itself 
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in Buddhistic art. Entire vast surfaces of rock?* and caves 
are covered with the images of the Shi ddhx A.s regards the 
contents of the we treatises the essential doctrine in the 
Hundred Thousand Rrajnaparamitas is the same as in the 
Vjtjracchedjka PiajnapammiLa, The latter resembles consi- 
derable in form the Hinayana autra. It consist* of a few 
pages in which the doctrine of these texts is condensed. As 
in the voluminous Prajmparamitas here also it fakes the form 
of a dialogue between the Buddha and Suhhuti, Tim 
Shunyau doctrine is not explored and no attempt is made to 
inculcate it } but it is -imply repeatedly stated. There is no 
pretence at argument. Starting from the ancient Buddhist 
dogma of the non-Ego here not only the Ego but everything 
else s-» denied, — even the doctrine of the Buddha and the 
Buddha himself, This we read in the Vajracchetlika (Ch. 18.) 

The V^racchedika has been edited by Max Muller and 
translated by him in the SHE* For Stein Fragments in 
IvJiotan see JRAS ISC'S. It was translated into French by 
Harlem (]A 139 1 ), The same scholar printed and translated 
the Manchu version (WZKM 1397)* It was translated into 
Chinese about 401. In Japan the Vajracchedika and tile 
iVajnapammitahrdaya are the chief texts of the Sbingon 
sects. In the FVujnaparami tailed aya metaphysics degenerate 
into magical formula;. Fragments of the Vajmcncliedika m a 
north Aryan translation and a Adhyardhashatika Prajua- 
paramita in a Sanskrit recension with sections in the north 
Aryan have been made known to us from Central Asia by 
Letimamu 

There are no doubt as many noi^BiiddhUt readers who 
see in utterances like those of Ch* 13 profound sense as those 
who see nothing but nonsense in it. As a matter of fact it 
need not be eiihcr one or the other, but just that hi middle 
doctrine M which proceeds in p^radojees in that it on one 
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hand asserts nihilism h ihe strictest sense of the word and 
on the other so far recognises the phenomenal world as to 
admit the relative truth of things and the doctrine becomes 
comparatively intelligible only by the assumption of a dual 
nature of verity, a superior and an inferior one as has been 
clearly and significantly taught by Nagarjuna. It may be 
noted that among those who are the least enthusiastic about 
this phase of Buddhism is Barth who declares (RHR 1S$£) 
that “ la sages se tran.soendante, qui salt, qu it n'y a ni chose* 
exist antes ni non-existantes, ni de realite qui nc sat aussi une 
non-realite, sagesse qu'ont proclammee et proc lameront dcs 
infinites de myriades d'arhats et de bodhisatvas qui ont etc et 
n’ont pas etc, qui seront et ne seront pas; qui. grace a sa 
science de Buddha, a sa vue de Buddha, sont pereus, apercus, 
conn us du Buddha- toque I hiimcme. n’est ni ex i stunt ni non- 
cxistanL" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The adherents of the Hmayam proclaim the Prajnapara- 
mita in ti hundred thousand slokas to he 
Na^orjuntt the latest Mahayanasutre and attribute its 
authorship to Nagaijuna. The authority 
for this is Taranatha* the Tibetan historian (p. 71), whose 
work l^as been translated from the Tibetan by Schei flier. 
So far the tradition may he correct in that it is an apocry- 
pha! Sutra issuing from the -k-hopl of Nagarjuna, for it 
consists like all Prajnaparamitas, only of innu inferable repeti- 
tion* of the principles of the Madhyamika system (bunded by 
Nftgmjum, What appears in the dialogues of those Sutras 
as somewha t abstruse and confused is expressed systema- 
tically and with lucid darity in the Madhyamakakarikas or 
Madhyanmkasutras of Nagafjuna* This principal work of 
Nagarjima. with the commentary hy Chandrakarti called 
prasannapada, was published by L. de La Vallee Poussin, 
in the St. Petersburg!! Bibliotheca Buddhica, in 1308. and 
the twenty-fourth chapter of the commentary has been 
translated by the same Belgian scholar in the Melange* 
Le Charles do Harlez, The Madhyaimkakarika is a 
systematic philosophical work of the class with which we 
have been familiar in Brahmunic scientific literature. It Is in 
a metricd form to help the memory'. It is composed as 
Karikas to which the author himself usually append* 
his own scholia. Xow the commentary composed by 
Xagaijum himself to his work and the title of which 
we know to be A kuiobhava is no longer extant in 
Sanskrit but is known to us only in a Tibetan translation. 
This valuable scholia has been translated from the Tibetan 
by Max Wallescr* Both the old commentaries of Buddha* 
palita and Bhavavivcka are preserved only in the Tibetan 
Tanjur. Candrakirti's Madhyamakavatara is also preserved 
no where except in the Tanjur. It is a prolegomena not only 
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to the Madhyamika system hut to the Mahay ana philosophy 
in general. This too lias been made accessible to us by La 
Vattec Poussin in his French version from the Tibetan 
(Le Mtiseon. viii, 1307, 343 ff, ■ xi, 1910, 271 ff.) The 
Sanskrit commentary on the Madhyamikasutra, which we 
possess, is tile one by Gtndrakirli who probably lived in the 
firs t hat f of tl i e seven th century. Cand raki rti and Ca ndragomi 
were contemporaries and rivals. Candmgomi was a 
disciple of Sthiramati who nourished at the close of the sixth 
century. A contemporary of Sthiramati was Pharma pa Ja. 
A disciple of the tatter knew Candrakirti, while Bhavaviveka, 
the contemporary of Dharmapala. has been quoted by 
Candrakirti (N. Peri La viede Vasijhandhu, Extrah du REFEO). 
According to S. Ch. Vidyabhusana (Journal of the Buddhist 
Text Society, v, 1S97) Candrakirti, however, was a content 
porary of Sankara. It is also from these philosophical Sutras 
tliat ire first come to know its doctrine which, originating 
with the denial of the soul taught in the Thcravada school, 
1 i^tce to repudiate both Being and non-Bcing and is. therefore, 
designated the Middle Doctrine. 

In this treatise the natural objection is placed in thy 

Vindication of .7 “b ° f ?* **"“ °! **&***"' 1 
Middle diKkrine r Llj iS V0ld *f there h tio 

beginning and no end, then there could 
possibly he no four ‘‘ noble truths,” no conduct of life on 
the principles ot recognition of these verities, no fruit of 
fi0od or h:iJ dectJs > no doctrine of the Buddha (Dharroa), no 
monastic order and, finally, no Buddha himself. Accordingly 
the entim system 0 f the Buddha’s ^ ^ ^ 

ground. I o this Nagaijuna replies 


“Tl« doctrine of the Huddle, is hssed on two verities- 

conventional truth, in which the- nmt,., a 

w,|cn the profound sense is occult, 

and truth m the Sojve™ sense. Wh«K, doe, no, W 
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die difference between these two truths docs not understand 

the deep contents of the Hitddha’g precepts. Only as based 

on the truth of ordinary life can the supreme verity be 
inculcated and only with the help of the latter can Nirvana be 
attained." We see, indeed, no other possibility of reducing 
lo sense many a passage ot the Prajnaparamitas which strikes 
us as meaningless or preposterous except on the basts of its 
accommodating itself in the history of philosophy to the not 
unknown assumption of a two- fold truth. Vailee Poussin 
gives us a sound presentment of this Madhyamika doctrine in 
his « Buddhism ” tpp. tS9 ff., ff. See also Anesakr. ERE, 
iv, p, 3S9-). 

Besides Miidhyamakakarikns, many other works are 

attributed to Nagarjuna, whether rightly 
Other works , , 

attributed to or wrongly we are no longer able to 

Nagarjuna. decide, /. h a*m atomgrepha passes for his 
production. It is a small dictionary of Rhuddist technical 
terms and the original Sanskrit text has been preserved to 
us. It is edited by Kenjfct Kasawnra, Max Muller and H 
Wenzel. It is to be noted dial half of the termini of this 
Dhaimasamgraha also occur in the Dhamtasarirasutra 
which was discovered in the sands of Central Asia by 
Grunwedel and which has been published by Stonner (SBA. 
1904, p. 1232 ff.). On the other bind, the Suhrifrtha or 
the u Friendly epistle M — a letter from Nagaguna to a king oil 
the basic principles of the Buddhist religion in one hundred 
and twenty-three verses— is known to ns only tn an English 
translation from l he Tibetan version, the original Sanskrit 
having perished. (Wenzel in jPTS, ISSfi, p. 1 ff.S Unfortu- 
nately we cannot determine who this king w.is to whom the 
epistle is addressed although, according to our Chinese 
sources, it was Satavahana, while the Tibetans call him 
Udayana, It is noteworthy that the missive contains nothing 


which might not also appear m the Pali canon* white its several 
verses coincide verbally with the Pall Dhammapada and 
similar texts. Many slokas are in harmony with well-known 
Brahman ic proverbs. The Chinese pilgrim 1-Tsjog highly 
ex to] 5 this work of Najpujuna and bears witness to its 

being widely read and learnt by heart in India in his 

days (Takakusu p + 158 ft-). The first Chinese translation of 
the epistle dates from 481 A.D- I-Tsing himself prepared 
a Chinese version of the epistle of Nagaijum which he 
despatched from India to a friend in China, ( Cp, eft, p. 16B. )* 

According to the biography of Nagarjuna translated 
into Chinese in 405 by Kuimrajivaj 

Nfl ^lifi UI111 ^ Eh ^ s Hindu master of Chinese was 

born in Southern India in a Brahmin 
family* He studied the four Vedas and acquired all the 
sciences, l ie had, however, the reputation of being likewise 
a great wizard. By means of his Sorcery he could make 
himself invisible and intruded himself followed by three com- 
panions into the royal palace, where they offended die ladies 
of the harem. They were discovered* the throe colleagues of 
ftagaquna were executed and he himself craped by just 
previously having vowed to become a monk. He redeemed 
the pledge, in ninety days studied all the three Pi taka* 
and mastered their meaning but was not satisfied with the 
same and commenced to search for oilier Sutras till finally he 
received the Mahayanasutra from a venerable hermit in the 
Himalayas. With the assistance of Nagaraja, the sovereign 
Serpent, he also came by a commentary on the Sutra* lie 
encrgetkally propagated Buddhism in Southern India- His 
biographer would have us believe that he was at the head of 
the religious propaganda for over three hundred years 
{Wassiljew, p. 282 ff.j, The Tibetans* however* arc still 
more extravagant, and make him six hundred years old when 


he died. Of these legends themselves much can be irue - 
Nagarjuna, just like t he somewhat earlier Ashvagosha, came 
of a Brahmin origin. Very probably Nagarjuna lived at the 
close of the second Christian century. Our authorities arc 
Rujutarangini (/ — 17 Silvern ( Manual of Buddhism) 122 ff. ). 
and Jacobi (JAGS, 31. 19U. p. I ft)* Hb work betrays 
familiarity with Brahmanic knowledge. At any rate he must 
have, as founder of a principal branch ot the Mahayana- 
Buddhism, enjoyed great respect so that centuries after him 
in his case was represented the phenomenon familiar among 
literatures of the world. To him were ascribed several work# 
which were intended to secure high reputation. Throughout 
Northern India. Nagatjuna is also the Buddha u without the 
characteristic marks,” and his productions are quoted along 
with “ Sutras from the Buddhas own mouth," ( B, Nanjio 
Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, p. 43 ff.J. In the Chinese 
Tripitaka, Nagarjuna is the reputed author of twenty-four 
books. (S. Beal Ind. Ant. 1G, 1337 , p, 169 ft). We expect 
the translation of Nagarjjum’s taiustnva or four hymns from 
the collaboration of Vatlee Poussin and Thomas. Nevertheless, 
Nagarjuna was as little as Ashvagbosha, the real founder of the 
Mahayana. The Mahavana doctrine of the text inculcating 
it must have appeared already in the first Christian century* 
for we find translations of Mahayana manuals in Chinese in 
the second century. Besides the Gandhara sculptural art, 
which is the peculiar art of the Mahayana Buddhism of India, 
had its development in the period between the rise of Christi- 
anity and the four subsequent centuries. The most ancient 
Chinese translation of a Buddhist text is the “Suira ej the 
foriy-two Articles;' which is reported to have been prepared 
in 67 A.D, by Ivassapa Matanga from Indian, that is, 
Sanskrit originals ( H, Nanjio Catalogue-No. 373 J. But we do 
not know whether these were Mahayana texts. The earliest 
Chine*; translations of the Mahayana texts are those of the 
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SiikhftvaifDytiJtQi between 14 S and 170 A,D M of the Oofasu- 
fiatnka Prnjnaparamit ? between 75 and 220 A.D, (B. Nanjio 
Catalogue No. 235 and No. 5 ). Other Mahay ana texts were 
rendered into Chinese between the third and the iifth century. 
(Gnmwedd Buddhist An in India, PP* 31, 150 ft, 187). 


Along with ths biographies ol Ashvaghosha and Nagar* 
jutia. translated into Chinese by Kuimrajiva 
about 405 AiD M we come across a life of 
I teva or Aryadeva who also is mentioned as a great master 
of the Mahayaiui -> in antiquity 11 by bising and Hiuen-tsang* 
But hjs H biography r is entirely legendary and of his works 
all that is surviving in Sanskrit is a fragment gf a dogmatic- 
poem which hits the uncommon interest of being a polemic 
directed against the Bnihnaflnk ritual. It inveighs, for instance, 
against the doctrine which assigns the pow er of purifying 
sins by a bath in the Ganges, But the verses do not 
contain an y tin ng spec i (c a 11 y M ahay a n i Stic ( \ Taraprasad 
Shutri, JASB VoL 67, IB9B P p. 175 ft) Otherwise all that 
we know of Aryadeva is from quotations in Sanskrit and from 
Tibetan and Chinese Buddhist literature* Candrakirti cites 
S/friftik*i-LoftuAaltiftii and Shaiak^SktUra of Arvadeva and 
also Atymievjp diva in his MadhyaimkavrittL (La Valcc 
Poussin T pp. Ifi, 173, 552 and B&8 | also La Vallee Poussin, 
i-c Musfcon, V- 23G IT. fe on the confusion of the name of 
Aryatfeva with Candmkriti and the epithet of Nilanctra and 
Kanadeva as attached to Aryadeva, see N\ Peri, Apropos 
de la date de Vasil bandhu, p P 27 ft, Extract from BEFEO, 
xt t 1311), 


Asanga or Aryasangn was to the Yogaeara school of 
Mahay ana Buddhism what Nagarjuna was 
lo the Madhyiunibt sect. The Yogacara 
branch teacher Vijnanavada, which is a doctrine that nothing 
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exists outside our consciousness which consequently 
repudiates Stmyavadu or the doctrine of the vot'd equally with 
the reality of the phenomenal world. Hut at the same 
time it admits in a certain sense the Being contained in 
thought and consciousness. The subtle Bodhj can he 
attained only by the Yogaeara, that is, he who practices 
Yoga i and that, too, Only gradual ly after the aspirant 
has completed his career as a Bodhlsaltva in all the 
ten stages ( dnsabhumi ). The practice of Yoga or 

mysticism which was already riot quilt- foreign to Uinayana 
Bud cthis tn was reduced by A sting u to a systematic connection 
with the Mahay ana Buddhism. I he principal le-vt of this 
doctrine is the Yogaearabk it m ius lr <, of which only one part, 
the Raih uattva fshittn i, is conserved in banskrir, The whole 
work was regarded by the YqgaearaS as a revelation by 
Mai trey a. It is a scholastic philo sophierd book of the class 
of Ahliidhamia texts. 

fOn the doctrines of the Yogaeara school see \ alive 
Poussin, p. 2C0 ff ; Outlines of Mahay an a Buddhism. London, 
p„ li5 ff and Levi in the Introduction to his Translation ot 
Mahayana Sutralanikara. On the "N ogacara literature in 
Tibetan sources secZerhatskoi. Le Museon VI lif 5, p. 144 ft. 
The Bodhisattvabhumi, the old text-book of t he Yogaeara 
school in English, by S, Bendall and Vallee Poussin, Le 
Mu scon. VI, 1905, p. 83 VII, 213.) 

As revealed also by Maitreya, or the future Buddha, is 
y ^ also regarded the Mahayarta St* (mi w- 

philosopher kata * t but the scholar Sylvaln Levi who 

than poet discovered the work fixes its authorship 

on Asanga. And indeed, the entire text consisting as it does 
of memorial verses or and commentary or 1 ika is a 

production of Asaoga. Without being an important poet, 
Asanga knew how to employ with ingenuity the Bqddhist 
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Sanskrit idiom and often to make use of artistic meter, alokt 
and Ary a strop!) ies. Hut lie was decidedly more a philosopher 
than a poet. Even though in the last two chapters he glori- 
fies the perfection of the Buddha and concludes with a. hymn 
(verse v) \ he displays in bis scholastic enumeration of all the 
excellencies of the Buddha, more erudition than inspired 
veneration. Only in the ninth chapter in which Asanga 
concentrates all his mental powers in a clear exposition of the 
concepts of Bod hi and Buddhahixid, docs he relieve with 
vividness and a lively imaginative diction the insipid 
monotony. Thus, for instance, Bed hi, h\ means of which the 
illuminates the world, is compared in a series ot metaphor* 
with the sun, 

Asanga, more properly Vasuhandhu Asanga, is the 
vtdest of three brothers who were horn in 
Purus apum, modern Peshawar, in the- 
extreme north of India, as the sons of a Brah man of the 
Kaushih* family. They probably lived in the fourth 
century and were all three adherents of the Sarvastivada 
school. TakakoSi) places Vasubandhu between 420 and 
500 (JR AS, 1905, p. 1 ft.), Wogibam assign® Vasubandhu 
a date between SBO and 470 and Asanga somewhere between 
375 and 450 (op. cit. p. 16). Sylvain Levi decides for the 
first halt of the fifth century as regard® the activity of Asanga. 
Hut N. Peri has made it probable that Vasubandhu was bom 
about 350 A.D. (Apropos dc la dale de Vasubandhu BEFEO 
Xl, 1911, Nos, 3*4,), I "he youngest son Vasubandhu 
Virincivatsa is not important in literature. Ail the more 
distinguished was the middle of the three brothers, Vasu- 
handhu, one of the most remarkable figures In the history of 
the Buddhist letters. Using reckons Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu among the celebrated men of middle ages, that is, the 
period between the time of As hvaghosha, Nagarjuntt atui 
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Aryadevn on the one hand and his own times on the other 
Takakusu, p. 1 Si.). A biography of Vasubamfbu in which 
that of his trot her Asangals also embodied whs composed 
hy the Indian monk Paramurth.i (499-569) which was tram- 
lated from Chinese by l .ikakusu in the learned French journal 
TottHg Pao (\> 19(4. pp. 1 ff.J* It was published as an 
extract hv Wassiljew in his most interesting Buddhism 
which has been translated into French* German but still 
awaits an English translator (German iranslatiou, p. £35 if.)* 
St LI more of a legendary nature than the Chinese is the 
Tib etan biography incorporated with "I arunntbu's History of 
Buddhism ( 107 If.). Paramnrthu imported Irotn Magadha 
to Cl i ilia the works of \saoga and Vasubondhu in the year 
539, With an astonishing erudition Vasubamthu combined a 
great independence of thong hi. Ilin maggnuut of in, the 
Abhidbamtakosha, is unfortunately not preserved in the 
original Sanskrit. We only know the AbkidhotmakosfuaQfu^ 
khya, which is a commentary on the work b\ ashomitra and 
the Chinese and Tibetan versions ul die text, I he oldest 
Chinese translation is that by Paramartha, made he L ween 5G3 
mid BiJ7. A second rendering prepared between G51 and n54 
originated with the celebrated II i tic n- Tsiang himself, I he 
A bh itihu rm a koshu was a work treating of ethics, psychology, 
metaphysics composed in Sutras and Karikas alter the fashion 
of Bmhmanic philosophical manuals. The hook presupposes 
the Vibhashas or the texts of the school of the Vaibbashika.9, 
The Vibhashas are reputed to have been compiled by 
Katyayaniputra and ca*+L ituo a literary mould by Ashva- 
ghosha* Despite the fact that the Kasha is a work of the 
SarvAStivada School, which appertains to the 1 Itnaynnti, i t is 
considered as an authority by other sects. The l realise lias 
been used by the Chinese and Japanese .Mahay anists as a text 
book and it has given rise to a Voluminous commentary 
literature. 


For trtiwr nitlLiiritta, cinnuli. Buj. Hitm, i’ep, BuJilli Lit,, p, 3 n>. 
' "tJlOgue, j,. Co r|, ; Burtunf, Ibtxuduqlkn „ p Bflg ff. , 3yiv,J h LuT j 
iiBB. 1, |i, U0 Jiul Lu VuLtU# Foiiwiim iaEHE IV, p, ]2S It. 

* 

Striding entirely on the soil of the Hinayana is 
the Gathusamgi afiiia of Vaauhandhu with which \V£ are 
acquainted in its Tibetan version. It is *a collection of 
maxims with an intelligent commentary, excerpts from which 
have been cited by A, Schiefrter. These !M Gathas are 
apophthegms conceived wholly in the spirit of Lite Lhwr.- 
mafmtti. The commentary shows us the philosopher Vasu- 
bandhti also as a humorous evangelist and the book is other- 
wise justly attributed to him. Here is an illustration : 


" A used to follow' a lion because it yearned for 

Buddhist tllC rcn,n;uUs ot flesh devoured by him. 
humour- tTiice upon a time the lion was hungry, and 
having killed a large hear, called upon 
the jackal to cany it. Now as the jackal w;ls too feeble to 
bear Hie load and at the same time was afraid lest the lion in 
his anger should put it to death, could not make up its 
niind to agree to the demand. But it knew that the lion was 
proud and said “ I n order to carry this burden two things 
are necessary, to groan and to hear the load, 1 cannot 
both at the same time. You must Like up one of the two." 
A* the lion was proud and was not willing to groan, lie iiS ked 
the jackal to gram and agreed to carry the loud himself 
Accordingly the lion bore the burden and the jackal followed 
gram mg a ter the lion, Just in the same wa y ] B ear ,|, fi 

1 “ ' n .,° f “* l ’ ta ’ chi8 « 01 Hut you « only lu 
the position of assenting and say, That is so/’ 
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As a philosopher Vasubandhu also wrote a discourse to 
Opponent of combat the Samkhya philosophy. It is 
Sartikhyp called the Paramariha Sapiaii or Seventy 
philosophy, verses of Supreme Verity. The Sanskrit 
original has perished, hut it would appear to he a refutation 
of the Sam&hyasaptati of Ishvarakrishna- Pam mart ha 
mentions a heretic named Ymdhyavasba as the author of the 
Samkhya hook against which Vastihandfau's polemic was 
directed* It is remarkable, however, that to the Chinese also 
Vasohandhu is the reputed critic of Ishvar.ikrishrvfs work. 

(TakakiibUjT’oufig Pau, 1904, p* Iff Ej BEFE0, VoL IV 
l904 r p, 1 flfp i JRASj 1305 , p. In ff. According to Takakusu 
Vindhyavasa is identical with Ishvarakrishna.) 

k was not till late in life that Vasuhandhu was converted 
to the Mahayam by his brother. Now lie repented, his 
biography relates his earlier depreciation of the Mahay an a so 
much that he was prepared to cut off his tongue* hut his 
brother suggested to him that it would be a superior penance 
to employ henceforward his tongue with as conspicuous 
success for the elucidation of the Mahayana principles as he 
had done to combat its doctrine previously* Vasuhandhu 
acted up to the counsel and wrote after Use death of Asanga a 
large number of commentaries on the SadharmMpunditrik<i 
the Pmjnapiiramifa and other Mnh ay ana Sutras together with 
other learned works, a** to whose existence we know only from 
their renderings in Chinese and Tibetan. P.iramartha praises 
the charm and the convincing power of has works and winds 
up with these w ords ; 

£< Accordingly., all who study the Mahayarta and the 
Binayana in India use the productions of Yastihandhu as 
Ihrir text-books* There is nowhere a pmmulgator of the 
doctrine of Suddism belonging to another school or m a 
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heretical! sect who is not seized vi i 6.3 a fear and perturbation as 
soon as he bears his name. He died in Ayodhya at the ape of 
eighty- Although he led a secular life his true character was 
hard to understand,’' 

(For other authorities, consult Ivy. Mitra \ep, Kuctdh 
Lit.j p. 3 ff. ; hernia 1 1 Lfttalo^nf p, 2ft ff, : Burnout Intro - 
due uon, p. SOF ff. : My I vain Levi, 1:R| I, p, gp, an d La Vat lee 
Poussin in liRJ'i, IV, p. ! PH ft.) 

A totalise oil the itcwliim >.[ tlw t\ 'tiuiwmtiiii in twenty i« w nuarb| iff.., 
with ixminn-nkiTj- itiLkri I Ptatarnw , u-anslaied from il„. 

Tliwljn by U VoHetr Pom III (Mhsc.Ih, 1S12. fj . 53 ri.J T.il.,Un». T.inm; 
I’ae. 1OT6, p. i7, 

J li tiie School of -V-iiipa hekmgs Candiagomi who as 
a grammarian, philosopher and poet. 
Con dm go mi, enjoyed high renown in the HuddhisL 
literary world. He was a contemporary of 
Candrakirti whose doctrine he assailed and was alive at the 
time of 1-tsing’s visit lo India in 573. According to Tara- 
natha who lui* got a considerable deal of legendary nature 
to report about him. he composed innumerable hymns an d 
learned works. 01 the literary productions we own only a 
religious poem in the form of an epistle to his disciple, the 
SMjn Lekitu D harm a JCuvyo. In this the Buddhist 
doctrine is propounded in the elegant style of Kavya, 

Minaiei:, JftA-S, 1699, p. 1133 If., aligns him ihe elcM of the fourth and 
a! the fifth . enluiy, B„ l.inMeJt, WZKM 13, l<iW, 3«t ft. ptat-e* 
him be t w«i. H>S und 34 1, Util f,.,r %|vuin L'.’vSS vtiiw, BE FEO. JWN 
p- 38 5. s?t ;ibqvt + 

I he most eonspjeutms amongst ihe later apostles of 
Mahayam Buddhism, who also distinguish- 
Stiantideva, cd himself as a port, is ShanTidm 
who lived probably j n the seventh 
century. If wl credit I’anmatha ho was horn in Satirashtru 
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or modem Gujarat, as the son of i king! was impel ted 
by the goddess Tara herself to renounce the throne, the 
Bodhisattva Manjushri himself in the guise of a Yogi initiating 
him into the sciences ; became a prime minister to the king 
Pa ncas imha and ended by taking to monastic life* Tara- 
natha ascribes to him the three works, 5 h ikih aia m uCCayv , 
Stttrasamuccuya and Bodhicatysvatai Q. 

'I'lirftn.il f i, (iji. r.il. Ilia II., a i* hough knnv i,i i Suir.isaniucujya oii-ly by 

WltitrmH/ W/.K M t I ji k ^ 4i » M. 

'Parana th. op. cit. 16? It., although we know of a Sutra- 
Sitmuccaya only by Nagaijunaj see \\ intern it z WZKM, 1911:. 
p. 346 ff. 

The Shikshasatnuccaya or the Compendium of Doctrine 
is a manual of Mahnvana Buddhism which consists of 27 
Kankvs or memorial verses and a large commentary compiled 
by the author at the same time with the Kartkas. 
Wc purpose I v say that the comment nr v by Sli.mtidevu is 
“ compiled " because it is composed almost entirely of 
quotation^ and extracts from the sirred text* which he has 
grouped together round his KartAits and arranged in 
chapters. 

The work accordingly displays an extraordinary erudi- 
tion and vast reading hut little originality. However, it is 
moat perfectly adapted to be .in introduction especially to 
the technical study of the Mnliaymi on account of the 
numerous ami often large citations from tods, which have 
peri shed, of great value. This is more especially so because 
Shaiuideva proves himself in such case*, as we can check 
very exact and reliable in his quotations. 

The basic thought of the work and in fact the core of 


the Mahavana ethics is iriven expression 
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“ When to myself just a* well as to others fear and 

pain are disagreeable, then what difference is there between 

myself and others that I should preserve this self and not 

others ? He who would make an end of sorrow, would attain 

to the farther end of joy, must fortify the roots of faith 

and set his heart determined on enlightenment.’" 

■% 

The Siksasamuccaya ha** been edited by t[ie English 
scholar C, Benda 1 1 in the niblothecu Sudd hie a Scries of 
St, Petersburg with a lurid masterly introduction and a 
conspectus of the contents. The edition is based on a 
unique manuscript but the editor has brought to his task 
his rare knowledge of the Tibetan into which the original 
an skrit was translated, between SIS and SSS, the Sanskrit 
being written most probably in the middle of the seventh 
century. 

By means of numerous extracts from the Mahay ana- 
sutras Sanbdeva proves the salutariness 
"the'book? ° f Bodhicittam, or the heart set upon 
enlightenment, the determination to enter 
upon the path of a Bodhisauva with a view thereafter to 
become a Buddha. But he who has made this high resolve 
mu'st exercise self-denial and practice sclf-sacriflee for the 
sake of others to the uttermost limit of possibility, I [ L - ^usl 
be prepared to give up for the sake of others not only his 
worldly possessions but his personal salvation hereafter . I !e 
must not shrink from appropriating to himself the sins and 
sorrows of other creatures in hell. The Bodhisattva must 

Say; 

"I take upon myself the sorrows of all beings. 1 have 
resolved to undertake them, 1 bear them, I do not turn away 
from them, 1 do not fly from them, I do not tremble, 1 do not 
quake, I fear not, I re-trace not my steps backwards, I do 
not despair. And why so p It is imperative that l assume 
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the burden of all beings, J luve no Inclination for pleasures 
for I have made avow to save all creatures. Liberate 
1 must alt creatures from the primeval forest of birth, from 
the primeval forest of old age. from the primeval forest of 
sickness, from the forest of heresy, from the forest of all 
good deeds, from the primeval forest bom of ignorance, 
1 have not thought merely of my own emancipation, for 
1 must save all creatures by means of the ferry, of die 
resolve for omniscience, from the flood of Samsafa. i have 
made up my mind to abide for interminable myriads of awns 
on the spot:; of torture. And why so ? Because it is l etter 
that 1 alone should suffer than that all these creatures should 
sink into the state of torment. I deliver myself up as a 
pledge," 

The above is an extract from the Vuiradh vnjutu hra f La 
Ynllee Poussin. Boudhitme* p, §22 f. 
Other virtues. 337 f). Next after commission rank all 
Other perfections { Paramitas ) necessary 
to the pure conduct of a Eodhisattva,— meditation standing 
at the head of the list. It leads to supreme sagacity which 
is an insight into the Void or Sunyata, to the understanding 
of the Nil and the faith which has its expression in the 
adoration of the Buddha in the building of stupas and the 
like. And vet ail this, notwithstanding, his mind must ever 
be directed to the salvation of other creatures ~ May I hring 
ail creatures into the conditions of Nirvana l " This has to 
he his constant thought, Santideva Itcre quotes from the 
Rain amegha sit Ira { op, eit. 343 J. 

Benda! I gives a catalogue of the numerous texts which 
Quotations arc strung together in SUsastmuceqya 

from previous especially those which are represented by 

works, a j ar g e number of citations or by copious 

extracts. Thus the Afeasagarbhasutra is drawn upon to 
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dilate upon various kinds of sin, including rile five criminal 
transgressions of a Idng. the eight offences of a Adikarmika. 
bod hi sn tic a and so on { p, 59 fl,), On sins and penances two 
passages, a short one and a longer are reproduced from the 
I’palipariprucdia (pp. U7 f, UTs if.). Tolerably numerous are 
the extracts From the! graprirtprucohn nr I'gradataparipruccha, 
br instance, on the obligations of married life (p. 7>l} and 
on the life of the ascetic in the forest. The latter subject is also 
treated of in an extract Ip. 1 a 3 ft.) Irom tire CaudraprmJ ipasu tra 
as the Samadhiraja is here called and which is frequently 
bid under contribution. Offeeqoont occurrence is the Gunda- 
vyufut on the noNe friend fp. 34), and on the virtues of him 
who is resolved upon Bodhr (p. In t ff.j. From the Vimala- 
kirtinirde she, which is several times depended upon, we get at 
a large Piece on the virtues of a Bodhlaattva fp. 3: T 4 ff,) P Santi- 
deva quotes as an independent text the A .vaiokanusutra which 
* s embedded in the Mahavastu. A long passage from the 
Ratnolkadhanml on the merits of a BodhlaattVa furnishes us 
a Dh, wani which is no mere incantation ami which can 
hardly he differentiated from a Sutra. This citation is also 
interesting as indicating the avocations and names of the 
ascetic orders fp. 33 1 ft). I he more important of the other 
works quoted in the Sksusamureayn hy Santtdeva are the 
Ta th agatagubya sut ra . Das a bhumika st.it r», Dhn rma-su mgi- 

tisutra, seven] recensions of the Prainapammita. Karunn- 
pundarika, RatnakutaUutrau Ratnamegha. Linkavatara, 
Lihtavistara. Sdiatambasutra, Saddharmapundnrika, Siivarna- 
prabhasa, etc, 

llio ft*uftkniajfltlmJ* mill t« Har„ Immtf. tran.Ii.Un1 iuui fihFnw liffci-v 
170 4.0 4, It. iU mmrM, M *»r«i tit It.. CUlm .. K . nVlrilj^- 

BiiLSiLlirsmri*, p, ff< 
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Although the Siksaa.imtiecav.i is Llic production of a 
scholar of little originality and the Bodhi- 
Moral ideal. earyavitara is the creation of an eminent 
poet, there is no question but that we 
owe both to the same author. Apart from external grounds 
the two hooks so fundamentally different in their character 
take the same standpoint as regards Lhe doctrine. In both 
the texts the moral ideal Is the Bodhlsattva who hits resolved 
to attain to enlightenment, who strives to obtain his object 
in the first place by means of inexhaustible compassion for 
all creatures, and: secondly, by means of adoration of the 
Buddha and who perceives supreme wisdom in the recognition 
of '* Vanity ” or Shunyaln. 

Thp nf thn w rrf w** t>T thr ftETHirut *rlifr 1 ir 1 . I\ 

mnvjefijti ttif* MiirS i* tifli hnt»n rrirtatPLl tu iW jfturmiJ of thr 

BliiiilrlliLiir I 1 .- %t Lh VbIVp IW'4n. |>nh]E»1ioil tat tUo filbJjalbtfra 

I m f i i ■;! 1 k m|n n ksml il i fl.tr “ !-nrr,n • nUwf m the BiiilbiiUrtnirninfi and dUbu a 
tren^itinn «f »U 

m iff nt i'hP jifliipnidtM nfrfipring in tiir £lsi fciflsttm iicrnya 1m tarn taken 
Lsvnr kv SliimiUli - vh in lii^E BoiltiiooTjAvritAm* r,f r M H IhiicRhM p* tf m 
H' h Mj L farruv nlnr j i li 120 IT. N"^ Minr ill tin' H''riliicflrjnwumi fk . lCu p O 
BltnntUlnm r I ■ *■ nrpf^iij n -nuly wf hi* SMt«riiAiiiiirL-j*jji, 


Bartli ( tillH 4'J, |f. riT*:- ■■'h i iris' t- »■! H SbSkw h> . .-ija a,- "In 

ftrtanM H rlttnyi ** 1 liit|iir rut mutw-aln * wtiil-e ta CRH It, IJsVa [*, 2511 fri 
gMiily apjirHdiiH-^ tin* (talUwR^ViitflTii i* u .rumi^ii ri Fit l Ur 11 iiiutulio 
rUrMl |h ‘if Timum* a Keuipl* Tin II- Mflhirm r-yjt v.l r.u i n trn. lie- hx on utnui* 
Uimf tolmlutr Bnthlhu. ImJ li&w I * W.mmi? a tUnlilhn. Corejinri FuyeUi*r 
lilTE, iSfOSj. v&l. 57 II --U tl’. 


Tlie Shikf&tamitewtytt expands Itself in learned garrulity 
into a Hood of quotations* The 

which means admission to the 

contrasted, , 

Hotlhi life, or the conduct of life leading to 
enlightenment not seldom risen to the loftiest strains of 
religious poetry* Shantseva himself disclaims any literary 
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object for 1 iIj> production. He observes that he composed it 
“ for his own satisfaction ” or with the view that it may he 
of use to .my one so inclined. Hut he gives expression to his 
religious sentiments with such warmth and inspiration that he 
becomes a poet almost in spite of himself. 

The work begins with the glorification of the Kmlhieitta, 
meditations on enlightenment and the resolve to become a 
Buddha for the sake of the salvation of all creatures. Thus 
the poet says ( I. S) i 

“ When you overcome (lie many hundreds of hirth 
sorrows, when you free all beings from their misery, when t 
you enjoy many hundreds of pleasures, then do not, ever on 
any account, relax your thought of the Bod hi, " 

I. lie poet pours out in inspired words Ills sentiments, 
after having thus directed his attention to enlightenment. He 
Voices his inner joy at the good deeds o| all creatures regard- 
ing their emancipation. He prays to all the Buddhas of all 
the quarters of the world that they may kindle the lamp of 
religion for all the ignorant. He implores all the Bodhisattvas 
to delay their own Nirvana, He supplicates for the liberation 
of all creatures and finally offers himself up to all the 
creatures : 

B) \irtue of the merit which I have acquired through 
good deeds, may l bring mitigation to the sorrows of all 
creatures. May T he medicine to the sick. May I he their 
physician and their nurse so long as their malady endures. 
May 1 lie a protection unto those that need it, a guide to such 
as have lost their path in the desert and a ship and a ford and 
a bridge to those who seek the farther shore. And may I be 
a lamp unto those that need light, a bed of repose to those 
that want rest ; a servitor to all the creatures requiring 
service.” (HI, 6 ; 7 ; 17 5 18), 
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The obligations that the EodhiSattVa lays upon himself 
(chapters iv to viii) include the pledge to 
The aspirant's j, tJ .j Ve after Bod hi. lie is responsible fbr 

obligations tf)|J w^l Q p a p beings. I Ic must exert 

himself for all perfections (Parana tas). Before all he must be 
prepared for selfeacrifcc. He must likewise observe all the 
regulations of the religion and all Urn precepts of good conduct 
as prescribed in the holy scriptures which he must accordingly 
study with energy. And here certain texts are particularly 
recommended to tlic aspirant (v. K3, ff„). The worst oi Our 
enemies arc anger, hatred and passion. We have to fight 
them. It is they who do us evil, not oar foes. The latter we 
must love like all other creature*. For when we love the 
creature* we rejoice the Buddhas \ in injuring them we injure 
the Buddlias. w When some one does mo an evil turn, that in 
Only the fruit of some previous act Or harm a. Why should 
1 be wrath with himp” We should not hate even those who 
destroy the images of the Buddha, the nay even the 

good religion ilsclf. 


To the Buddlta* and Hodhisattvas who have so often 
Self anti ruined their bodies for the sake of other 


others: the 
difference. 


creatures and even have repaired to the 
inferno, to them he is beneficent who is 
kind to other creatures. Therefore must one show only 
kindness even to those who have done him an evil turn (see 
VI ; 33 «, 63 1 lift i 124 t L£tf). The Bodhisattva from the first 
diligently strives to avoid any difference between his Ego and 
other*’, and to identify himself wholly and entirely with 
others. This is a function which the Bodhisattva has 
particularly to practice. 


*« l must destroy the sorrow of the stranger because it 
pains like one's own grief 1 1 must therefore do good to others 
because they tire beings like myself.' 1 Ju*t as a man loves 
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hi 1 * band' and feet because they are his members, so also all 
living beings have the right. of affection inasmuch as they 
are all members of the same world of animate creation, it is 
only mere usage which makes us look upon ill is our body, 
which in fact does not exist , as our Ego, Exactly similarly 
by habit we can hring ourselves to see our Ego in others 
(VIII yo ft). 


With admirable doquence, which can only spring mrue 
reverential conviction* Shantideva manages 
identity Ll> ^vancc almost as an obvious proposi- 

tion that to the pious 'disciple of die 
Hodhi there is complete (i equality between others and one’s 
self/' technically called par at mas am at a and he finally reduces 
it to * l transformation of the neighbour into oneself,” known 
a- par tatmapar ivtir tana (La Vallec Poussin, ERE 11, 74y r 
751? f,). 


Tiie ninth Chapter is of i less philosophically ambitious 
nature and its contents are pure learning, 
1 hl, j«obr Cdl In ltie philosophical doctrine of the 
void or nihilism j « developed according 
to the Madhvamika system, Tins chapter has been edited 
with the commentary by Lt Vallee Poussin in his 
Bouddh nm t. 1 lowever i rreeonc i la We th a n tga tivism of this 
system may appear to us with the renunciation and self- 
sacrifice with reference to other creatures taught in the first 
chapters, nevertheless with Shantideva also the familiar 
doctrine of the difference between the two varieties of Truth 
is the means hy which to bridge the apparent contradiction. 
In the end everything in the u-orlfi is vacuity and nullity. But 
it h only the delusion as regards the Ego, the Atmamoho* 
which is pernitious. The delusion a,“ regards duties, Karya 
mohm is beneficent [La Vailee Poussin BouddltiMue, p. loy if.)’ 
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Si ill it is sufficient!)’ strange that after all the teaching of 
active compassion Llie poet comes to the conclusion-. 
(ix p 152 f.). 

*■ Since all being i- so vacuous and null, what can, what 
shall be. acquired ? Who can be honoured, who can t>c 
reproached ? How can there be joy and sorrow, the loved 
and the lutefui, avarice and non-avarice ? Wherever you 
search for them you find them not.” 

It seems to be the curse of Indian mentality that when- 
ever it -o.ire> too high it land- ii-df in 

Keaclimi absurdity, I bus the legends of sacrifice 
often turn into ludicrous talcs and ao docs 
the whole fabric of the philosophy of M.thayana end in— 
Nothing, On the other lucid, with -ome justification we can 
look upon as a later accretion the tenth chapter which with its 
invocations to Vajrapani and Miinjushri audit- panegyric of 
act- show a spirit totally counter to that of the other chapters. 
Already Taranatha reports that there wa« some suspicion 
regarding the genuineness or this chapter, (f V'aliee 
Poussin, Badhicaryavoiara tr. p. 143 f,J. 


no 


CHAPTER IN. 


We have already pointed out the great similarity between 
Stotra*. 'Mahayanasuttas and Puranas, And just 
Dharnnis, a*, we know that rmrnerouf* Mahatmya* 
Tan Iras. ao d Sintras are joined on to the Puranir 
literature so we find many analogous texts in the literature 
of the Mahayanru The Buddhist Svayam bh u-purana, the 
Mahatmya of Nepal, and like productions are well known* 
Svayambhu, or the Adihuddha, or the primeval Buddha, is here 
the Buddha turned into God in a monotheistic sense; and the 
Purana recounts entirety in the style of the Vaishnavite and 
Nhaivaite Mahatmyas legends i>f die origin of the country 
of Nepal, the shrine of Svayamhhu and numerous places of 
pilgrimage or tirtkas capable of performing cures and miracles 
and protected by snake deities or Nagas, 

See all® ft. Milrj it** Build hi^t L i c e ra r i urr* p. tin ^ Hodf^OB 

p HS, fi.j Sjlvafcn LeM, Le NcpauL, 1S15, 1, p. fb 


Beside*, the Buddhist stotr as or hymns arc in no way 
Hymns : differentiated from those which are devot- 

Buddhist and cd lo the veneration of Vishnu or Shiv a* 

Hjndii. Such stray stotras have found admit- 

tance into older texts like the Mahavastu and others, Bur 
we have a complete collection of such hynvtis, some of which 
are in the Kavya s|yle and in metrical form. An example is 
die A^/yd fUipamaHmshaiik , theTwenty-five-ble^Ings hymn 


in twenty-five Sragdlmra Verses, by a poet called Amiiu- 
nanda n and the LokesvarajAaLUa, a hymn to the Lord of the 
world in a hundred verses by another peer called Vajradatti 
A selection of fdrtjMiine litanies relating to Shaky amuni and 
Other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas is the Suprad/tatasiava, 
A hymn of the kind which from of old has been so common 
tn India consisting of a succession of names or honorific 
epithets to the god is the /ft ramarth an&m ammgtti* 


Ill 


Atl* wntoM numW of Nep,lteye are invoked for the of iheir 

hleftdfngs, Sen H.. WDsOR t Wnrk-i IL, p„ II. FL 


RjJ. Mitra. Nrji GuJh. 1 Jl p fip, r > 9 , ll‘J, VJS 175 , 

StQlriU w h ■ lOi are still only in bunixfcttpl& p 

.VrjrciAfttiitrt’Mitr,, .ind hu forth* 

Catiil^g^ of Sanskrit Aia*su 5 cnpt 3 in the Bodhrinn Library. VdL U M by 
M, Wintirnltx mil A* U, Ktilh, Ojtl^rili l^S, p, 255 M* The S.ipt^lrtltfilhrt- 
statra biu keen traniblcd by Unban, Wurfte YnL II, [r- 5 


Tara and her 
poet devotees. 


A large number ofStatras are sacred to die Buddhist 
goddess Tara, die saviour, the female 
counterpart of Avalokitcshvara* A pane- 
gyric composed entirely in Kavya style by 
the Kasmirian poet Sarvajnamiira on.Tma is die SmgdMra- 
jioirvy otherwise called the Afyahnsragd&ar»rtvtr^ which 
is in thirty-seven strophes, Sroghndhara or die bearer of 
garland is at once an epithet of Tara and the name of a meter 
in which the poem is composed. The poet lived in die first 
half of the eighth century. According to the legend he was a 
personage dish ngui* lied for his liberality and according to 
T a ramtha a son-in-law of the king of Kashmir* After he had 
given away in charity all his treasures he is reported finally 
to have Imd recourse to the life of m itinerant monk. Once 


he happened to encounter a Brahman on the way who appealed 
to him in his poverty and besought him for money for the 
marriage of his daughter, in order to furnish money to the 
man Sarvajnumitra sold himself to a king who I lad just 
instituted a great human sacrifice for which lie was in need of 
a hundred men. Hut when the poet heard the laments of 
his brothers in sorrow with whom he was about to be 


sacrificed he sung his hymn to Tara and the goddess des- 
cended and rescued the hundred victims condemned to death. 
Whilst the Sragdharastotra has poetic value the Aryaf&rs- 
namBshaMtarasAate&aito/r * i or the eulogy hi one hundred and 
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uiglit rkimes of the noble Tam is only a litany of names 
anJ epitliet^ of the godded The EAaV im $ h atistotrn t the 
**tmg of praise in thirty-one or twenty-one strophes is but 
Ux)se string of invocation^ to the ^od Jess Tnra* 

rWoofittPiL: t«3 I.. A. W mUgII I HAS, j-n fij If , the null Lit Tarsi, was 
nitt^rim cil -ibiiui frGO A.D, 

Hbtor>' ut BiiililhUni!. |i. Irt* ll 

These three slutra" have been edited and translated by 
O. de Kliiimv, MaierLjux f\nir ser\ ir a I’liLstoire de la decs-te 
Huddhique Tara (BibL tic t’ecolc de* haute s etudes, fiisc. 107), 
The Sragdharasiotr,* with a commentary and two Tibetan 
versions have also been edited by .Satis Chandra Vidya- 
hllUMiia. In tile introductie i the editor enumerates no los* 
than ninety-six tests relating to Tara. Cl' these only 
sisty-tivo are preserved in Tibetan translation. A great 
adorer of this goddc" faro was also CaudrugomI whom 
we mefttitined a bow and to whom a Tarttsadhan shataka 
has been attributed, (Hlonay, p. 17 f.) 

A great and essential element of die Muhayonistte 
Dliarnnis or literature is constituted by Dharanis or 
Necromantic magical formula:. The necessity for 
fornmliL for exorcisms, and charms for 
blessing and witchcraft which was taken into account in 
the earliest ages in the Vedic Mantras, especially 
those of the AtharVaveda, was too vigorously working in 
the Indian popular mind for Buddhism to be altogether devoid 
of it. We already know how the Buddhists of Ceylon 
employ some of dieir most charming suitas as Parities or 
l^rits. In a similar blhion the Mahay mis tic B odd lasts in 
Imiiii transforms to some extent the sacred texts themselves 
into necromantic charms. To these we liave tc add in numer- 
able invocation* to die numerous deities in the Mahay at :a 
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of a Buddhistic or Hindu origin and— last Hut not least— the 
favourite mvHt.-riou« words and syllables already occurring 
in the sacrificial mysteries of the Yajurvcda. An instance 
of a Sutra composed for magical objective is the Mtghusuira. 

It commences, as do other Mahayanasutras, with the words : 

•‘So have I heard, once upon a time the Master was 
dwelling in the palace of the snake princes Nanda and 
Upanda." It proceeds to recount how tlic serpent deities 
made worship to the Buddlui and the Hodlii^attvas upon 
whk’h out* of the serpentine kings thus interrogated the 
txiiltciJ Ont : 

a J1 W( Lonl, may all the sorrows of all die snakes be 
assuaged and how may the snakes so rejoice and be liappy 
that they may shower down rain over India at the proper 
lime and thereby help the growth of grass, scrubs, vegetation 
and trees, cause to sprout all seeds and cause all sap to well 
up in trees, thus blessing the people in India with 
prosperity?” Rejoicing over the enquiry the Buddha 
replies — 

u By means of a religious exercise, Dharma, Ob King 
of Snakes, all llie sorrows of all the snakes may he instantly 
assuaged and they may be blessed with prosperity, 
“Which religious exercise is this?*’ “Mi is Benevolence, 
Matin. The gods and men, Oh Prince of Serpents, who 
live in such benevolence will not be burnt by fire, wounded 
by sword, drowned in water, killed by poison, overpowered 
by a hostile army. They sleep in pc. ire 5 they wake in tran- 
quillity i protected they are by their own virtue. Therefore, 
Oh Prince of Serpents, thou must be actuated with 
benevolence as regarth thy body, with r cnevolenco as regards 
thy speech, with Kncvoieocc with regard to thy thought. 
But further, Oil Prince of Snakes thou must put into 
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practise theDbarani calk’d rvns a <> ndtda. the Giver-of-all- 
happiness. This assuages all the pain of all tlte serpents, 
lends all sanity, brings down upon this India rain showers at 
the right season and helps the growth of all grass, scrubs, 
vegetables artel Lrees, causes all seeds to sprout ami all sap 
to well up.” * And how docs this Dharani run ?” 

And here follow the Dharanis proper. They consist of 
numerous invocations to female deities like the Preserver, the 
Conserver and others to Buddhas and Uodhisattvas, with 
interlarded apostrophes like “Clear away the wicked, purify 
the way,” and adjurations to snakes like “Come ye great 
snakes, rain it down over lndh"; and finally isolated and 
unintelligible syllables such as '• Sara sire sire suru sgru 
naganam java java ji vi jiv i juvu juVu, etc,” At the end come* 
again a description of the wizards' rites which are performed 
with these Dliaranis. and the assurance that in tunen of a 
draught there is no better means of calling down a shower of 
rain than the use of these Sutras, 

A much simpler form of an adjuration to snakes, which, 
however, is supposed to act as an antidote to snake poison 
is to be found in Lhe Vtnayapitaka, Cullavagga V, 6, where 
the snakes are tranquillized by the Buddhistic benevolence 
called Metta in Pali and Maitri in Sanskrit, {See also Jataka 
2S3 and Digha Nikaya, E£,) A Sutra similar to die Mcghnsiitru 
is the Disharvaitihas uira which fa preserved in a fragment 
discovered at Turfcn in Chinese Turkman in the Uiguriart 
language, (TfahastVustik by W, Rad I off and Baron A. VOn 
StcaikHol stein Bibi, Buddhica, Nil, St, Petersburg, 1910). 

The Dharanis often appear as par is of n Sutra in 
which the circumstances arc reported under which Lhcy 
were revealed. But there are also numerous Dharanfa 
which are preserved in individual manuscripts, and, on the 


other hand* entire large collections of Dharanis. In these wc 
find formulae of exorcisms against the influence of evil 
spirits, |*oi son, snakes and demons ; charms for healing the 
sick anil ior longevity | magical utterances which bring 
success in war and others which bring it about that a man is 
reborn in the paradise of Sukhavati, that a man comes to 
no evil birth, that a man is freed from sins. There are 
also Pharams by means of which one can etiarm a 
Bodltouttva or protect oneself from in fidelity , Not only can 
wind and water be influenced by Dharania but they can effect s 
accord big to wish, the bit til of a son or daughter* An 
unusual favourite in Nepal is the Pancar*ksha or the Five-fold 
Protection which h a collection of five Dharanis * (l) Maha- 
pmtisara. a protection against air^mahdy ttnd other evils | {-) 
Alahasahasrapramarditii + against die evil spirts f (3) Maha- 
mayuri T against make poison^ (4) Mahash I m va Li against hostile 
planets wild animals and venomous insects and (5J Maharak- 
against diseases, Such Dharams as serve against all 
manner of evil powers are frequently employed also as 
amulets, 

DlUMiii Hterarr rotatjj ** a HSHIIM to hold tappets IJy £ jplfsl a 

KfltpanF. ItJM not signify ta a famula pusztmng &wt *&€*<&*' as 
ititerpr*^ by Biet nuiif *»d Wlkow* Boramf <3rnh m dofcaJl with DhiranU. 
f Btrodvclian r pp* 466* 432 Ff.; WmsUJbw Der JWdhismu-* p* 1S3 ff M 193 II., 
217- La Viiltce Pqu^sn Boudfthinnr, Ecud**rt winter iaiix, ff.i C. BtmiaE! 
JR AS 18^0, p. 3S6 fl, A Mabam«sh3mJtra wSii tnnilaled cnio CfciEnfew hfllwm 
3157 jciri 439 icd sthM triiubtiot-i were m adc batnWi S£9 4ftd aisd 74& 

771* B Nmjw Catalogs Kos. 106-lSS, 24-L 970. 

For instances of Oliaratiimantra t Raj.Mitra Xep. tiuddhi 
Lit., p* 80 f*, and Dharaui CoHecdociSj pp. 93 £ L4, 1 - 6, f M 
283, 291 £ Numerous MSS. are also registered in Rendair* 
Catalogue, Ui Vatlce Fbussin conjectures (JR AS, 1895. p. 
433 C) that the Dharaui called Vidyadharapitaka which i* 
quoted in the Adikarmapradlpa is the same as the Dharani- 
pitaka. A like Dharanipitaka h said lo have been included 
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in the canon of the Mahasanghikas according to t liuen-Tsiang 
(Kern Manual, p. 4). 

(Raj. Mitra. Nep. Buddh, Lit,. pp. 164 If., 173 f, YVtnter- 
nitz ard Keith, Catalogue of San skit it Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library, VoL II, p. 357 ff.) 

In the Nepalese law courts the Buddhist people are 
sworn on the F^nc^raksh^ (Hodgson Kssay*. r* 1$). 

Many Dharanis art v'tily a kind of philosophical Sutras. 

Sanskrit the doctrines of which they are intended to 
Dharanis in present in a nutshell, hut in the process 

Japan. jt t^^omes less a question of the 

(substance of the doctrine titan words which are mysterious 
and unintelligible. Ol tit is variety are the two Prajmparami- 
tohridayas litres, the Sanskri t texts of which are enshrined in 
the palm leaves in the ancient cloister of Moriuzi in Japan since 
609 A.D. These Sutras inculcate the hr day a or the heart 
of the Prajnaparamita which w a mantra to assuage all pains, 
which embodies the perfection of all wisdom and which runs 
thus ; “Oh Lord, thou that hast gone, gone, gone to the 
further shore, gone entirely to the further shore, hail." This 
is by the way nothing but an erroneous ethymology of the 
term Paramita, liven this apostrophe which may be- "-aid in 
a certain measure to represent the essence of the negative 
doctrine of Prajnaparamitasulras stands on no more elevated 
Spiritual level than the Ushniskavijayatlharani which is 
likewise bequeathed to us by the palm leaves of lloriuzi 
and consists merely in a 'Series of unintelligible invocations, 

The atidetn fwilm lea re; < onluming (he ft*Jti*paraMttahridayafiiitra ami 
tbe U*hnish»vjayadlorini, edited bj Mu M utler unit D. Najlo (Amwdota 
OnRinihi Aryan Stria, Vo]. E, part 111 , Oxford, 1884, SHE. vnt, 1'*, part 
II, p. 145 ff. 

The Giinpiiihridiygilliinni r ftaj, .Mitra Nrp, fludh Liu p. &EL) lx 
>ddrc«ej to the Shiirit (ml Cr(M|Uti, ;iJthou*;ii it l> "retested by the 
BoddhlaC 
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Thenc Dharanis have found wide and deep admission into, 
tlie ancient Mayahanasutras. W e find them 
Antiquity of in ch4ptera 21 and 2G of the S»Jtlh*r- 
D Imran is. w hioh are later interpola- 

tions and in the last two sections of the Lar.k a vatara, one tn 
the oldest Chinese rendering made in 443 A.D. Accordingly 
we cannot consider die Dharanis to be altogether younger 
products. We meet with them in the Chinese translations 
dating from the fourth century. It may Ns conjectured) how- 
ever, that originally they were unintelligible Sutras which 
dispensed with the buddhistic doctrine just as do the Fanttas 
of the Ikli literature. But gradually the unintelligible 
mysterious syllables acquired prime importance and became 
the core, the bija, which lav concealed in the magical potency 
of the formula. And finally under the influence of ShaivU 
Tanira* they became powerful thaumnturgic, iutd the 
essential element in buddhistic Tantras which originally 
they were not. 

The Taniras, however, are a branch of Buddhistic litera- 
ture which is worth consideration as a testimony to the 
complete mental decadence in buddhism. They treat partly 
of rites, Kriyatantra, and ordinances, Caryntantra, and partly 
of the secret doctrine, Yogatanffn, intended for the ^ ogi. 
The best of these works belong to the former class in whLb 
the ancient Brahman ic ritual is revived. Of this category is 
the Adikurimpradiru, a book which describes in the style of 
E he brahmnnic manual* of ritual (Grhyasutras, Kartna- 
pradipis) the ceremonies and religious functions, which have 
to he performed by the Aditcirmafoi-Bodhisattva, that is, the 
adherent of the Mahayana, an aspirant after spiritual 
illuminatitfii, 
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The Adikarma- 
pradipa. 


The Adiknrmtipr&dipa is made up of die Sutra text 
technically known as the m a fasti fra with a 
r uniting common tan’ incorporating prescrip* 
tions regarding the initiatory ceremony 
for the disciple who may he a layman or a monk, sprinkling 
with water, ablutions and prayers, and further rules on gargling 
die mouth, brushing the teeth, morning anti evening prayers, 
offering of water to the souls of the departed (Pretas), the 
giving of charity dinners, worshipping of the Buddha and 
other sacred creatures, the reading of the Prnjnaparumta, 
meditations and the rest, which are to be practised by the 
candidate or the neophite as contradistinguished from the full 
Vogi. 


To the Kriyaiantra texts also belongs the Ashtamioratn •- 
Varieties of vidhana which contains the ritual to be 
Tantras : Yogi's observed on the eighth day of each 
training fortnight. The rite entails the drawing of 
mystic diagrams and movements of the hand, oblations and 
prayers with mysterious syllables which are addressed not 
only to the Buddlm and the Eodhisattva, but also to the 
Shaivit deities. 


Wilson, Works Up p. 31 FF* 

But a majority of the Tantras belong io Lhe second 
category , that of the \ agatantra- I he sc treatises arc derived 
indeed from the mysticism of the Madhyamikn and Yogacara 
schools. What the Vogi endeavours to arrive at is the 
supreme knowledge of the Nullity or ShunyaLa. But it is 
worthy of attention that he exerts himself to at tain this object 
not only by means of asectism and meditation, but also with 
the help of necromantic exercises and adjurations, hypnotism 
and physical excitements. To the Litter contribute the use 
of meat and intoxicants as well as sexual excesses. Accord- 
ingly in these Tantras we encounter an agglomeration of 
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rtiystcisni) witchcraft and erotics with rc\ oiling orgiti 
They comprise the practice of the five Ms, mints a or flesh, 
mutsvii or fish, tfiadya or spin tons liquors, tundra or mysteri- 
ous movements anti finally and primarily matthutia or sexual 
intercourse. Of real Buddhism in these text a there is left 
next to nothing. On the other hand they are most intimately 
allied to the Shaivit Tan teas from which they are differentiated 
only by the external frame and by the verbal statement that 
they are « enunciated by the Buddha." The prominence 
assigned to female goddesses, Yoginis, DaMnis and others 
is c luirac tens tic . It were Idle to seek to meet with sense or 
rationality In these hooks. Their authors were m all probabi- 
lity wizards who pursued the study practically and lor the 
most part in search of impure objects. 

Nevertheless many of these books enjoy great reputation, 
For instance the Tathagategukyak n or 
i duello ns Guhyattmoj* belongs to the nine Dharmns 
of the Nepalese Buddhists, The book 
indeed begins with instructions on the various classes of 
meditation, but presently deviates into exposition of all 
manner of secret figures and formulas which are necessary 
for the latrin of the Huddita and it is not satisfied with the 
hocus-pocus of the magical words and rites, but enjoins as a 
means to the most elevated perfectoin the eating of elephant, 
horse and dog flesh and daily intercourse with young Chanda la 
maidens. The Moha^Ltantra is next the model efa colloquy 
between Shakyamuni and a goddess and it is claimed to have 
been ■■ announced by the Buddha," it, however, contains 
instruction on the mystical significance of the letters of die 
alphabet, composing the name Muhakala or Shiva, on the 
means of discovering hidden treasures, acquiring kingship, 
getting a desired woman and even Mantras and magical rites 
10 deprive men ot reason and to subjugate or slay them. 
Tlie Samvarciiayatontra b again, despite its ftx-m of a 
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conversation between the Buddha end Vsjrapani, more 
of a Shaivit than a Buddhistic text, in it the Linga 
cult and the worship of the Shaivit gmJs is expressly 
recommended. In the Ka/jcatrt which is said to have 
been revealed by the Adibuddha we have already the mention 
of Mecca of Islam. In the A/anjut/irimu/tiianiru Shaky am uni 
proclaims inter alia dial four hundred years after him 
Nagarjuna will appear. 

{Raj. Mitra. Nep, Buddh, Lit, p,S6l ff-j Burnouf Introduc- 
tion, p. 430; Raj. Mitra, Nep. Buddh. Lit. p. 172 f.; Bumouf 
Introduction, p, 479 f.) 


There is no room for doubt that all these books were 
written long after the times of Nagarjuna 
VogEsh/p, die Mahayanasutras and the possibility 

is precluded that Nagarjuna. the founder 
Ot the Madhyamikn school, could have composed also 
the Tantras. Nevertheless he the reputed author of Jive 
of die six sections of the PuttcArairttma, At all events this 
book deals mqre with Yoga than with Tan trie usages properly 
so called. As its title signifies the Panckakrama is an exposi- 
tion of the * five steps the last of which is the final position 
of the supreme Yogi The preliminary steps consist in the 
purification of the body, speech and mind ho that they acquire 
the “ diamond ” nature of the body, the speech and the mind 
of die Buddha. Bui the medium through which the five 
stages are reached comprises magical circles, magical formula' 
mysterious syllables and the worship of Mahayanistib and 
I antrio goddesses. In this manner the Yogi acquires die 
loftiest step where all else ceases and there is absolutely no 
duidity at alt 

Edli#4 wil!l m imtartuctJap l ?y La Vail** Pounif, Etutfei *t Teite, 

( liMiiesl *kT rnvnui pub .tin p£ I* fau It* d« jihil cl leEterw 

C ^ lfl)< QtmaA fct UiUtnin, \tm< Bqrnouf 

p. 497 ^ \ nj m 1 he £hanion4 n pl*ja a dikf puit m lW ointin ot the 
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Of such a Yogi it is said : 

lt As towards himself so i- he towards his enemy. Uke 
his wife »3 his mother to him ij like his mother is the courtezan 
to him ; tike a Dombi (a wandering minstrel of the lowest 
caste} is to him a Brahman woman ; his skin to him is like the 
garment * straw is like a precious "tone ; wine and food like 
excreta 5 an abuse like a song of praise \ Indra like Kudra j 
day as night ; the phenomena as dreams * f the extant as the 
perished; pain as enjoyment j son as a vicious creature 1 
heaven as hull, — and so to him the had and the good are one.*' 

If in reality a Nagarjuna was the author of this section 
it must be another person of the same 
The authorship., name than the founder of the Madhyamika 
system. But as the author of the third 
sections is given out to be Shakyamitm, he is probably the 
same as the person mentioned by Turonatha as a contem- 
porary of Deyapala of Bengal, about S5Q A.D. and thus 
period may well belong to the entire book. When Tarana- 
tha says that during the period uf the Pah dynasty in Bengal, 
that is from the seventh to the ninth century. Yoga and 
tnagic preponderated in Buddhism we may well credit him 
and the rest of the Tantras may have arisen rather in this 
than in an earlier age. Tanuiatha in his history of Buddhism 
in India gives us an adequate conception of Tantrie Buddhism. 
Mere indeed we have the mention of Matmyana and I npltaka 
of Buddhistic science and Buddhistic self-sacrifice, but a 
much more prominent part b played by Stddht or the super- 
natural power acquired through Tantras and Mantras. 

In the Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in the Royal 
Asiatic. Society by E, H. Cowell and j. Eggding { JRAS, 
1876, reprint p.:?3} we find the mention of Pancairramtfadejha 
by Srighanta, The tantra literature lias no popular origin, but 
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i* learned ** in its wav. La VaEee Poussin (JR AS, 1399. p, 
14 1 t.) is inclined to regard Tantra and Tuntra-Buddhism as 
ancient. But no proofs have been adduced in support of this 
theory, (See Rapaon, JRAS, 1898, p, 809 ff.,) Haraprasad 
Shastri ( jASB, Proceedings 1900, p. 100 ff. ) assigns the 
Tantra literature to the fifth or the sixth century, Taranatha 
was bom in 15T3 and completed his history in 1608 which 
was written with Indian and Tibetan materials. ] Je reports 
even in his time at page 1 89 ff, actual practising wizards. Bar- 
barous like the contents of the Tanrra.% i* as a rule also the 
Sanskrit in which it is written, and one would rather pas* 
over this, literature in silence were it not for the fact that it 
has been so widely spread in Northern India, Tibet and 
latterly in China that to ti is attached great culture— historic 
importance. 


An audiology called Suth ash ita sum grab a published bv 
Bcndall (Le Museon. 1903, p. 975 ff,) 
Pr mVrature. tr!l c ° ntain ‘ i extract* from the Mndhyamaka 
and the Tantra texts. Purely magical 
texts arc the Sadhtsnos published by F, W. Thomas {ibid 
p. 1 ff). The manuscript catalogues give an idea of the 
great compass of Tantra literature in India, In Tibet the 
Tantras were the liest means of amalgamating Buddhism 
with the analogous creed of wizards. The Tantras were 
imported into China in 1200, Borne of the Sanskrit tantrfc 
MSSl discovered by A, O. Fmnkc, are dealt with by 
F. Kiel horn. (JRAS, 1894, 835 ff). Jo japan the Shin-gon 
sect is based on Tantra texts. {B. Nanjio, Short History of 
the Tvieive Japanese buddhist Sects.) On Tqntras and the 
Tantra Buddhism in general, see Bumouf Introduction 
p. 465 ff, 578 f* f WassHjew tier Buddhiittmt, p. 201 ff,. but 
especially La Vallec Poussin Houddhism Etudes et Mutc- 
tiaux> pp. 72 ff., t3Q ff., and Douddhitme , pp. 343 ff., 368 ff. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM 


Resemblances And Differences. 

So far as Buddhism has been a world-religion a great part 
of the Buddhist literature belongs to the world-literature. We 
have seen in several places that Buddhistic fables, anecdotes, 
stones and legends have not only immigrated along with 
Buddhism into East Asia but have their manifold parallels in 
European Literatures, —a circumstance, however, which does 
not establish that Buddhistic stories have wandered into 
Europe but that frequently the reverse has been the case. 
We have also seen that the legend of the Buddha himself has 
many features in common with the Christian religion and that 
individual dicta and similies in the suttus or dialogues in 
the Buddhist Tipitaka " and in the Mthayana sutras 
remind us more or less strikingly of passages in the Chirtetian 
Gospel. 

The question, however, to what extent such resemblances 
Are si mi In- between the Buddhist and Christian litera- 

rities ncci- turcs actually exist and what importance is 
dental f t(J ^ attached to tj 1em ; s of such a moment 
that we must once again examine it as a whole. Is it a, 
question here of a lew more or less accidental similarities and 
harmonies which are to be explained by the Tact that the 
legends, similarities, and expressions in question have sprung 
from the same situation and religious spirit j or is it a matter 
of actual dependence of one literature upon the other? Poes 
the Christian Gospel stand under the influence of the Buddhist 
holy writ derived from the pre-Christian times ? Or have the 
later Buddhist texts like the LaiitiVistara and SadtHmtitia* 
pundarika been influenced by the Christian Gospel ? These 


problems hive repealed]/ been the subject of research and 
have found various answers. 


It was especially Rudolf Seydel who believed that he had 

proved numerous instances of harmony 

Seydel s between the life of Jesus, according to the 
hypothesis. . . . , . 

Gospel, and the legend of the Buddha, so 

that he set up the hypothesis that the evangelists employed* 

along with a primitive Matthew and a primitive Mark, 

also an ancient Christian poetic Gospel which was influenced 

by Buddhism, and that from the latter were borrowed 


all those legends, similitudes, and expressions which 
have answering parallels in the Buddhist texts. I le 
considered this hypothesis to he necessary, because the 
similarities according to his view appear not solitary but in 
abundance and to constitute regular groups, in fact, a con- 
nected whole. A single stick, he believed, can be easily 
broken but with much more difficulty a bundle of them or 
rather a bundle of bundles. Quite true, if, however, the 
Stick is no stick but a phantom of a Stick, it is no use, nor 
is a bundle of them nor a bundle of bundles cither. As a 
matter of fact it is not difficult fo show, and has been shown 


repeatedly, that the majority of similarities adduced by Seydel 


cannot bear a more precise test. 


More cautious than that of Seydel is the attitude of the 
Dutch scholar G. A. van den Bcrgh van 
“Loans from EYsinga towards the problem of Indian 
influence on the Christian scriptures. 
From the start he set aside all which can be easily explained 
on the ground of similarity of circumstances under which the 
texts arose, on the ground of the similarity of religious develop- 
ment, and lastly on the ground of general human nature. 
Still according to him there are real similarities which can be 
accounted for only as loans, but we have not 10 assume a 
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literary dependence hut that only by verbal communication in 
the times of the Roman Caesars Indian material, motives, and 
ideas reached the West and that a few of these features were 
borrowed in the structure of the legends of the earliest 
Ckt iiltanity. Of the fifty-one parallels which Scydel believed 
were discovered. Hcrgh Van Eystnga holds only nine to be 
worth disc ussing and sis only out of these to be more or less 
to the point. 

What Scvdd undertook to give with the help of 
American insufficient material— in his time Buddhist 
scholar’s literature was very incompletely known — 

researches. namely, harmonies between the Buddhist 

and Christian scriptures, has been once again at templed on 
the basis of much more exact knowledge ol Rail and Sanskrit 
texts by the American scholar. Albert ]. Edmunds. It is not 
his object, as he expressly states, to demonstrate the depend- 
erce of the Christian scriptures upon the Buddhist but only 
to place the two religions in juxtaposition so that their 
comparison may enable us to understand them better. 
Nevertheless, he is inclined to the view that Christianity as the 
more eclectic religion of the two borrowed from Buddhism, and 
that it was especially Luke who knew the Buddhist epic. But 
the comprehensive contexts of the passages brought forward 
by* Edmunds, and which are comparable only hall-ways in both 
the literary Circles, most clearly prove. that there is no instance 
in which a loan on the part of the four evangelists must be 
assumed i that m most ca-.es there is only similarity of 
thought which does not presume a literary connection ♦, that 
in the best of examples wc can admit only a possibility of a 
mutual influence, and that this possibility i-* heightened to 
probability in altogether very tew cases. And frequently 
enough the passages placed in parallels by Edmunds demon- 
strate how much greater are the divergencies than die 
similarities. 


Let us read for instance the parallel texts m Edmunds 
Parallel texts, regarding the miraculous conception and 
hi rtli of Christ and of the Buddha and the 
dissimilarities immediately arrest our attention. Nip doubt in 
hotli cases we have miracles. Rut there they are. as we learn 
from the history of religions as well as mythology and folk- 
lure, at the birth of great men everywhere. To the Virgin 
birth the Greek mythology offers a much closer parallel than 
the Buddhist legend. But the Buddha was not conceived and 
given birth to by a maid but by a wedded queen. Besides 
the texts touching the temptation of the Buddha by Mara, and 
Christ by Satan, show more divergencies than similarities and 
the temptation of Zoroaster by Ahrinsan indicates that here we 
have not to do wiLli simple textual bans but at the most with 
the histortco-religious connections of much earlier times. 
Likewise in the legend of the transfiguration of Jesus as com- 
pared with the report of lIic phospherescent body of the 
Buddha in the Mvhapmintbba nasuita , 1 can only see a 

striking and highly interesting hi storico-r*figkra& parallel but 
no borrowing from the Buddhist literature. 

Much greater is the similarity Betwt.cn the legends of 
Asita and of Simeon in Luke. In spite of 
several divergencies, which even here are 
undeniable, 1 consider it to a certain extent probable that the 
Buddhist legend was known to the author of the Christian 
narrative. Possible also is a connection between the legend 
of the Buddha, who as a bey separated himself from his 
companions and was found in deep meditation, and the narra- 
tive of the twelve-year old Jesus who instead of returning 
with his parents to Nazareth stopped behind in the temple of 
Jerusalem and engaged in a conversation with the teachers. 

1 hold likewise possible a connection between the benediction 
tm the Lord's Mot her 'by the woman in Luke (XI. F7f) and in 
the Nid’inakaihti. And even if it ia not surprising that a saint 
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fe served by an angel, still it in noteworthy that angels 
received the fasting Jesus and the fasting Buddha; lienee 
here also a connection is possible. 

To the miracles of Christ two parallels have been 
j found in the ftii&Act hook. As Jesus fed 

with five loaves and two fishes five thou- 
sand men, so in a jataka five hundred men are feasted hy 
means of a cake which multiplies it selfi And just as Peter 
walks over the water and S* about to sink underneath a* soon 
as Big faith wavers, ^l 1 in another Jataka a believing layman 
walks across a river so long as he thinks of the Buddha with 
cheerful mind and begin* to nrnk as soon as the inspiring 
Buddha thoughts arc discarded at the sight of the waves. But 
both these accounts occur only in the “ stories of the present 11 
in the Jaiaka commentary and from their late time of origin it 
is not precluded that they originally belonged to Christianity, 
From post-Christian times is also derived the narrative 
of the poor maiden who bestows upon the monks her all, two 
copper pieces* which she had found in a heap of sweeping * 
and is commended on that account by the Buddha according 
to whom her gift must be as highly prized that of a wealthy 
person who gives away all his goods aid treasures. She 
lias not to wait long for the reward of her good deed. Soon 
after, she is found h\ a passing king who falls In love with 
her and carries her borne his queen. It is not to Be doubted 
that the Buddhist narrat ive in the form in which we know it hi 
the Chinese translation of Ashvaghosha’s Suiralmikara 
stands, as regards time, far behind the C.ospef story, so 
wonderfully beautiful in all Its simplicity, of the two pennies 
of the widow. Here too it is not impossible that the 
Buddhists may have learnt It from Christian missionaries. It 
is also not incouoeivabJe that ^in older and better shape of the 
Buddhist legend has been las* to u* s The concord ir» respect 
of such a minor detail as the 11 two pennies ,p makes it in the 
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highest degree pro bah 1e tiiat the Buddhist and Christian 
stories haw not arisen independently of each other. 


less probable it is that the parable of the “ lost son ” in 
the Sudfi/tat'!)! apundtirifa is connected with that in Luke. 
Even Sc yd el says, *' the simile of the£<kv/f has in troth nothing 
to do with Christianity except that a soil returns in poverty, 
and above all the motive of comparison in each of the parallels 
is wholly and entirely different." The similarity between tlie 
legend of Jesus and the Samaritan woman in John, and that of 
Ananda and tiie Pariah maiden in the fMoyavadana is not very 
great. In both the cases, moreover, we have to deal with the 
Hu dd hist texts of post-Christian times. 


The death of Christ has also been compared with the 
entry of the Buddha into nirvana* Seydel 
Resurrection h a!5 jn,JEc£it.CcI that ttic events are arcOTO- 
and Nirvana. panted by an earthquake ; while Edmunds 
points out that Jesus as well as the Buddha die in the open 
air. And yet the differences in both the religious texts are 
nowhere so great. What a dissonance between the 


Mahapariniibban asutin and the XXVlltb Chapter of Matthew ! 
1 lerc is the moving tragedy of a martyr and a victim of 
fanaticism- there the tranquil passing of a sage— a glorious 
euthanasia. In the gospel of Matthew there is an earthquake 
and graves open in horror of the misdeed ; in the Mahapartmt- 
baHasutta the earthquake is to announce its approbation of (he 
beautiful consummation of the complete n irva na of the laird 
Ia:ss probable still in respect of the legends is tlie connection 
between the isolated expressions and similes employed by 
Jesus and the Buddha. It is mostly only a matter of such 
general similarity or such generality of thought that the same 
might as well occur, and in fact does occur, in the sac ted books 
of all the religious ; as, for Instance iti the M<yjjhin'.amkaya 
no where there is a mention of the seed and the harvest of 
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good war It* which is comparable to the similitude of chi 
sower in Matthew (XII H f) ; or in the sulfa of the “ true 
treasure " where similar thought is expressed as in Matthew 
VI 19. « Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth, 
where moth and mst doth consume, &c. ' 

And when we put together the results of comparison of 
the four gospels with the Buddhistic texts 

Results ol gee l j iat t | 1( , discordances are much 

com part sort, , . , , . ( 

greater than the harmonies. In the entire 

character itself of the legends which hear comparison there 
is a vast divergence. While in Buddhism all the miracles are 
explained by Karma, by the act continuing to operate through 
re-birth, the Christian miracles are only a manifestation 
of God’s grace and omnipotence. Very pertinently re- 
in, irks Rdv. Lehmann : - l : er the taste of the Indians the 
occurrences in the Christian narratives have always an 
insufficient motive, and to us Christians, the Indian narratives 
— even from pure aesthetics I standpoint — strike as almost 
unsupported y well-motived.’' Accordingly it is out of the 
question that the Buddhist literature should liave exercised 
direct influence on the Gospel. On the other hand it is 
certain that since the period of Alexander the Great and 
especially in the times of the Roman Caesars there were both 
numerous commercial links and spiritual relationship between 
India and the West, so that a superficial acquaintance with 
the Buddhistic ideas and solitary Buddhist legends was 
quite possible, even probable, in the circles in which the 
Gospels originated. Positive prool of the knowledge of 
Buddhism in die West, however, we possess only from the 
second or third century after Christ, And this is also the 
period of the rise of apocryphal Gospels in which we are able 
to demonstrate quite a series of undoubted loans from 
Buddhistic literature. 


Equally certain it is that one* of t he favourite book* 
of Christianity in the Middle Ages, the romance of 
/Jar/am and fosaphd^ was composed by a pious Christian 
on the basis of the Buddhist! legend with which he was 
acquainted, may be, through the Lnh/^is(arp m For the 
framework of this romance, in otter respects wholly and 
entirely breathing n Christian spirit, is Buddhistic and the 
main features of the Buddhistic legend in it are reproduced, 
for instance, the three occasions on which the Kodhisattva 
went out and made his acquaintance with age, disease and 
death. A few of the interpolated parables are well known In 
Indian literature, like trie man in the well/* and in 
the story itself there are references to India, In Eastern Iran 
or in Central Asia, where as we now learn from the discoveries 
at Kbotan and Turfan by Stebi Grunwede! and Le Coq. for 
centuries Zoroa Brians, Buddhism, Christians and Maiuchians 
lived Sn close contact with each other, a Christian monk 
might easily have learnt the Buddhistic legend and hs^cn 
inspired thereby to a poem for the propagation of the 
Christian doctrine. This poem was, a* we conjecture* com- 
posed in the sixth or seventh century in the Pahlavi language 
and later translated into Arabic and Syriac, Georgian md 
Greek translations must iiave been based or. the Syriac text. 
From die Greek text are derived the several recensions in 
Arabic. Hebrew. Ethiopian, Armenian, Slav and Ruminbn. 
The numerous European tmnsl at sous and redactions — Lope 
de Vaga has treated the material dramatically— can be traced 
to a Latin ecxl translated from the Greek. There have been 
adapts lions of the romance in German since 1220. In course 
of centuries the actors in this poem became so familiar to 
the Christian peoples that they were regarded as pfou * 
Christian folk who had actually lived and taught, so that 
finally the Catholic Church made saint'* of the two heroes 
of the narrative* Barlaam and Josaphat, Josaphatp however, 
is no Other than the Bodhbattv^ 


Ami m in the Middle Ages m also down to our day* the 

Indian Buddha legend has shown vitality 

Vitality of and has inspired poet after poet to eoic 
Buddhism* . . 

and even dramatic presentments, lluis the 

u Light of Asia* 1 by the English poet Edwin Arnold cpuld 

even in the nineteenth century arouse such enthusiasm that It 

went through sixty editions in England arid one hundred in 

America and thoroughly established the poet’s fame. 

We have already icen that a Buddhist legend survives 
in Richard Wagner's poetry, in the last Jays of Ids life the 
personality of the Buddha occupied him and it is not to be 
wondered at that after Wagner's death the rumour was afloat, 
no doubt without warrants that the poet had worked n pan a 
musical drama called tb Buddha/ 1 

Tlte neo-Buddhistic movement of our day lia^ shown 
itself less fruitful in respec t of literary creations. Apart from 
translations it has hardly gone much beyond anthologies, 
catechisms, and shallow propagandise writings. But if we 
see in ibis neo^Buddhism spreading in Europe and America 
only one of the many paths of error in which the struggle 
for a new philosophy has conducted us, nevertheless we must 
admire the vitality of Buddhism and the Buddhist literary 
works which have inspired again and again the minds of 
thinkers and poets of all nations and still continue to so 
inspire. And I hope to have shown in this chapter that 
there is still a good deal hidden in Buddhist literature which 
is worthy of being transferred to the literature of Europe and 
to be mode the common property of the world-literature* 
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CHAPTER XL 

ANCIENT INDIAN NATIONAL LITERATURE. 

Jhe history of Indian literature is the history of the 

importance menUl1 w ^ k of aI kaal three thousand 
and extent of years expressed in speech and script 
todian liter. And the theatre of this mental operation 
of hundreds of years almost uninterrupted 
continuance is the country which stretches from the 
Hindukush to Cape Comorin and covers a surface of a 
million and a half square miles, that is to say, 
comprises an area equivalent to the whole of Europe 
minus Russia, — a country which extends from the eighth to 
the thirty-fifth degree of north latitude, in other words, from 
the hottest regions of the equator deep into the temperate 
zone. The Influence which this literature exercised already 
in ancient days on the mental life of other nations reaches far 
beyond the frontiers of India down to Farther India. Tibet, 
China, Japan, Korea and in the south over Ceylon and the 
Malaya Archipelago and the group of islands in the Indian and 
the Pacific Oceans, while in the west traces of Indian mental 
culture are observable deep into Central Asia, and east to 
Turkestan where buried in sandy deserts Indian manuscripts 
have recently been discovered, (See Appendix IV.) 

In its contents the Indian literature comprises all that 
the word-literature includes in its wider connotation,— 
religious and profane, epic and lyric, dramatic and didactic, 
poetry as well as story-literature and scientific treatises in 
prase. 

In the foreground stands religious literature. Not only 
the Brail mans in tile Veda and the Buddhists In thcTripitaka 
but also many others of the numerous religious sects which 
have appeared in India own an enormous mass of literary 
product,— hymns, sacrificial litanies, magic oJurms. myths and 
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legends and sermons. Ufological treatises, polemical writings, 
manuals of ritual and religious ordinance. In this literature 
there arc accumulated for a history of religion 1 ', inestimable 
material which no investigator oi the religious phenomenon 
can afford to inattentis p cly pass by. Alongside of this 
activity in the region of religious writings going back to 
thousands of years and perpetuated down to this day there 
have appeared In India, since earliest times, heroic poems which 
in the course of centuries have been composed into two great 
national epics,— the M ik.ilhamia and the Jtamaynxti* From 
the material of these two epics for centuries Endian poets of 
the Middle ages shaped their creations and there arose epic 
poems which are, in contrast with the national poems, design- 
ated artistic epics. If, however, this artistic ministrelsy owing 
to its excessive artificiality hardly answer to our taste the 
Indian poets have bequeathed to us lyrical and dramatic 
compositions which in their tenderness and insight, partly 
also in their dramatic portrayal, challenge comparison with 
the finest products of modern European literature, And in 
one branch of fine letters, tlmt of poetic maxims, the Indians 
acquired a supremacy unat mined as yet by any other nation. 
India is algo the land of stories and fables. The Indian 
collections of tales, anecdotes and prose narratives) have 
played no insignificant role in the history of the literature of 
the world. In feel, tlic researches into the story literature, 
the fascinating study of folklore and the pursuit of their 
motifs and migrations from nation to nation, have become 
a science in itse I fas a continuance of the fundamental work of 
Henfiey on frtMeAti/an/ra, the Indian collection of febles. 

it is a peculiarity of Indian genius that it never drew a 
Peculiar rigid line of demarcation between the purely 
traits <>f billion artificial products and methodical creations 

i£ernus r * 

$0 that a differentiation between polite 
literature and scientific writing is* properly speaking, not 
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possible in India. What appears to na as a collection of 
stories and fables passes for the Indian as a manual of politics 
or ethics. On the other hand, history and biography in India 
are nothing Jess than themes to be treated by bards as a 
variety of epic poetry. Besides, properly speaking, a difference 
between the forms of poetry and prose does not exist in India. 
Every subject can be handled in verse or in prose equally well. 
We find romances which are distinguished from epics only in 
this that they are devoid of metrical mould, A particular pre- 
dilection is evinced since the most ancient days for an admix- 
ture of prose and verse. And for what we call strictly scientific 
literature India uses only partly the prose form, verse being 
employed in a much larger volume. This applies to works of 
philosophy and jurisprudence just as well as mathematics, 
astronomy, architecture and so forth. The Indians, indeed, 
have composed their grammars and dictionaries in verse, and 
nothing more perhaps is characteristic of the Indian genius 
than that a voluminous epic of the artificial kind in twenty- 
two cantos has been devoted to the express object of 
illustrating and emphasising rules of grammar. From 
early times philosophy has been at Koine in India. At first it 
appeared conjointly with religious literature. Later on it 
became independent of die latter, and it lias always been a 
theme of literary labour. Similarly already in remote antiquity 
law and custom, —likewise in connection with religion— have 
been made the subject of legal literature composed partly in 
prose and partly in verse. The importance of these legal 
writings for comparative jurisprudence and sociology is to- 
day fully appreciated by eminent jurists and leaders of social 
science. Centuries before the birth of Christ, in India was 
studied grammar, a science in which the Indians surpassed 
all nations of antiquity. Lexicography also goes back to 
high antiquity. The artificial poets of India of later days 
sang not what was bestowed upon them by the gods, but 


they studied the rules of grammar and searched into diction- 
aries for rare and effective poetic expressions* They 
composed poetry according to the canon laid down in 
scientific treatises on metre and prosody* From the first the 
Indian mind had a particular penchant for dev ising schemes 
and for pedantically scientific treatment of all possible sub- 
ecis* Wc find accordingly in India not only a rigid and 
partly ancient literature on mathematics* astrology, arith- 
metic and geography hat also music, singing, dancing,, 
theatricals, soothsaying, sorcery, nay, even erotics 
reduced to a system and treated in special manuals. 
Each individual branch of literature hire enumerated m the 
course of centuries accumulated a mass of uncontrollably 
immense productions. Not the leas I contributions came 
from commentators who displayed a diligent activity on 
almost every province of religious literature as well as poetry 
and science. Thus it comes about that some of the most 
momentous and at the same time ponderous works on 
grammar, philosophy and law represent merely commentaries 
on more ancient books. On these scholia were composed 
further supercommentaries. In India, indeed, it is not seldom 
that an author supplies annotations to his own works. It is 
no wonder therefore that the entire body of Indian literature 
is well nigh of overpowering extent, and in spite of the cata- 
logues of Indian manuscripts which are to be found in Indian 
and European libraries and which contain sev eral thousands 
of titles of books arid names of authors, numberless works of 
Indian literature have perished and many name* of ancient 
authors liave either been known only by means of quotations 
in later writers or have been totally lost to ui. 

All these facts,— the age, the wide geographical 
Aryan unity of expanse, the volume and the wealth, the 

speech, esthetic and still more the cultural 
Value of Indian literature, — would completely suffice to 


ju^rify out intaast in its vast, peculiar and ancient litera- 
ture. And there ia something more winch lends special 
interest to the national hooks of India. The tndoAryan 
languages together with the Iranian tongue*- composed the 
eastern branch of the great family of languages to which be- 
longs the English speech anti the idioms of most countries of 
Europe and which is denominated the indo- Aryan group- It 
was just this Indian literature the investigation of which led 
to the discovery of the science of languages,— a discovery 
which was truly epoch-making in that it throws such 
surprising new light On prehistoric international relations. 
For, from the affinity of the languages we are led to linguistic 
unity in ancient times, and from these latter again wl* deduce 
an intimate connection between the peoples employing these 
IndoAryan tongues. No doubt serious errors arc common 
relating to the affinities of the lndo-Aryan peoples even to 
tliis day, People talk of an “ Jndo-Aryan Race " which simply 
does not exist and has never existed. Again we sometimes 
hear that the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germans and 
Slavs are of one and the same Hood, -the descendants of 
the self-same lndo-Aryan “ primitive people." All these are 
unwarranted and hasty anticipations. If, however, it is more 
than doubtful whether the people wiio spoke the lndo-Aryan 
languages were derived from the same aboriginal septs, 
it is beyond question that the uniLy of language, the import- 
ant instrument of all mental activity, pre-aupposes a spiritual 
affinity and a unity of culture, if the Indian is not the 
flesh ol our flesh and the blood of our blood we can 
discover in the Indian world of thought our own mentality. 
For recognition, however, of the “ lndo-Aryan spirit, 1 ' 
that is, to attain to what is claimed as peculiar in the 
Lido- Aryan thought and mind and poetry of these people, 
it is imperatively necessary that our insular acquaintance 
with lndo-Aryan essentials such as we liave acquired 
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hy a study of European literatures should he supplemented 
by a knowledge of the Indo-Aryan spirit such as has 
betifl dc\ dopftl in the |*ar Basin therefore Indian litera- 
ture constitutes n necessary complement to the classics 
ol ancient Greece and Rome for every person who 
would eschew a o u c- s i d cd consideration oj lodo^Aryso 
cHscntijda, 1 rue. Indian literature in its artistic value 
cannot be compared with that of Greece. It is certain 
tliat die thought- world of India lias not in the remotest 
degree exercised such influence on European spiritual 
lift as Greek and Roman culture has done. But should 
we desire to learn the origins of our own culture and 
should we wish to understand the most ancient Iodfr-Aryan 
civilization we must go to India where are preserved for 
us the most ancient writings of the Indo-Aryan people. For in 
whichever way the problem of the antiquity of Indian 
literature is decided, this stands firmly established that the 
remotest literary monuments of India an; at the same time the 
oldest Indo-Aryan written records in our possession. But 
even the intermediate influence which the literature of India 
has exercised on European thought is not altogether trivial. 
We shall we in the course of our further investigations that 
the story literature of Europe is hy no means insignificantly 
indebted to India. And as regards the literature of the Ger- 
mans and their philosophy both of them from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century have been affected by Indian 
thought and it is highly probable that its influence will tend 
to intensify and develop in the course of future centuries. 


For a mental relationship, which is deducible from the 
Impact o l In do Aryan speech unity, is still dearly 


discernible and is no where more so as 
between the Indian and the Teutonic races. 
The surprising points of contact between 
the two have often been indicated, for instance, byG. Brandes 


Indian genius 
nil German 
thought. 
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and Leopold von Schroedcr. Critics have before now called 
attention to tile common predelietfon of both for abstract 
speculation and a tendency to pantheism but in many other 
res poets also the two approach each other in a remarkable 
degree. Some of the European poets have sung of the 
“ sorrows of the world.’' And the " sorrows of existence "is 
the basic idea on which is constructed the doctrine of the 
Buddha* Mae than one poet have bewailed the tribulations 
and misery of the world, the transitoriness and rmilitv of alt 
that is terrestrial in word * which forcibly remind the reader of 
the melancholy verses of Nikolus Lcnau. When Heine says : — 

Sweet is sleep, death is better 

It were best of ; ill not to have been horn, 

lie gives expression just to those sentiments beloved 
of the Indian philosophers who know of no effort more 
passionate than for a death which knows of no re-birth. 
Even the sentimentality .inti the feeling for nature have 
identical peculiarities for tlic two peoples while to 
both the Hebrew and the Greek poesy sounds foreign. 
Tlie Germans love delineation of nature just as well 

as the Indians and both love to bring Into close rela- 

tionship the joys and sorrows of man with his natural 
surroundings. In a totally different province the 

similarity between German and Indian fables asserts 

itself. We have already spoken of the tendency of the 
Indians towards the devising of scientific schemes and we can 
assert with justification that the Indians were the learned 
nation of antiquity. Just as the Indians in the gray dawn ot 
the remotest past philofogically analysed their oldest sacred 
scriptures and reduced linguistic phonomena to a systematic 
science and advanced in grammar so far that modern science 
of languages to this day leans on their early achievements! just 
Li the same way the Germans of to*day are incontestably 
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leaders in the domains of philology and science of languages, 
in the region ol Indian philology and in the investigations 
of Indian literature the Germans have been pioneers. Wc 
owe it to the British that as the rulers of India they were 
compelled by practical necessity to the study of Indian 
languages and literature. Much has been done for the 
literature and culture of old India hy eminent- Prenc h men , 
Italians, Dutch, Danes, Americans, Russians and— let ft not 
be forgotten— indigenous Indian scholars. The Germans have 
participated in llie publication of texts, commentaries, 
exegesis, in the editing of dictionaries and grammars. This 
leads us to a brief survey of the history of beginnings of 
European researches into Indian linguistic archaeology. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

BOCllNMNOS OF INDIAN STUDIES IN EUROPE. 

The Immense mass of Indian literary works which could 
scraecly he now controlled by a single scholar has been 
made accessible for research purposes in the course of a 
little more than a century. 

In the 17th and still more in the LSth century individual 
travellers and missionaries acquired a certain knowledge of 
Indian languages and made themselves familiar with some one 
or another bod: pertaining to Indian literature. Their efforts, 
however) were not sown in a fertile soil. In the year 1651 
Abraham Roger* a Dutch, who had lived as a missionary in 
Policat, north of Madras, reported on the Indian Brah manic lite- 
rature of India and published a few of the sayings of Bhartrihari 
translated into Portuguese for him by a Brahman, a collection 
upon which later on Herder drew lor Ids “ Voices of Nations in 
Song In the year 1669 the Jesuit father, Johann Ernst 
Hanxleden, went to India and worked there for over thirty 
years in die Malabar mission. He himself used Indian 
vernaculars and his u Grammatical was the first Sanskrit 
grammar written by a European. It has never been printed 
but was used by Fra Polino de St. Bartholomew. This Fra 
Potino, — an Austrian Carmelite, whose real name was j, Fh, 
Wessdio, — is undoubtedly among the most eminent 

evangelists who were the pioneers in the Held of Indian 
literature. He was a missionary to the Coast of Malabar 
from 1778-1789 and died in Rome m 1905. He wrote two 
Sanskrit grammars and sever'd learned treatises and hooks. 
His M Sy sterna Brah manic urn" published in Rome in 1792 
and bis “Travels in the East Indies ” displayed an extensive 
knowledge of India and Brah manic literature and at the same 
time a deep study of Indian tongues and particularly the 
essentials of die Indian religion. Even his works have left 
few traces behind. 


Ahout this time, however, the British commenced to He 
Ore«t Britain interested in the languages and literature 
and Brahma me of India, It was no less a ptftonage than 
learning. Warren Hastings, the real founder of 
British domination in India, who gave the first fruitful impetus 
to a study of Indian literature which has since continued 
without interruption, lie recognised (this the British since 
have never forgotten) that the British rule in India could not 
He consolidated unless the rulers agreed to conciliate, as far 
as possible, the social and religious tenets of the indigenous 
people. At his suggestion, therefore, it was decided in the 
council responsible for the Government of India chat native 
scholars should co-operate with judicial officials to enable 
British judges to take cognizance of the ordinances of Indian 
jurisprudence in their decisions. When Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor-General of Bengal and was entrusted 
with supreme powers relating to the entire British possessions 
in India he had, with the help of a number of Brahmans 
learned in ancient Hindu law, composed a work based on old 
Sanskrit sources in which under the title of * f fe lu , 
t/urnamue/ut ” or the “* Bridge across the Ocean of 
Disputations/' were incorporated all the important elements of 
Indian law on inlierkancc, succession and the like. But when 
the work was accomplished there was found no one in a 
position to trail so late directly its Sanskrit text into English, 
Recourse was therefore had to the prevailing imperial tongue 
of the ttrnc. The Sanskrit work was first rendered into 
Persian and from the latter an English version was prepared by 
Nathaniel Brassey HaThed. This translation was published 
at the expense of the East India Company under the name of 
w A CoJe ofGenteoa Law ” in 1776 (Gen too is the Portuguese 
for Hindu). A German translation of this law hook appeared 
at Hamburg in 177H, 


The first Englishman la acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit 
was Charles Wilkins, who was encouraged 
by Warren Hastings to study with the 
Pandit ' at Benares, the principal seat ol 
Indian learning. As the first fruit of his Sanskrit studies he 
published in 1785 an English translation of the philosophical 
poem of Bhtfffa-.adftta which was thus the first Sanskrit 
book to be directly translated into a European language. 
Two years later followed a translation of the Fables of 
Hiiopadtthu and in 1795 a translation of the SAakimlah 
episode from the Mafuibftm ata* For Ilia Sanskrit grammar 
which appeared in I8fl3 for the first time Sanskrit types were 
cast in Europe. These were cut and prepared by himself 
personally. This Englishman, Charles Wilkins, was also the 
first who laboured on Indian Inscriptions and translated some 
of them into English, 

Still more important for the development of European 
efforts in the vast domain of Indian litera- 

Jones and W as the activity of the celebrated 

Loleb rooks. 

Orientalist William Jones ( 1746* l 1 * 94) 
who started for India tn 1733 to take up the situation of a 
superior writer in Fort William. Jones had already in his 
younger years busied himself with Oriental poetry and 
rendered Into English, Arabic and Persian poems. No 
wonder therefore that arrived in India, lie turned with enthu- 
aiasm to the study of Sanskrit and Indian literature. 
Exactly a year after his arrival he became the founder oi the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, which developed an extraordinarily 
valuable career by the publication of periodicals and 
especially the printing of numerous Indian text*, hi 1733 lie 
published his English translation of the celebrated drama ol 
Skukuniah by Kalidasa, This English translation was 
turned into German in 1791 by Forster anti kindled to the 
highest degree the enthusiasm of celebrities like Herder and 
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Goethe, Another work of the name poet Kalidasa, the lyric 
of was brought out in Calcutta in 17y£? hy 

Jones and this was the Erst Sanskrit text to he published in 
[Tint. Of still greater moment was it that Jones translated 
into English the most celebrated law book of Manu which 
commands the supreme position in Indian legal literature. 
The translation appeared In Calcutta in 1794 and was called 
“ Institutes of Hindu Law or the Ordinances of Mami.” A 
German translation of this book appeared in 1797 at Wiemar. 
Again, William Jones was the first to aver with certainty the 
genealogical connection of Sanskrit with Greek and Latin and 
to surmise it for the German, Celtic and Persian languages. 

I le also called attention to the analogy between ancient 
Indian and the Grtt-co-Roman mythology. 

\V hilc the enthusiastic Jones, owing to the spirit which 
he brought to hear upon tlic treasures of Indian literature, and 
bringing them to light, provided a powerful stimulant, the 
more sober Thomas Colebrooku who continued the labours of 
Jones was the actual founder of Indian philology and antiquity. 
Colehrooke had entered upon an official career as a lad of 
sixteen in Calcutta in 1782 without troubling himseir about 
Sanskrit and its literature for the first eleven years of his stay- 
in India, But when Jones died in 17*4 Coiebrookc had 
already picked up Sanskrit and undertook to translate from 
Sanskrit into English a digest of Indian law prepared from 
Sanskrit tcxt-btx>ks on inheritance and contract under the 
direction of Jones. This translation saw the light in 1 797-9 S 
and its exact title was “ A digest of Hindu Law of Contracts 
and Successions," It covered four folio volumes. Honco 
forward he devoted himsdf with indefatigable zeal to the 
investigation of Indian literature and he was interested— in 
contrast to Jones— not so much in poetry as in the scientific 
works in Sanskrit, VVc owe him accordingly not only more 
works on Indian law hut also pioneer dissertations on the 


philosophy of religion, grammar, and ancient mathematics of 
the 1 Kudus* It wag he who in 1^05 in lit* celebrated essays 
on the VtfJag supplied for the first time precise and reliable 
information on the ancient sacred hooks of the Indians. For 
the so-called translation of the Ypfttrvwtfa which a geared 
under the title of Es&ur ledam 7 in 177S in French, and in 
i 779 in German, was only a literary fabrication, a pious fraud, 
which originated probably with the missionary Robert Jc 
Mobil i bus. The French poet Voltaire received from the hands 
of an official returned from Pondicherry this suppositious 
translation and presented it to the Royal Library of Paris. 
The poet considered the hook to he an ancient commentary 
on the Vedas, which was translated Into French by a vener- 
able Brahman hundred years old and he frequently relied upon 
this Ezott r Vcdam as a source of Indian 'antiquity. As early, 
however, as 17$£? Sonnerat proved the work to he spurious. 
Colebrooke was also the editin' of the A mvrekasfia and other 
Indian lexicons, the celebrated grammar of Pan ini, the Fables of 
liiiopadtika and the artistic poem of Kt t tttarjti uiya. I le was 
also the author of a Sanskrit grammar and studied and 
translated a number of inscriptions Finally he had treasured 
an extraordinarily rich collec tion of Indian MSS. which is 
reported to have cost him ^10,000 and which on his return 
to England he presented to the East India Company. This 
valuable mass of manuscripts is among the most precious 
treasures of the India Office Library in London. Among the 
Englishmen, who like Jones and Colebrooke, studied Sanskrit 
at the close of the Ibth century in India was Alexander 
Hamilton. He returned to F.urope in ISO? and travelling 
through France sojourned at Paris for a brief w hile. There 
an accident occurred disagreeable to himself but unusually 
favourable to the cause of science. For the hostilities inter- 
rupted only for a short period by the Peace of Amiens broke 
out afresh between England and France and Napoleon issued 


an order that all the British who were staying at the outbreak 
of the war in France should he prohibited to rotum to tiieir 
home and detained in Paris* Alexander Hamilton was among 
these English detenus. Now, in IS02 the German poet 
Friedrich SchJcgd also happened to go to Paris tu stay there 
with a few interruptions down to the year l -St 7 S - just the period 
covered by the involuntary sojourn of Hamilton* In Germany 
in teres L had already been awakened in the work of the 
English* A sensation wo.^ created especially by the English 
translation of Shaknniititi by Jones which wa3 immediately 
done into German in 1731* Between L795 and L797 the pro- 
ductions of Jones were translated into German ; so also was 
Jones 1 11 Digest of Hindu Law ** in 1787* Nor were the 
works of Fra Polino Jr St* tkriholomeo unknown in 
Germany* It was above all the romantic school 
at the head of which stood the brothers Schlegd on 
which the Literature of India exercised especial fascina- 
tion, It was indeed the time when people were growing 
enthusiastic over foreign Literatures* I lender had already with 
his “Voices of Nations in Songs' 1 and his - Ideas on the History 
of Mankind >J (17044791) oalkd attention to the Orient, The 
Remands ts threw themselves heart and soul into everything 
connected with foreign and distant lands and were particularly 
partial to India, As Fr. Schtagd said, from India was expected 
nothing less than a key to the hitherto obscure history of the 
primitive world, and the friends of poetry hoped, since the 
publication of % many similar charming idylls 

of the Asiatic soul, instinct like it, with animation and love. 
Small wonder therefore, that Kr, Sehfegd, when he became 
acquainted in Paris with Alexander Hamilton* immediately 
seized the occasion to study Sanskrit with him. During ISOS and 
1S04 he had the benefit of his instruction and the further years 
of his slay in Paris he employed in study in the library there, 
which even then possessed about two hundred Indian imnu- 
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scripts. A catalogue of this was published by Haion in Paris 
in IS07. In collaboration with Langles he translated Hamil- 
ton's Notes from English into French. Fr. Scfalegd’s great 
work came out in \ 80S, ■* On the language and the wisdom of 
the Indians ; a contribution to tins foundation of the knowledge 
of antiquity d" This book was written wilh enthusiasm and was 
calculated to he an inspiration- Besides, h contained ren- 
derings of extract-; from the jJnw& tvtttw*, Mann's law hook* the 
and episode horn the Mah^^fmr.ua bearing on 
Sh&kunikfo* These were the first direct translations from 
Sanskrit into German. All that had appeared in Germany 
prior eg this on Indian literature was borrowed from English 
publications, 

But while Friedrich Schlcgel gave an impetus to 

Sanskrit studies it was his brother August 

Sanskrit \\ r ¥ Schlcgel who was the first to develop 
Seaming and , . - , L ' 

Gut many . extensive activity in trermany by means of 

the publication of the edit ions of texts , 
translations and similar philological works, lie was, more- 
over, the first profeasor of Sanskrit in Germany and as 
such was appointed to the chair founded at the university 
of Bonn in 1$H. Take his brother in Paris who commenced 
his studies in 3 814, he started his investigations in ParK 
His teacher was the French savant A* f„ Chezy, the 
first French scholar who learnt and taught Sanskrit* 1 It- 
was also the first professor of Sanskrit at the College 
de France and had rendered service to Oriental literature 
as an editor and translator of Indian hooks. In the year 
l $25 appeared the first volume of the periodical 14 The 
Indian Library T * founded and mostly written by August 
SrhLegel, It contains numerous essays on Indian philology. 
In the same year he published also a good edition of the 
Ahwftraritf /4 with a Latin translation, while in the year 1-S?JI 
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came out the first part of the most Important work of Schlegcl, 
his edition of the Ramtyttn, i which has remained incomplete, 

A contemporary of August Sc ft lege I was Franz Bopp 
Bom in 1791, he proceeded to Paris in 1812 to occupy himself 
with Oriental languages and there sat along with Nth lege I at 
the feet of tlte French scholar Chezy and acquired Sanskrit, 
But while the brothers Schlegel enthused over India as 
romantic poets and regarded the study of Indian literature as 
a kind of “ adventure," Bopp entered upon die subject through- 
out as a prosaic investigator and it was he who by means of 
his essays on the “ Conjugation system of the Sanskrit 
language in comparison with that of (.week, Latin, Persian 
and German languages,” which appeared in Hlo, became the 
Founder of a new science, the science of comparative philology 
which had Such a great future before it. Hut even to 
researches in Indian literature Bopp made unusual contribu- 
tions. In his “ Conjugation system ” he gave as an appendix 
several episodes from the K^ayum and the Afakubhunda In 
metrical rendering from the original text and a few extracts 
from die Veda taken over from the English translation of 
Colebrooke, With rare fortune he seized upon the marvellous 
history of king Kala and his faithful consort Dam ay anti out 
of the colossal epic of the Makahkisrui^ and made it generally 
accessible by means of a critical edition accompanied by a 
Latin translation. It was just the one out of the numerous 

episodes in the MtAat-kiintla Which approaches nearest to a 
complete whole and does not merely belong to the finest 
Pieces in the great epic but as one of the must fascinating 
efforts of Indian poetic genius is specially calculated to amuse 
vivid interest for Indian letters and a fondness for Sanskrit 
study. It has since then grown into quite a tradition at all 
the universities where Sanskrit is taught to select the >Jala 
episode as the first reading text-book for the students* for 
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whom it is eminently suitable owing to its simplicity of style, 
Bopp for the first time edited and translated into German quite 
a scries of legends from the AfahMarafa* Mis Sanskrit 
grammars which saw light of day in 1837* IflSS. 1834 and his 
** gtossariiim Sansciitnm " have pc r f u II v advanced the 
study of Sanskrit on the continent. 

It was a piece of good fortune for the young science and 
for the study of Sanskrit which long thereafter was connected 
with it that the gifted, many-sided and influential W. Hum* 
holdt became enamoured of iL He started to learn Sanskrit 
in L321 since, as he wrote in a tetter to August SehJegd, he 
had seen "that without sound grounding in the study of 
Sanskrit not the least progress could he made either in the 
knowledge of languages nor in that class of history which is 
connected with iV* When Schfcgd in the year 1328 indulged 
in a retrospect of Itiis Indian studies, he gave prominence as a 
special piece of luck for the new science, to the fac c that it 
tiad found in Humboldt a warm friend and patron. SdikgcTs 
edition o( lIic SAagwiiigiia had called Humboldt"* attention to 
this theosophies] peem. I le dedicated to him some treatises 
and wrote about it at the time, 1827, to Gentz t +s it is the most 
profound and loftiest yet seen hv the world.” And when later 
on in J82S he sent to his friend his study on the adrift 

which had meanwhile been criticised by I legeh he declared 
that the greater the apathy betrayed in Hegel's judgment, the 
greater was the value he attached to the philosophical poem 
of India, si When I read the Indian poem,” he wrote " for the 
tirst time and ever since then my sentiment was one ol 
perpetual gratitude for my luck, which hod kept me £tilJ a 3ive 
to be able to he acquainted with till- book." 

Another great name in Herman literature connected with 
India was, to the good fortune of our science, a poet inspired 
with the romance of India. This was Friedrich Ruckert, the 
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incomparable master of the art of translation. it was tie who 
maife some of the choicest portions of Indian epical and lyrical 
treasures the common property of the German people. 

Up to 1-S3S+ it was almost exclusively the ao-caUed 
classical Sanskrit literature which attracted the attention of 
the European scholar. '1 he drama of the phfto- 

. sophieal poem of JSAdg&z'adgih t* the law book of Mami) 
maxims by Bhartrhari, the fables of Hu^pmfuka and stray 
passages from the great epics \ tills was nearly the sum total 
of the principal works with which scholars were occupied and 
which was regarded as the stock-in-trade of Indian literature. 

I he great and all-important region of the Indian literature* 
that of the Vedas, was next to unknown and people were not 
yet aware of the existence of the entire great Buddhist 
literature. 

The little that up to 1R30 wan known of the Vedas 
Dflra Shukutfs ™- <3 confined to the miserable and inaccij- 

Perslan rate data furnished by the early writers 

Ipamshad* Gn India* Colehrooke gave the first reliable 

in forma £ior> in the essays we noticed above on the 
Vedas In HQ5. It took several years h^fore a German 
translation of the English rendering wa% prepared in 1S4T. 
Comparatively the most that people because acquainted with 
was in the province of the (pa»hh>du the philosophical 
treatises belonging to the Vedas. These 1 r tnudthads were 
translated from their original Sanskrit into Persian early in the 
seventh century by the if Starred brother of Anrangzeb, 
Prince Mohammed Pkra Sbukoh, the son of the great 
Moghul Shah jehan, From the Per sun it was rendered 
into Latin under the title of Upnekhat in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century by the French scholar Anquetil 
Du perron, the founder of the revival of Farsi learning 
in India, imperfect and strewn with errors as the latter 
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was. 1 l was important for the history ot science in that 
the tier man philosopher Schdlirtg, and more particularly 
Schopenhauer, were inspired by Indian philosophy on 
its basts. It was not the which we understand 

and elucidate to-day with alt the material and our exact 
knowledge of the philosophical system of India at our 
disposal but the {'parkhah the altogether faulty rendering 
of Anqnetil Du perron which Schopenhauer declared to be 
“ the issue of supreme human wisdom- 1 ’ And about the same 
time when in Germany Schopenhauer was delving into the 
rp,ntishaih of the Indians for his own philosophical 
speculations, there was living in India one of the 
sanest and noblest of men ever produced by this 

country, Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of Brahmo 
Samaj, a new sect which sought to amalgamate the best in 
the religions of Europe with the faith of the Hindus. This 
Indian construed the same Upomih^di *0 as to read in them 
purest belie! in God and endeavoured to instruct his people 
that Lhe idolatry of modern Indian religions was to be rejected 
but Lhat in its stead Indians need not necessarily adopt 
Christianity but that in their own holy writ, in the ancient 
Vedas, if they could only understand the latter, was to be 
found a pure doctrine of monotheism. With a view to pro- 
claim this new tenet which was, however, contained in the 
old scriptures and propagate it by means ot the sect which 
lie had founded, the sect of Bralimo Samaj or the Church of 
tied, and at the same time in order to prove to the Christian 
theologians, and missionaries whom he highly esteemed that 
the finest of what they believed in was already embodied in 
the Ufnm.httJ^ in the years 1616 to l $19 he rendered into 
English a large number of Ut*t*vh*tth and issued editions of 
a few of them in the original texts. 


But the real philological investigation of the Vedas 


his task by premature death. And it was above ail the great 
Frenchman of learning, Eugene Rurnouf, who at the com- 
mencement of the forties was professor at thcCoCege de France, 
who gathered round him a circle of pupils, the future eminent 
Vedic scholars, Hurnouf laid the foundation of Vedie studies 
in Europe, One of his pupils was Rudolph Roth who, with his 
Esi<iy on the literature and history of the Vedas in 1846 
inaugurated the study of the Vedas in Germany. Roth him* 
self and a nnmher of his disciples devoted themselves 
III the following years and decades with passionate zeal to the 
exploration of the diverse ramifications of the most ancient 
literature of India, F, Max Muller was the most celebrated pup!! 
of Burnout' familiar to us. I fc was initiated into the study of 
the Vedas by the French master at the same time with 
Roth. Urged by Bumouf, Max Muller conceived the plan of 
editing the hymns of the j,t with the voluminous com- 
mentary of Say ana. This edition, which is indispensable for 
any further research, appeared in 1 WU 1 *75. A second and 
an enlarged edition appeared in 1890-1832, But before this 
was completed, Thoomas Aufrecht with his handy print of 
the complete texts of the hymns of the rendered 

signal service to this branch of Indian research. 

1 he same Eugene Bumouf, who rocked the cradle of the 
Leader of ^vdL studies, laid the foundation stone of 

re- search in Fait reasearch and investigation nfKhnrl- 


mtm * sttlJ a mine of information, in 1&44, The 


Beginnings 
ol Vedic 
studies. 


commenced only in 1838 after the appear- 
ance of the edition In Calcutta of the first 
section of die A J v by Friedrich Rosen 
who was prevented from the completion of 
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Para is too owe the savant pioneer labour in Avesta exegesis. 
Ue was the teacher of K. R, Kama, father of Parsi antiquarian 
studies. 


With the invasion of the immense province of Vedte 
literature and with the introduction into the writings of the 
Hhuddjsts tlie gospel of infancy of Endian philology came to 
its termination. It lias grown into a great science, the 
devotees of which increase from year to year. One after 
another now saw the light of day critical editions of the 
most important texts and the learned of all the countries 
vied with each other in their attempts at interpreting them. 
The achievements of the last sixty years in the province of 
Indian literature have been described in detail in several 
special cliapters. 3 kre we have only to survey the principal 
landmarks along the path of Indoiogy, and the most .important 
events in its history. 


Christian 

Lassen. 


before at I mention has to be made of a pupil of Aug. Sch- 
legel, Christian Lessen, who in his broad* 
based German “ JnJititt Aniijuaty*’ which 
begun to appear in BiS and comprised 
four thick volumes, the last appearing in ISSU, strove to en- 
compass the entire knowledge of his day about ancient India. 
That this work has now become antiquated is no reproach to 
the author but only a brilliant testimony to the immense 
progress which our science has made in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 


Perhaps the greatest impetus to this advancement and 
probably a capital event in the history 
The great of Sanskrit research was the appearance 
DUionarv, 0 f the Sanskrit lexicon by Otto Bohtlingk 
and Rudolph kc tlu It wan published by the Academy of 
Science of St* Petersburg* The first part came out in 
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i852 and in 1875 the entire work in seven ioTio volumes was 
given to the world. 

And in the same year 1352 in which the great St. Peters- 
Histories of burg dictionary started to appear, 
literature. A, Weber made the first attempt to write 
a complete history of Indian literature. I’he second edition 
ol t he work appeared in 1S7H. It dons not merely represent 
a landmark in the history of Jndotogy hut to this day, despite 
its shortcomings in style, which renders the hook indigestible 
to the layman, it remains the most reliable and the most 
complete hand hook of Indian literature possessed by us. 

I h however, we desire to have an idea of the almost 
Catalogues »i amazing progress which research in Indian 
.Vj.r» literature has made in the comparatively 

brief period of it* existence we should read the essay of Aug. 
Schlegd, written in 1819, “ on the present condition of Indian 
philology,” in which little more than a hundred Sanskrit works 
are enumerated as known to the world in editions or transla- 
tions. Let us then cast a glance at the “ Literature of the 
Sanskrit Language,” published in IS33 1 at St. Petersburg by 
Friedrich Addling, in which not less than three hundred and 
fifty diverse Sanskrit works are registered. Next let us eorrt- 
pare with the latter Weber’s “History oflndian Literature 11 
which in 1352 discussed and appraised well nigh five hundred 
books of Indian Sanskrit, Furthermore, let us examine the 
" Catai'i’Hi Cataiogetam *\ brought out in parts in 1S9L 
IbSfi, and 11103 by Theodore Aufrer.bt, which contains an 
alphabetical list o| all the Sanskrit books and others based on 
the examination of all the existing catalogues of man u scripts. 
Ihis is truly a monumental work- Aufrecht laboured for 
forty years over it. He studied the catalogues of Sanskrit 
manuscripts in all the great libraries of India and Europe, 
And the number of the Sanskrit manuscripts noticed in this 
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catalogue amounts to several thousands. Vet this catalogue 
includes neither the immense Bhuddist literature nor the 
literary productions embodied in Indian languages other than 
Sanskrit. Research into Bhuddist literature has powerfully 
advanced since the great English scholar T, Wp Rhys 
I Javidft established in 1S82 the Pali Test Society, A. Weber 
again; with his great treatise on the sacred scriptures of the 
Jams in 1398 and 1855* annexed to science the new branch oi 
texts which is not lower in antiquity to the writings o| 
the Bhuddists* 

Such is the enormous mass dial has gradually accuinu- 
EncydopaeJia lated of Man literature that now-a-days 
Sanskrit it is hardly possible for a single Scholar 

knowledge ^ contro i the w hoIe provinci_% It is now 

some years since it was found necessary to publish in a 
comprehensive work a geoend survey of all that has been 
achieved in the individual branches of Itndology, The plan of 
the work which 'began to appear since 1897 under the title o| 
Gmndiiss n of In do- Arlan philology and antiquity > wav: 
devised by George Huhler, the most eminent .Sanskrit scholar 
of the last dccadcw. Thirty scholar* from Germany, England, 
Holland, America and. last but not Feast, India have set to 
work in co-operation under Buhler, and since his death under 
Kidhorn* to prepare the individual volumes of this work, 
The appearance ni this Gnmdriss I- at once the latest and the 
most delightful event in the development of the history of 
Indology, When we survey the knowledge on ancient India 
and ks literature brought together here in a series which 
not yet completed we can only compare it with what Lassen* 
only a Few decades ago was in a position to give in his great 
work on fndmn Antiquity a nd regard with justifiable 
pride the progress which the science has made in a rvLativeley 
brief period. 
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CHAPTER XI If. 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

Considerable as has been the ad enticement in the study 
of Indian literature its history proper remains yet in many 
ways obscure and unexplored. Lu the first place the chrono- 
logy of Indian literature is shrouded in almost painful 
obscurity and there are yet remaining unsolved most of the 
connected problems for the investigator* k would he 
convenient and desirable to group Indian literature into three 
or four great periods confined within stated number of years 
and to reduce the various literary events to one or another 
of these definite epochs. Hut every attempt of this kind 
must prove abortive in the present condition of our knowledge 
and the suggest ion of hypothetical number of years would 
only lie a blind venture which would do more harm than good. 
It is much better to In; perfectly clear regarding the fact that 
we have no exact chronological data whatever as regards the 
most ancient period of Indian literary history and only a few 
definite ones for the later ages. It was years ago that the 
famous American Orientalist W, D, Whitney declared what 
has since heen repeatedly stated 11 All the data given In the 
literary history of India are like nine pins to he set up again. “ 
And for the most pari the dictum is true to this day. Even 
now the views of the most eminent scholars on the age of the 
most important Indian literary works diverge from one 
another) not by years or decades hut, by centuries if not by 
one or two thousand years. What can be established with 
some certainty is at the most a species of tentative chronology. 
We can often say, « This or that work, this or that class of 
literature, is older than a given other ” ; but on die actual age 
of it wc can only make surmises. The most reliable 
criterion for this relative chronology still the 

language. Less trustworthy are peculiarities of style j 
because in India it is a matter of frequent occurrence that 
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younger book-* imitate the diet ion of an older category of 
literature in order to assume an appe^nre of antiquity. Hut 
frequently even tins relative chronology is vitiated by the 
circumstance that many works on Indian literature, and just 
those which are most popular and which are accordingly of 
the greatest moment to tis, have undergone a multiplicity of 
redactions and have reached our hands through many trans- 
formations* If we find, for instance, in a hook which is 
tolerably “datable 1 ' extracts from tin.- fJamqynna or the 
SfaAaikara/aj the first question that arhe* b whether this 
citation refers to the particular epic as we possess it or to an 
older shape of it. Uncertainty is intensified hy the fact that 
For the great majority of the books of the ancient literature 
the nanpes of the authors are next to unknown. They have 
been transmitted co us ns the works of principal families or 
schools, or monastic orders, or the production is attributed to 
a legendary personage of prehistoric times. When finally we 
come to the age where we have to ileal with books of authors 
of ascertained individuality, the latter as a rule are quoted 
only by their family names, which help the literary historian 
of India just as much as if m investigator of English literature 
were to have to struggle with names like Smith, Jones or 
William. If, for instance, an author appears under the name 
of Kalidasa, or if the name of Kalidasa is mentioned anv- 
where. it is by no means certain that the great poet of that 
name is necessarily meant. It might as well be some other 
Kalidasa. 


In this sea of uncertainty there are only a few fixed 
points which may he stated here in order 
not to frighten away the student from the 
research as utterly hopeless. 


A few dated 
events* 


Now here in the firm place there is die evidence of 
language which shows th.it the hymns and the I i unit's r the 
prayers and the magical formula in live Veda arc incontestably 
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the most ancient portion of our possession of Indian literature- 
Certain also it is that about 500 B.C, Buddhism arose in 
India and that it pre-supposfis the entire Vedic literature as 
completed and dosed in its main lines, so that we may affirm 
that the Vedic literature is, excepting for its latest ramifi- 
cations, on the whole pre- Buddhistic ; in other words, that it 
was closed prior to I'OO B.C, To be more accurate, the death 
of the Buddha is assigned with tolerable certainty to the 
year 47? B C. Besides the chronology of the Buddhistic and 
the Jain literature is happily not so vague as the Brahman ic. 
The traditions of tile Buddhists and the Jains relating to the 
origin and the conclusion of their canonical works have Infer) 
proved sufficiently reliable. And the inscriptions preserved 
in (he ruins of the temples and topes of these faiths supply us 
with considerable clue to the history of their literature. 

But the most definite data. in Indian history are those 
which we have issued not from the Indians 
** helps themselves. Thus the invasion of Alexander 

the threat of India in 326 B.C- i(* a positive 
landmark which is of importance also for die Indian literarr 
history', especially when it is a question to decide whether 
in a given Indian literary production Greek influence 
is to be assumed. Further, we learn also from the Greeks 
tliat ahout <315 B. C, Chandragupta, the Sandrakottos 
of the Greek writers, successfully led a revolt against the 
satraps of Alexander, took possession of the throne 
and became the founder of the Maurya dynasty in Pauli- 
putra, the Palihothra of the Greeks and the Patna of 
to-day. About the some time or a few years later it was that 
the Greek Megasthcnes was deputed as Ambassador to the 
court of Chandragupta by Seleucus, The fragments which 
we own of his description of India, which lie called the tmii. ,r, 
give us a picture of the standard of the Indian civilisation of 
those days and afford ns a due to the chronological cassifica- 
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tion of many Indian literary works. A grandson of 
Chandraguptn wag the celebrated king Asoka, who in 259 
B.C. was crowned king and from him are derived the most 
ancient datable Indian inscriptions yet discovered. These 
inscriptions chiselled partly into rocks and partly on columns 
are at the same time the most ancient testimony to Indian 
writing at our command. They show the mighty king as a 
patron and protector of Buddhism who utilised his sovereignty, 
extending from the northernmost border to the southernmost 
limit of India, to spread the doc trine oi the Buddha over the 
country and who in his edicts on rocks and pillars recounts 
not, like other rulers* fits victories and deeds of glory but 
exhorts his people to virtuous conduct, warns them 
of the perils of sin, and preaches love of neighbour 
and tolerance. These* unique edicts of king Asoka 
arc themselves valuable literary monuments hewn 
in stone, but they are of moment also, being suggestive of a 
literary history on account of their script, their idiom , and 
their religious historical connections* Tn the year 17S fLC., 
one hundred and thirty-seven years after the coronation of 
Chandragupta. the last scion of the Maurya dynasty was 
hurled from the throne by King Pushy amitra. The mention 
of this Pushyamitra for instance in a drama of Kalidasa is an 
important indication for the determination of the age of 
several works in Indian literature* The same remark holds 
good of the Gneco-Baktrmii king Menander who reigned about 
144 B.C He appears under the name of Milinda in the 
celebrated Buddhist book Aliiimfapanhn* Next to the 
Greeks it is die Chinese to whom we owe some of the moat 
important timendatn in Indian literature. Beginning with the 
first century of Christianity we hear o[ Buddhist missionaries 
going to China and translating Buddhist books into Chinese 
and of Indian embassies to China as well as Chinese pilgrims 
who visited India to pay homage to the sacred places of 
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Buddhism. Boobs belonging to Indian, that r* Sanskrit, 
literature were translated into Chinese and the Chinese supply 
us precise dates as to when these renderings were achieved, 
h is especially three Chinese pilgrims, whose itineraries are 
preserved, that give ti.i much instructive information on 
Indian antiquity, and literary productions. They are l-'a-liian 
who came to India in B96, Uruen-Tsiang who made Ivis great 
journey to India in 630 635 and Itsmg who sojourned in 
India during 671-695- The chronological data of the Chinese 
contrast with those of the Indian being remarkably precise 
and trustworthy. As regards the Indians, the remark is only 
too true which was made by the Arab traveller Alberuni, 
who in Kj39 wrote a very valuable work on India, namely, 
w The Indians unfortunately do not pay much attention to the 
historical sequence of events \ they are very negligent in the 
enumeration of the chronological succession of their Kings and 
when we press them for explanation they do not know wliat 
to say and are ever ready to relate fables." 

Nevertheless we need not believe what is so often asserted 
that the Indiana have been entirely deficient 
«f history. m thv tllsl °nc.a| sense. In India too there 
was a historical literature and at alt 
events we come across numerous inscriptions with exact 
dates which would hardly have been the case if tire Indians 
lacked all appreciation of history. It is true that in their writing 
of history the Indians have never learnt to distinguish 
between poetry and historical veracity, that to them the 
events were always more important than the chronological 
sequence, and that in literary matters they laid no stress on 
the difference hetween the earlier and the later. What 
appears to flic Indian as sound, true and correct he thrusts 
back to the remotest antiquity : and when he wishes to invest 
with particular sanctity a given doctrine or when lie desires 
the widest circulation and repute for hia book. Ire disguises 
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hi* name in a mode st incognito anti gives out some ancient 
sage as the author o| his hook. This process is noticed in 
modem times and it was not otherwise in bygone centuries, 
rhus it corner about tint so many entirely modern books pass 
under Hie respectable an ient names of Upani shads and 
Pur anas. They are so much sour wine in old bottles. The 
intention, however, of a deliberate fraud is as a rule not general. 
Only as regards literary property utmost indifference is pre- 
valent, It is Only in later centuries that authors give their 
names with greater accuracy, with tlie names of their parents, 
grandparents, teachers and patrons and adding necessary 
biographical information about themselves. The authors of 
astronomical works arc wont to give the exact date of the day 
on which their book was completed. From the fifteen Ui 
century, finally, the inscriptions give us the key to the age of 
many authors. And Indian epigraphy which has made great 
progress in decipherment m the last twenty years frith their 
“Corpus Inscription urn indie-arum ” and the periodical 
'* Epi&rapxia Indim are witnesses to exact dates of Indian 
records supplying suggestive contributions to the solution 
of the chronological problems, 


APPENDIX h 

CONSTITUTION of the buddhist canon 

BY 

SYLVMM LEVL 

Alt the organized religions are compelled at a certain 
stage of their development to constitute a Canon s that is to 
say, a definite collection of texts which are enjoined upon the 
faithful as the rule of orthodoxy and which is adduced against 
the adversary as indisputable authority* Judaism lias the 
l^w and the Prophets. Christianity has the Gospel and 
Epistles. Ishtam has its Ihimn* I he Brahmans have the 
Veda* Buddhism has its Three Baskets* called the Tripilabai 
which comprise in their entirety the W ord of the Buddha/ 1 
Ijet us rapidly survey these Three Basket s, that of the 
the Vittaya, the Abhuihittm k The choice of like 
tests admitted into the canon instructs us about the spirit of 
the religion which expresses itself in them- 

The Basket of Vi nay a is the rules ot the monastic life* 
for the use of the monks as well as the nuns. From this 
circumstance the Vinaya i- Jon hie, Uhhoto, Each rubric 
in it appears twice] one fur men and one for women* The 
sections are five in number : — Fotim^kkhSi M&ha&agga 
Ctdia^affga , Suitaft ibhangn , P r i r iva rn. I I se Fati mokkl vi , i n- 

t ended to be publicly read on recurring stated days of 
confession- is hardly anything else but a catalogue of sms 
and die regulations pertaining to diem, i’he Mahavagga 
and the Cullavagga give the detailed code of duties, daily or 
otherwise. Each of these prescriptions is introduced by the 
naira live of the event ^ which gave ri>u to justify it, giving 
in fact the raison rfVMff of each rule, The narrative moves 
sluggishly. The Mahavagga opens with a piece of biography 
of the Buddha* The Cullavagga comprises die history of the 
councils summoned after the death of the Buddlia. The 
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Suttavihhanga is an actual commentary on the P/itnnckkha 
of which it describes the origins interprets the sense and 
discusses the application. The Parivara is a kind of Deutero- 
nomy* recapitulation and catechism at the same time. 

Tlie Basket ofSutrtts comprises an enormous mass of 
sermons and instructive anecdotes introduced with tire 
stereotyped formula s '* This have 1 heard. One day the 
Master was residing at . . . . * It is divided into four 

sections: T he long collection of Digka Nikaya, composed 
of the longest texts, thirty-four in number J the Medium 
Collection or Majjhima Nikaya which embodies texts of 
medium size, one hundred and fifty-two in number ; the 
Miscellaneous Collection or Samyutta Nikaya, a kind of 
potpourri in whirh are ihrown collections of all kinds, seven 
thousand five hundred and sixty-two in number; the Numeri- 
cal Collection or Angut/ara Nikaya in which the texts 
relating to the numerical rubrics are gathered together and 
classified in ascending order from one to eleven, totalling in 
all nine thousand five hundred fifty-seven texts. 

To these four collections we have to add a fifth, 
admittedly artificial, including all that which has not been 
throw r n into any of the previous groups. It is called the 
Minor collection or the Khuddaka Nikaya, The works 
nominally attributed to the disciples of the Buddha have even 
come here to he incorporated, without giving offence, into the 
body of tents reverenced as “ the Word of the Buddha.*’ The 
components of the Minor Collection are 

Khuddaka-patha, a small group of texts partly in- 
corporated also in other sections ; 

Bhairmapatia, a treasure of utterances of the Buddha 
in verse | 


* 


Utlaua^ a series of brief edifying series each cone lading 
with an apophthegm \ 

flmutta&ai small sermons introduced by a set of 
fhrmu k { Vuttam h ctu m ) \ 

Sutta an admirable body of ccrtajnlv ancient 

pieces and already previously grouped into subjections * 

I tmana Vatihu and Pda J titthu. narratives in verse ot 
the acts of the good and evil being* respectively, which 
Itave earned for their authors heaven or lidl. 

Tketagatha and Thct i gating povms composed by 
ascetics and nuns of eminent merit \ 

Jataka f &17 tales o\ the anterior existences of the 
Buddha; 

A r iddeia } commentary on the 33 pieces of the Stitt a 
Nipataj and attributed to Shari puta ; 

Paiisambhidamagga. a series of scholastic notes on 
tile path of sacred knowledge : 

Apadana , biographies in verse of saints, male and 
female ; 

The Buddhwamsa, a history of the succession of the 
Buddhas ; 

T he Cttrtya Pttaka , a versified narrative of lIic previous 
births of the Buddha. 


The third Basket ta that of the AMdftarma. Classed 
ic equal oi the two other Baskets, in reality it occupies an 
inferior rank. It MMOhts ,.f Bve „ | wk , ^ 

mi;TTT"' ; "*••*•> *■*«**»«. <.»»»*<• 

hatukui tUy \ atjiaka^ Putihufuim 
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Such Is tlie whole canon, Now we shall see how It was 
constituted. Immediately after the death of the Buddha one 
of the principal disciples, fvashyapa, called a council of 500 
monks, all of them saints, at Rajagraha. Ananda the cousin 
and favourite disciple of the Master, recited the Sutras, t. puli 
who was before initiation a barber, and who was known as 
the most competent authority in the matter of discipline, recited 
the Vinaya. Mark that there is no mention of Abhid karma 
vet. It remained the exclusive property of gods to whom the 
Buddha preached it. It was only at a later period that it was 
brought down to the earth. A century after the Nirvana, a 
second council wag assembled at \ a i shall, to settle ten rjucs* 
tions of monastic discipline which were exercising the church. 
The assembly proceeded to recite once again the canon. One 
more century elapsed. Now was reigning the powerful king 
iVnltoka at Ratal iputra and the whole of India confessed hU 
authority. The Buddhist community was rent by schisms, 
A new council, this time official and convoked by imperial 
authority \ fresh recitation of texts under Lhe presidency of 
Tissa Moggdiputta, who communicated to the council the 
last text embodied in the Abhtdkarma Basket. It is called 
the KathavaUhu. Now missions were sent out to carry the 
word of the Huddlia to the extreme limits of the empire and 
even beyond. Mahcndra, the son ol Ashoka converted Ceylon 
and carried there the I lirce Baskets about ^50 B.C, for Lwo 
centuries old tradition preserved them with scrupulous fidelity, 
but political troubles at last appeared to threaten their pre- 
servation. About SO B. C Vatta Gamanifthe king ol Ceylon, 
convoked a Singhalese council which fixed the sacred books In 
writing. Since then copies piously prepared in monasteries 
assured the perpetwty of the texts. 

We have upto now spoken tlifl language of the most 
faithful adepts of the Pali canon. The monks or laymen of 
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Ceylon, Siam, Burma an^ Cambodia could subscribe without 
reservation to the history of the canon as traced by us so far* 
But let us change the territory and the dogma also gets 
modified* 

In India itself Buddhism has disappeared, Only extreme 
north, Nepal, secs it vegetating, decrepit and moribund. The 
Gurkhas, the masters of the country, have adopted Brahmanism 
and the Nevars, subjugated and impoverished, look with 
indifference at the crumbling ruing of centuries* The degene- 
rated convents no longer preserve anything except fragments 
of the Buddhist literature* The ancient canon has vanished* 
The church has substituted for it the nine dharinas or Laws ; 
The Prajm**pat&tn iia in 8*000 lines, the Gandmyuha, the 
Duikabftumishvarfti the Samadhiraja, the Tmikavaiara^ the 
Saddharm apundarika is the Lotus of the Good L-tw,' 1 the 
Tilth again Guhyaha, the Lalitavistara and the Suvurnapro- 

bhasa. To these sacred hooka we have to add others which 

* 

are certainty ancient, the Maimvastu- the D ivy avail ana &c. 
All these texts are written either in Sanskrit or in a language 
which is a neighbour of Sanskrit but different from Pali. The 
want of arrangement and the gaps in the Nepali collection, 
however rich otherwise, has injured it in the opinion of scholars 
who arc seduced by the orderly beauty- of the Pali canon. I-'or 
a long time these texts were represented to us as later recensions 
of the original Pair, ill-understood by incompetent translators, 
As a radical blemish in Sanskrit Buddhism we arc pointed to 
the absence of the Vinaya in this collection. But the Maiia- 
vastu represents this Vimya, as a part of the Vinaya of the 
Lokottaravadis, comprised in the school of theMaliasanghikas, 
Besides the Qivyavattana has recently been recognised as 
composed to a great extent of fragments of the Vinaya of the 
Mulasarvastivadis. An impartial examination lias also dis- 
covered in other Nepalese texts independent recensions of 
texts admitted otherwise in the Pali canon. 
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Tibet converted (to Buddhism st lire ;oit)iiicnccifl(.nt of 
the seventh century, has an immense sacred literature, fulling 
into two groups : the Ksitjur, originally written Bka-gyur and 
the Tanjur, originally written Bstangyur. The Kanjur is 
the canon in the narrowest sense of the word. It is the word 
o| the Buddha. The Tanjur contains the l athers of the 
church, exegetic literature and the technical manuals. The 
Kanjur is divided into seven sections*. Dutva. Shcrphyin, 
Phat-chen, Dkon-brtsegs, Mdo, Myan-da* ;md Rgyud. 

ThcDulva, that is to say the Vi nay a, is an enormous 
compilation in IS volumes. In fact it is the Vinaya of the 
School of the Mulasarvastivadis, which was drawn up m 
Sanskrit and of which Nepal has preserved to us long extracts. 
This colossal Vinaya, written with art, oversows with 
miscellaneous matter of all kinds. The rules often have the 
appearance of bring mere pretexts for relating long histories, 
heroic, comic, fabulous and romantic. The Tibetan Vinaya 
is a complete canon in itself. 

The five succeeding sections arc collections of Sutras : 
The Sher-phyn in 28 volumes contains all the numerous 
recensions of the Perfection of Wisdom ( Pragmeparam ife) 5 
the most expanded equals in extent a hundred thousand verses. 
Tire Phal-chen (.-l^tonu^ti) in ti volumes, the Dkon-brtsegS 
(Rahmkuhl) in 6 volumes, the Myan-das (Nina**) in two 
volumes are collections of Sutras grouped by the analogy of 
the doctrine or the subject treated. The fifth section, the 
Mdo (Suita), in 30 volumes has absorbed all the Sutras which 
have not found admittance into the three other groups. 
Finally the Rgyud (fonira) in 22 volumes is tlie magical 
literature, held in such high esteem in Tibet. 

Excepting thirty Sutras, incorporated as an appendix to the 
last volume of the section on Mdo and which are themselves 


represented as translation from Halt, the texts of the Ivinjur 
have P0 exact correspondence with the canon of the Bali 
church. The Pali church claims to be the inheritor of the 
Elders, the Sthaviras, called in Pali Theras. Its doctrine is 
called Thera vada, It only aims at arresting the wheel of 
transmigration and anchoring men at the port of Nirvana. 
The saved arc the Arhats, The Tibetan collection like the 
Nepalese has attached itself to another doctrine which calls 
itself the Great Vehicle, Mahay ana. The Great Vehicle takes 
hold of the saint in his position of Nirvana, just as the Lit Lie 
Vehicle, Hinayana, terminates Ms endless birth. It leads him< 
purified and rendered sublime, to a fife of activity to achieve 
the salvation of the entire universe. 

China made docile by the Buddhist apostles, since the 
first century of the Christian era lias not ceased to absorb 
during more than 10 centuries with a serene impartiality, all the 
texts imported into it by missionaries, adventurers, pilgrims* 
They came from India, Ceylon, Burma, from the world ef the 
Iranian and the Turk. The Three Baskets of China have 
nothing of the canon except the name. All the doctrines have 
found place in tliem. From 61 S to 1767 the canon of the 
Buddhist hooks has been drawn up in China not less than 12 
times. Further we have to refer to the collection of Korea 
which with original texts borrowed from China, was con- 
stituted in 101CI and which is transmitted tons in a unique 
copy preserved in Japan, 

The cadre of the Chinese canon indicates its spirit. It 
preserves the traditional division of die Three Baskets, But 
under each rubric it opens two sections'. Mahay ana and 
l Unayarn, the Mahay ana being at the head. The Basket of 
the Sutras of the Mahay ana reproduces in part some classics 
of the Tibetan Kanjur t Prijtm-paramita ReJnakutai 
Avaiamfaka, Nirvana, It adds also the Mahasamnipota and 
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finally opens a special series of Sutra* remaining outside 
of these groups. It distributes them into two sections 
according as they have been translated once or more than 
once. 

The Chinese Basket of the Sutras of the Hinayana 
essentially consists of four collections or Agamas which are 
denominated the Long, the Medium, the Mixed, the One-and- 
More. Under these designations we recognise the counter- 
part of the four Pali Nikayas. The resemblance is really 
striking but it does not amount to identity, For the most 
part it is the same texts which are found in tlie two diverse 
-tphercs but the arrangement and the de tails differ. The 
development of the same Sutra shows notable divergences. 
The transcription of proper names leads us to a Sanskrit 
original or at least a quasi Sanskrit, Did there then exist in 
one of the sacred languages proper a redaction of these four 
collections, independent of the Pali, preserved by an indige- 
nous tradition ? 

The Basket of Vinaya includes in the class of the Maha- 
yana a series of manuals on the discipline of the Bodhinattva. 
Thus there are as many monastic rules as there are monas- 
teries and philosophical and moral dissertations removed far 
from the Vinaya and having no connection with it, Hut the 
class of Minayana contains no less than five Vrnayas related 
more or less intimately to the Pali. Here we come across in 
its entirety the monastic code of the Dharmagnpta*, the 
Mahishakas, the Mahasanghikas, the Sarvastivadis and finally 
that of the Mulasarvastivadis of which the Tibetan Kanjur 
also possesses a version and of which tins Nepalese com- 
pilation has preserved fragments in the original Sanskrit 
language. Other unconnected texts gis’e us information on 
the Vinaya of still other schools, that of the Kashyapiya*, 
and the Sammatiyas. We have here quite obviously to do, 
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in all thc^e Vinayas. with independent redactions baaed on a 
common tradition connecting '.the somewhat insipid Pali 
Vina} a with the almost epic Vinaya of the Mula&arvastivadia. 

The Basket of A bhidhartna in its two auctions offers a 
contrast by its richness to the dry sobriety of tlie Pali 
Abhidhamma, f lore we meet, in a faithful though somewhat 
incomplete image, with the active intensity of philosophic 
thought and controversy in the diverse schools of Buddhism, 
Among the seven treatises of the canonical I linayanist 
Abhidhama at least two remind us by their title of the 
answering Pali ones, the Prajnapti-shastra and the Dliatukaya, 
corresponding to the Puggahi-pan nati and Dhatukatha, 

In continuation of the Three Baskets the Chinese have 
admitted otic more category analogous to the Tibetan Tanjur. 
It comprises the Bathers of the church, Indian and Chinese, 

For the last t wenty years the inventory of the Buddhist 
canon has been enriched by an important accession and which 
continue h to enlarge it. The researches and the excavations 
in Central India have brought to light the original texts 
which were believed to have irrevocably perished and rather 
unexpected translations, '1 he discovery by Dutremil de 
Khins and by Petrovsky, of the two halves of a Dhammapada 
written in a very ancient alphabet and composed in a Sanskrit 
dialect lias opened a series of sensational finds. Stein, 
C.runwedcl, Von Lecoq, PeQlot have one after another brought 
materials whii h remain yet for the most part under iphe red. 
But bam now we possess authentic fragments of that Sanskrit 
Samyuhtn Agam a which the Chinese translations led us to 
surmise and upto now we have three Sanskrit redactions of 
the Dhammapada which the Fall canon used to be proud 
alone to have possessed. We see announced quite a 
Buddhistic literature in Turki translations and also renderings 
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jn Tokliari, a language entirely unknown till yesterday and 
which has just been added to the family of Indo-European 
tongue s- 

From now on we stand no longer in the presence of a 
unique canon and a privileged one such as tilt* Pali canon has 
lOjj often been represented to us. We now know of other 
canons equally rich, equally comprehensive, equally well 
arranged with the Pali canon, either in original tests or in 
translations in very diverse tongues, 1 low to make now our 
choice between the rival claimants P To which must be 
assigned the palm of authenticity claimed by each with equal 
confidence P 

Pali, to believe it- literature, is the language of the 

Buddha. But Pali is only an incorrect designation. Its true 
name is Maghadhi, the language of Maghadha. And the 
Buddha lived in Maghadha and preached to tile people of k. 
Tie addressed himself to all without distinction of caste, lie 
would have nothing to do with .Sanskrit,, the sacred language 
of the Brahmans. He must have spoken the current verna- 
cular, the Maghadhi. But the Maghadhi is known to 
us from e pi graphical records from grammars, and from 
literary texts. It has two fundamental and salient 
characteristics. It invariably substitutes “ 1 ” for “ r." 
Raja in Maghadhi is Laja Secondly, the nominative 
singular of masculine of words ending in “a " which mother 
Sanskrit dialects is found to end in “ o, n terminates in 
Magadhi with an e " Instead of devo, God, in Maghadhi we 
have tkve. Now Pali keeps the letter ‘‘ r " 'and also the 
flection in “ o." Therefore it is foreign to Maghadha. The 
cradle of Pali is yet to be discovered, t'jjayint, Gujarat, 
Orissa have all been suggested. But Maghada is outside 
this. If the Buddha spoke Maghadhi, the Pali canon could in 
no case represent his direct teaching. 
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The Pall canon vaunts that it was E sung * r for the third time 
during the reign of Ashoka at the special invitation of the 
king, Ashoka then must have had to employ Pali texts and 
we possess a rescript of Ashoka to the clergy of Mag had ha 
engraved in rock- In it the king selects seven texts die study 
of which he recommends to the monk and the layman* They 
are Vin **y a sa m ukuse t A iiyavasan $ } A n agatuhhayan t\ 
A/u nigaiha t Ahncyasuie^ Upatisstifias in r t Lagh uh-uarfe 
musauadmn adhigicyn Bhnga vaia fludfiena bhasite* Of 
these seven titles only tlie last is found in the Pali collection. 
It is No, SI in the Ma/jffy im anikayn. The Sanskrit canon also 
has it since we meet with it in the Chinese translation of the 
corresponding collection, which is No* 14 of the Madhyma 
Agama* But the linguistic peculiarities of the words which 
occur in this simple title suffice to prove that the Sutra in 
question wa* not composed in Pali, — nor in Sanskrit, nor in any 
of the epigraph Seal dialects of Ashoka* For the titles of the 
other works we have suggestions of ingenious identifications 
with other texts in the Pali canon, hut none of the proposed 
identifications is satisfactory. Besides the Buddhistic 
monuments grouped round the reign of Ashoka,— at Kbarhtit 
and Sane hi — hear inscriptions votive or explanatory which 
are drawn up in dialects none of which is Pali- 

The guarantee ol the three councils is not more 
serious. The first council is a pious invention which will 
deceive no one. The second council remains suspended in the 
air without any historic connection and is supposed to be 
accounted for by a petty controversy about monkish 
discipline. Moreover alt the Buddhistic schools appropriate 
the same story f even the Mahasanghikas against whom the 
second council was convened, if we credit the Pali tradition- 
The legend does not come to history till the time of Ashoka. 
But the saint again who presides over the third council is 
carirefy unknown outside of this episode* The meagre legend 
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farmed around ihe personality of this strange leader is too 
much reminiscent cl the legend of another saint named 
Upagupta, ivho is delineated in the other accounts as the 
spiritual preceptor of king Ashoka. The first positive 
date starts with the first century before Christ. Kor the 
council whL-h then fixed the sacred texts by reducing them 
to writing was a local convocation which , at the most, con- 
cerned certain monasteries of Ceylon, But the tradition of 
the Sarvastivadi school places in the same period a council 
summoned lor the same object and of considerable importance. 
The king Ivan is hka, whose Scythian horde* subjugated 
Northern India, wanted, moved cither by politics or by 
devotion, to tiv the dogma, A council held in Kashmir 
settled the Sanskrit canon and prepared a commentary on Lhe 
Three Baskets. A writer of genius, Ashvaghosha, lent the 
resources of a brilliant style to the lucubratious of the theolo- 
gian. Whilst the Pali canon remained yet for a long time 
confined to the island of Ceylon , where its powerful enemies, 
the Mahishasakas. held it in check, the Sanskrit canon of the 
SarvastivadU propagated itself along the trade routes to 
Turkestan and China, and the ships of Hindu colonists 
carried it to lndr>China and Indian archipelago, Other scliools. 
!ess prosperous, but still living, elaborated also about the 
same epoch their canon in the neo^Sanskrit dialects, — 
Prakri t and Apabhramsha. 

To sum up i the constitution of the canon u a late 
event which probably occurred in the various schools at 
about the same time a little before llie Christian era, 
Without doubt its causes are to be 9 aught in the political 
and economical history. The sudden diffusion of writing and 
specially the materials of writing gave rise to an upheaval 
comparable to that of the discovery of printing. But if the 
formation of the canon is a late event, that is not to say 
that certain at feast of its dements are not of an ancient date. 
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No one can yet write an exact -history or the canon hut we 
are in a position to figure to curst Ives with tolerable 
approximation rlic successive stages of its elaboration. 

ihe tradition, too complacently accepted, assumes the 
primitive unity of the church and expresses it by the first 
council. The facts however protest against the supposition. 
The head of an important group arriving just at the close ol 
the session of this council and called upon to recognise the 
canon fixed by it replica : “ The law and the discipline have 
hecn well chanted. Nevertheless, I would preserve them as 
1 have heard them myself and collected them from the mouth 
of the Master himself." It could not well he otherwise. The 
personal prestige of the Buddha, ambition, and interest had 
brought into the community of the brethren men from all 
classes. Ascetics, barbers, sweepers, jostled with princess 
merchants, philosophers. Reduced by the death of the 
Master to their original inclinations, each endeavoured with 
perfect sincerity to suit himsdf to the doctrine that liad been 
received. Against these menaces of disorder and anarchy 
the church had but one safeguard. Every fortnight the 
monks whether travelling or sojourning in a place have to 
gather together by groups and hear the recitation of the 
fundamental rules of the order {Pratmiokshi) and confer the 
transgressions they have committed. The institution of 
each of the rules was connected, or it was alleged that it was 
connected, with an actual occurrence during the Buddha’s life 
time. The recital of these episodes and the biography of the 
persons concerned gave as many themes to the exercise of 
imagination and style. Add to this that the life in the 
monastery, which was constantly developing, was also always 
giving rise to practical problems which had to be solved in 
the name of the Founder ot the Order. Tire monasteries, 
which were the richest and the most Irequentcd, thus came to 
lQa jt c collections which were perpetuated and which were 
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growing. The wandering anchorites, who were always on the 
move visiting cloister after cloister, main tamed a constant 
communication which tended to level too sharp divergences. 
Reduced by process of pruning to their common elements the 
Vinayas of all the schools conformed without effort to a kind 
of archtype, which did not represent any primitive Vtnaya, 
but which was the average of all the Vinayas. 

Outside the monastic prescriptions, the literary invention 
o| the monks was exercised on their recollections, real or 
imaginary, and on the biography of the Buddha. Carried 
about by the same medium of intercourse, the best of the 
literary piece-, did not take long to assume concrete Ion n, 
hardly altered by accidents of travelling or by local taste or 
local idiom. In proportion as the number of these biographies 
multiplied the necessity was lei l of classifying them. The 
Sanskrit and Pali text* have perpetuated the memory of one 
of these ancient classifications divided into 9 (Pali) or 10 
(Sanskrit) rubrics i Sutra," Gey a, \ yabarana. Gatha, Udana. 
Ityukia. j at aka, Adbhuta dharina, Vaipulya (Pali Vedelfc) 
and furt 1 1 cr, only in Sanskrit, \ id ana. Avadana, Upadoha, 
The classical usage has preserved several of these denomina- 
tions. The others have no doubt disappeared at die lime of 
the constitution of the canon so that their sense had been 
condemned to perpetual obscurity. The canon itself lias 
preserved to us one of the collections which had preceded it, 
the admirable Sttfian&atoi the whole of which is to he found 
in Pali and evidences of which arc not wanting in Sanskrit. 
Hut in its turn the £„/ is only a group of sub- 
collections which in Sanskrit preserve their individual 
existence like the Arthamr^i- Pjra.ynna- ; etc* Several ol the 
texts recommended by Ashoka in his edicts of Bhabra 
seem to belong to this SuttnnipahK As is manifestly 
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evidenced by all the canon* poetry, or at least the metrical 
form, remained at first the indispensable apparel of the 
literary compositions intended to be transmitted. Later on. 
when the invading prose found in the art and material for 
writing a useful auxiliary, it became necessary to create 
fresh cadres. 
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APPENDIX LL 
SUTRAL ANKARA. 


A Romance of Literature. 


Truth is often stranger than fiction. The following 
romantic story is entirely based on fac ts. 

Prefatory, , t - 9 knowledge that some time 

about the fourth Christian century Buddhism was introduced 
from India in to China. A number of sacred Hindu book s, mostly 
Buddhistic but some of them containing most interesting 
fragments of Brahman ir literature by way of refutation, were 
translated into Chinese. One of these books is the 
Svtralamlkara. It comprises a series of Buddhistic sermons 
in the guise of anecdotes and stories terminating with a moral 

inculcated by Buddhism. The original was in Smsknt 
Along with a vast number of Sanskrit books that perished in 
India thi 9 hook also was considered lost. To the vredit of 
French philological science the Chinese translation of it, 
which is extant, was identified by the late lamented scholar, 
Eduard Huber, who died a premature death in French Cochin. 
China, about a couple of years ago. The author of the 
Sanskrit hook of sermons was Ashvaghosha. Being a Bud- 
dhist he was more or less completely ignored by Bmhimnic 
writers, except a few who mentioned only to combat his 
compositions. Thanks to the late professor Cowel of Cam- 
bridge, it is now established that Ashvaghoslia was not only 
a great poet and a master of Style, whose brilliant diction 
popularised Buddhism, hut was also a model and a pattern 
which the better known Kalidas a was no t loth to imitate. 

Enins L«n m J* A+, July Au^iJ-lW5. 
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Only twenty years ago Ashavaghosha figured as no more 
than ^ memory in the history of Sanskrit 
^ Pandit ^ ligature. The progress of our studies 
has suddenly brought him to the front in 
the premier rank among the masters of Hindu sryJe and 
thought, Hodgson , who discovered in Nepal the remnants 
of a Sanskrit Buddhist literature, was acquainted since ltf£9 
with the work of Ashyaghoshj called the y,tjrasuci or the 
Diamond Needle. I le prepared an English translation of it 
with the help of an educated Indian which he published in 
l S3 1, It appeared in the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic. Society under the tide of Disputation respecting 
Caste by a Buddhist, Hodgson had vainly searched 
for information on the age and the country of the 
author. All that people knew al vut him in Nepal was 
that he was a Mahapandit and that he wrote, besides this 
little tract, two Buddhist works of greater compass, the 
Baddha-carita Koeaya and the Nandi- \tnkhasughasa 
A vadatia, both highly reputed, and other works. In 1839, 
Lane el or Wilkinson, the British Agent at Bhopal, printed the 
Sanskrit text of the I "ajrasuct enriched at the same time 
with an amusing addition. It was called the IVtijra Soochi 
or Refutation of the Argument upon which the Brahma mr 
institution of caste is founded by the learned Hood] list 
Ashwa Gliosha} also die lutiAu, by Soobaji liapeo, being 
a reply to the IVnjra Saoc/ii in 1839, Indignant at the 
attacks by Ashvaghoaa against the system of castes, the 
Brahman Soobaji Bapoo in the serv ice of Wilkinson could 
not bring himself to consent to attend to the Buddhist text 
except on condition of adding a refutation of it. Anhva- 
ghosha might well be proud of it. The point of the Diamond 
Needle which he flattered himself he had prepared was by no 
means dulled by the attack of the offended Brahman, Thus 
the violent Buddhist pclemisf who had so frequently and so 
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cruelly humiliated the pride of the Brahman once more enters 
the scene after centuries of silence in the shock of religious 
controversy. 


Burnouf, to whom llodgson had generously handed over 
along with other manuscripts the copy of 
Buddhist add Uafra-utci and the Buddha-carda indi- 
controversy. oaied in hi 9 Introduction to die History of 
Indian Buddhism the interest of these two 
works. He proposed himself to revert to the question of the 
identity of the author H later on. ” The Chinese Buddhistic 
documents analy sed by Renmsat had meanwhile taught tliat 
one of tiic patriarchs of the Buddhist Church, the twelfth 
since the death of Sbakyamuni, liad borne the name of 


Ashvaghosha. With his strong commonsense Kurnouf 
declined to see in one single personage die patriarch and die 


author on the faith of a resemblance of names. He was 
inclined rather to consider the two productions as the work 
of an ascetic or religious writer of more modern times. Next 
to Burnouf, the Vnjratuci had die good fortune to interest 
another Indianist of equal erudition, Albrecht Weber. In a 
memoir submitted to die Berlin Academy in 1SS9, Weber 
pointed to a Brahman ic recension of the Vajasutu It was 
classed in die respectable category of L'panishadt and 
attributed to the mo«t fortunate and most fierce adversary 
of die moribund Buddhism of those days, die great Shankara 
Acharva. Weber believed himself justified in affirming 
the priority of the Brahman to recension ; Ashvaghosha had 
carried the war into the territory chosen by the advocates of 
the Brahmanic institution of castes. In an appendix to his 
memoir Weber grouped together valuable information on the 
patriarch Ashvaghosha, extracted from Tibetan and Chinese 
sources which had been communicated to him by the learned 
Schicfner. The figure of Ashvaghosha began to appear in 
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£ precise lineaments. He now emerges as a doctor, 

ian, stytist and an ingenious controversialist. Above 
hvaghosha seemed to range himself among the etitou- 
of knottier no le*3 enigmatical celebrity, the great king 
KanHiku, the barbarous ruler who subjugated India about 
the beginning 1 of the Christian era and who so profoundly 
affected the historic destinies of the country. 


In i860 an anonymous German translation, which wan in 

_ . reali ty made by He n fey * rendered a cces sible 

Chinese aid. T * + , f . Ll . . t 

to Indiajusta the adnurabfe work of the 

Russian scholar Wassilieff on Buddhism- As fanoittai with 
the doctrines as with die languages of China and Tibet, 
Wassilieff was able to write vigorously on the influence of 
As hvaghosha on Buddhist philosophy* hi IHSB tile History 
of Buddhism in India by ihe Tibetan Pandit Tarauath, 
translated from the Tibetan by Schiefner, enriched the 
biography of Ashyaghosha with details which were, how- 
ever, of a legendary character* Hut it confirmed the literary 
importance of the celebrated docior. The i ibeian tradition^ 
faithful heir to the Hindu tradition, recognised in Ashva- 
ghosha au exceptional personage endowed with such Varied 
gifts that the European critic preferred to divide him into 
several persons bearing the same name* It is to the English 
scholar Beal that belongs the honour of rcsu^Ttuting rhi; 
literary glory of Ashvaghoslia, Beal himself has suffered 
real injustice. Pioneer in bringing to light the Immense 
collection which is Incorrectly called the Chined Trip! taka, 
he succeeded in extracting from it a mas^ of fact*, documents, 
abstracts, and legends by which have profited die science 
of archaeology, history and Indian literature and the whole 
of which has not been to this day arranged sufficiency 
systematically to attract the attention it deserves. The 
Chinese experts have ignored the Labours of Beal because he 


laboured with reference to Indian antiquities. The Indianlsrs, 
on the other hand, have looked upon him with suspicion 
because he looked for authentication at the hinds of Sinolo- 
gists alone. People have pointed out his mistakes and 
blunders. But those only who have tackled Buddhist 
Chinese know the difficulties which the best of scholars 
have to encounter. They were rather amazed, let it be 
said, to Beal’s honour, to sec that without the know- 
ledge of Sanskrit and without the help of another Indianist he 
had committed so few faults,- Above all they admire the 
surety of his grasp which directed Ins choice in the Chinese 
chaos. I le was only officially called upon to classify the 
collection of Chinese Buddhism in the India Office and lie was 
struck bv the interest of the book Sti/mtankiira and its author 
Asbvaghoaha. I le singled out its merits and even translated 
several of its stories in a brief series of lectures delivered at 
the London University in LS32. A little later he published in 
the Sacred Books of the Last (volume XiX) a translation from 
the Chinese version of tlic Sanskrit liuddha-canta. Rumouf 
aL the very beginning of the studies which he founded was 
mistaken, as regards lire value of the Sanskrit original. But as 
soon as new theories on the development of Sanskrit literature 
and the formation of the Buddhist legends were elaborated, 
the epic of Aslivaghoaha on the life of the Buddha did not 
take long in attracting attention. Fresh indexes came in a 
little liter, to corroborate the attribution of the work to die 
great Ashvsghosba which had remained so doubtful in 
Bumoufs judgmen t. 

A Japanese scholar whom Sylvain Levi considers it an 
honour to count among his pupils, Rayauon 
icrifilon Fujishlma, translated in the Journal Att\r 
tique 1888 two chapters .dealing with hymns 
and the state of Buddhism in India from the memoir of Yi-tsing. 
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The Chinese pilgrim Yi-tsmg had passed twenty-five 
years in western countries from 671 to 695, passionately 
occupied in study , especially the religious discipline of 
the scho l of Buddhism to which lie belonged, i us^ the 
Mula-SarVastivadis. His testimony deserves our confidence. 
Yi-tsing knows only one Ashvaghosba whom he classes , as 
does also Hiuan-tsang t another renowned Chinese traveller, 
among the Suns of the World alone with Nagarjuna and 
Devo. This Ashvaghosha is the author of u numerous 
hymns, the Sutetenkara\ and of the poem On the life of the 
Buddha*' Yi-tsing even gives a summarised analysis of 
this poem and records that it is studied everywhere in the 
Five India* as well as in the Southern Seas (Indo-Asia), 
because to read Ashvaghosha. is to be at once educated, 
instructed and delighted* Now how was a Western scholar 
to resist such a tempting promise ? Here was a unique 
opportunity for research, Sylvain Levi knew it was the eve 
of a momentous literary discovery. 

The National Library of Paris possesses a man uscript of 
the Buddha^nrita. Sylvain Levi copied it and prepared an 
able edition anti translation of it, publishing a.* a specimen the 
first canto in the joummi A siatiqut. Subsequently he learned 
that an English scholar of repute* Cowell, professor at the 
University of Cambridge, had commenced to print in tlie 
Anecdote Oxoniemia a complete edition of the same text* 
With rare chivalry Sylvain Levi effaced himself before the 
English scholar* The entire tort appeared in England in 
1393. soon followed by an English translation- Cowell 
familiar alike with the classics of India had no hesitation in 
recognising in Ashvaghosha a precursor and even a model 
ofKalidas* Ik suggested striking similarities to prove that 
the Ennius of India, as he called him, had more tlian once 
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lent his treasures to ihe Vigil. He further established that 
the authentic work of Ashvaghosha stopped with the four- 
teenth canto and that a later compi later lias clumsily fabric- 
ated the last three songs with a view to giving a kind of 
integrity to the mutilated poem. Like the tajraiuri, the 
Budhorcariia became soon the object of close study on the 
part of the most eminent Indian! sts, Buliler, Kiclhorn, 
Hpcfafffagk, Leu man n, Lueders, who exercised dielr ingenuity 
on the restoration of the corrupted text. 

The fundamental problem of Hindu chronology led the 

great French scholar. Syt vain Levi, a little 

In search of j aljer to t ^ e Sutraluncaw. In his quest 
the treasure. ' 

of documents on the Indo-Scythian king 

Kanishka he came upon in tire Chinese version two 
stories which extolled die Orthodoxy and die piety of this 
great ting, (Journal Asiaiique, l$9fl-97.) Masiercil by the 
beauty of the work in the Chinese rendering, Levi did not 
despair to recover the original Sanskrit in Nepal and he set 
out on along and costly voyage from Paris in search of this 
lost treasure of India. His great efforts, however, ended 
only in the discovery, in the Himalayan Valley, of another 
work bearing the same name, of a much later date and of an 
altogether different nature, Next die indefatigable scholar 
proceeded to japan. Here he found no Sidra! ankam in Sans- 
krit but was surprised to sec a fresh work of Ashvaghosha 
which was till then unknown in Europe, namely, the Ufahayana 
S h ra ddh ttlpada, widely read in die schools and monasteries of 
Japan where it passed for the historic bash of die doctrine of 
the Great Vehicle. Under the guidance of eminent Buddhist 
priests of Japan, Sy! vain Levi studied It, comparing with the 
two Chinese versions and he prepared a French translation of 
the whole which he brought to Europe. There he had no 
opportunity of printing it yet. Meanwhile a Japanese scholar, 
Teitara Suzuki, of die Seminary of Kyoto, drawn to America 


by the movement of neo-Buddhtom, published in 1900 at 
Chicago, under the patronage of Dr. Paul Karus, a faithful 
translation of this Japanese rendering of the Shraddhotpada. 
In this tract the poletnisi of the ttyramd, the story-teller of 
the Sutrmliinfaira, and the poet of the Pmtfm-rania, reveals 
himself to us in a fresh capacity. Ashvaghosha here is a pro- 
found metaphysician, the hold originator of a doctrine 
called into being for the regeneration of Buddhism. 

Such a great man could not possibly traverse the stage of 
this world without leaving in the memory of man unforgettable 
traces. Shorn of fantastic ornamentation and reduced to its 
essential lineaments the traditional biography of Ashva ■ 
ghoslta may be summed up thus. 

Ashvaghosha appeared a hundred years after the 

Life of Nirvana of the Buddiia according to one 

Ashavaghosba. Chinese authority •, three hundred years 
after it, according to another ) and five or six hundred years 
after it, according to two other Chinese sources. One source 
makes it as late as eight hundred even. His birthplace seems 
to have been Gauge tic India, the ancient district of Saketa 
or Ayodhya in the Kingdom of Sharavasti. According to the 
colophon to the Tibetan version of the Buddha-faHta Ins 
birthplace was Pataliputra or Benares, As regard > his 
lineage he was born in a Brahman family, acquiring all the 
specific education of his caste as well as instruction in 
general literary arts. According to Hiuen-tsang his know- 
ledge comprised all that was known. As a musician he 
invented melodies which were so moving that they liad to be 
proscribed by die government of. the day. As a dialectician 
he triumphed overfill his adversaries, A zealous devotee of 
the B rah manic gods, especially Maheshvara, he was converted 
to Buddhism by Parshva who especially came down from 
Northern India to win him over to the Buddhist faith. 
According to others it was Purna, otherwise known as 
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Punyasha*?. A third source ascribes the honour of his con- 
version to Aiyadeva. Now his fame extended to the limits 
of India. The King Kanishka pushed his arms as far as 
Saketa to carry away with him the matchless doctor. 
Ashvaghosha thus became his spiritual adviser and the 
physician of his soul. If we follow the later version he 
refused to repair to the court of the Indo-Scythian himself 
sending him one of his disciples instead. 

The literary remains of Ashvaghosha are preserved partly 
in original Sanskrit, partly in Chinese and partly in Tibetan 
translation. In Sanskrit we have Bnddfia-curita which was 
translated into Chinese between 414 and 451 by Dharmarak- 
nlitL We have also the t’ajraimei which was translated into 
Chinese between 973 and 931 by Fatten. In passing, the 
Chinese translation describes the Vajntsuei as a work 
of Dharmakini. The ascription is not improbable, 
Dharmakirti, like Ashvaghosha, had received first lus 
H rah manic education. The Tibetan translation has a special 
interest for Indians in tliat it has preserv ed the memory of the 
important religious controversy against Shankameharya. The 
Upmiihud placed under the name of Shankar* marks a phase 
in this religious struggle, it is possible that Dhannakrrtj 
published a new edition, revised and completed, of the treatise 
originally composed by Ashvaghosha. The problem js 
highly important for the literary history of India, because 
Vajrotuct cites passages from Manu and the Mahabhurata. 
We can imagine the important consequences of discovering, 
if we can, the authentic test of Ashvaghoslia in the original 
Sanskrit, 

The works of Ashvaghosha, which remain to us both 
Chinese in Chinese and Tibetan translations, are 
reverence for the Guru pane a shai ika, the Dash akushala- 
Sanskrit texts, jjamapatantrdesha and lastly the exceed- 
ingly curious Ghantistotra, which owing most probably to its 


secret character wait not translated but phonetically trans- 
cribed in Chinese characters. The complete Tibetan title of 
the Guru pancash at ika indicates the Tan trie character of this 
work which is evident from its introductory stanzas. Besides, 
the whole work is replete with references to the mystical 
symbols and doctrines of Tantra, the Vajra Mamlola, and 
Ahhtshekn, The Chinese version is presented to 118 as; a 
simple small compilation by the Bodhiaattva Ashvaghosha, 
In fact, in the age of JTiuen-tsong the reputation of 
AahVaghosha as a magician was established. The Tibetan 
Tanjur in addition 10 this contains two tracts which obviously 
form two halves of a single work, the Sanskrit title of which 
mu s t liave beei i Sam z'aiibodn icittaihavrnanopa desk ns a mgraha 
and tlie ShaktxvhwdjnaashUikshimahuta, The Chinese have 
preserved several other works of Ashvaghosha translated by 
Paramartlia, Among these the Mahay, j nash radtHo rtada- 
shastru, translated first by Pam mart ha in 553 and then again 
by Sbikshanada between 693 and 700, deserves mention. 
Finally we have in Chinese the celebrated Sutrolaniarashasira 
translated from Sanskrit by Kumarajiva about 4fi$. Besides 
these we have other productions of Ashvaghosha of minor 
import and doubtful authenticity. Such are the hymns in 150 
verses Called itkatatapattcashatika-Namailotra. which is 
attributed by the Tibetan collection of Tanjur to Ashvagho- 
alia, but which Yi-tsing, the author of the Chinese translation, 
expressly ascribes to Matriceta. In his memoirs Yi-tsing 
mentions Ashvaghosha arid Matriceta as two entirely different 
personages. The celebrated hymn was translated by him from 
Sanskrit into Chinese at Nkdandn, the centre of buddhistic 
learning. The Xan&muhh tshvaghathu A vadana, imputed by 
Hodgson to the poet Ashvaghosha, has nothing in common 
with him, except the name of one of the personages, a devotee 
of the goddes Vasundharn, 
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The variety of the classes of literature cultivated by 
Ashvaghosha is perfectly in keeping with 
Was he a km*? ^ trat j| t j QI]i which makes of this author a 

contemporary o| the king K an i fihkH i A# regards the question of 
the relation between the times of Ashvaghoaha and Kanishfca 
it is not without interest to show that the excavations at Sar- 
nath have brought to light two documents, issued by a king 
Ashvaghoslia, Cne of these is engraved just on the pillar 
which hears the edict of Ashoka and is placed immediately 
after the edict. The other is a simple fragment of a stele. 
Vogel, who has published the two inscriptions, infers from 
the paleographic and linguistic charac ters that thisAfshvaghu- 
sha Raja is a con temporary of Huvfehka who succeeded 
Kanishka. Wo cannot think of an identity, but the name 
was current in the Indo-Scytbian period and the form of the 
name furnishes a chronological index too often neglected in 
India. Cunningham found at Kosanu the site of the ancient 
Kaushambt, a coin of Ashvaghosha, ;uid Vincent Smith lias 
described another tn tlie collec-tion of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, on the reverse of which the name of the king is 
inscribed in the ancient B rah mi characters, and on the ohverse 
occurs tlie bulk 

Ashvaghosha, therefore, must have appeared at one of 
those critical periods when there occur political, econo- 
mical, and social transformation and upheaval in the 
ideas current] v received, and men receive new aspirations, 
new formalities and new tests. The invasion of Alexander 
confined to the basin of the Indus sufficed to create by a 
counter-stroke an imperial India under tlie sceptre of Mauryas 
on the ruins of the ancient principalities. The invasion of the 
Scythian hordes, tlie intrusion of Chi none, Greek and Parthian 
ad venturers carried to the heart of Brah manic India unknown 
cults, rites and usages. Buddhism operated upon by contrary 
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farce* mint have been cleaved in re two halves. One section, 
faithful to the ideal, common to Hindu ascetfafem, toot refuge 
in the pursuit of personal salvation. The other attracted by 
the promises uf an aposmlate, which might extend to the limits 
of the world, desired an open, active, instructed, and so to sac, 
secular church. The title itself of the Sutrubmkara of 
Ashvaghosha sounds as a programme and the programme of 
a revolution. Would not the old patriarchs of die past hat e 
shuddered at the idea of embclii thing a Sutra, of remodelling 
the work of the Master who *■ has well said all that he has 
said ’’ P Aslioka proclaims and perpetuates this belief in the 
perfection of the Buddha’s speech in the Bha bra cdic t. Cen- 
turies after Ashvaghosha, Asanga had still more an excuse to 
ailopt the bold expression in his Mahayana Saimhnikara and 
in his Yogacaryabhnmx-shastra. There is no question here 
of equivocation, Alankara denotes the flowers of rhetoric 
which India has cultivated with scientific thoroughness and 
which it has catalogued with the passion of an amateur devoted 
to the tulips. The Suiraiankata is the Sutras or Buddhist 
doctrinal discourses placed in a literary form. It is, as we 
should say, the Bible for the ordinary people, In this attempt, 
which was bound to have scandalized the simple souls of the 
monks, Ashvaghosha acquired such reputation that the church 
ended by soliciting his assistance. The biography of Vasu- 
handhu reports that the president of the council convoked by 
Kanishka «ent envoys to find out Ashvaghosha, so tliat lie 
might embellish the Vibhosha or commentary on Buddhist 
Gospel submitted to the deliberations of the Iloly Synod. At 
that time Ashvaghoshu was living in Kashmir and when the 
import of the principles of the commentary was fixed he 
turned it section by section into literary shape. The com* 
position was completed at the end of twelve years. The 
literary merits of the Sutrafankarn justify the flattering 
encomium. They suffice to guarantee the authenticity of the 
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work. Through two successive translations into two such 
diverse languages us Chinese and French, so far removed 
from tlie Hindu genius, the Sufra^a’iAara preserves its im- 
perishable qualities, the narrative art, the vigorous 
imagination, the lyrical power and the suppleness of style. 
To describe Ashvaghosha in worthy terms we have only to 
borrow the beautiful word- which he lends to a Bhikshu in the 
presence of the emperor Ashoka : 

" When 1 speak of the good acts of die Buddha the crowd 
listen to me with joy. Their faces beam with happiness 
Exalting the virtues of the Buddha l have destroyed the here- 
tics. In tile front of all men I have expounded the; true path, 
the joy universal. As in the frill autumnal moon all delight 
in me. To exalt the virtues of the Buddha all the centuries 
are not sufficient. But I will not *top doing it till my tongue 
turns dry. For the art of speaking well is my father and I 
regard eloquence; as my mother. 

It was a dangerous under hiking. The literature of 
instruction borders on the nauseating and 
His method Ashvaghosha wanted to instmrl at all 
and the mas, lV3t attempt either to sur- 

prise the conscience or to disguise the kssou. This is his 
process. At first he proposes a moral theme. He illustrates 
it by a story. If necessary he adds another moral and finally 
the conclusion. The truths which he inculcates run in a 
narrow circle. They relate to the power of previous acts or 
karma, the importance of charity, the respect for observances, 
the vanity of the world, the errors of heresies, the per lection 
of the Buddha and the sanctity of the Law. But Ashvaghosha 
was not afraid of rehearsing the same themes. Sure ol 
his art and sustained by an ardent faith he renewed 
himself without effort. lake only the stanza* on 

death which are strewn about m profusion over the freek. 
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It is doubtful whether a Tertullian or a BosiSuct could have 
spoken with greater grandeur or with a more noble realism. 
If it is the moral which above all counts for Ashyaghoshs 
he is too much of an artist to sacrifice the narrative. He 
chooses his subject in every direction. He treats of all 
the strata of tradition and every class of society. Sometimes 
the Buddha himself is a hero of his story. Sometimes it is 
one of his disciples or a simple monk or an outcast chtnckla 
or a courtesan or a servant or a robber or an emperor. How 
can one read without emotion the conversion of Niti, die 
scavenger, in the 43rd story? He sees the Huddlia coming 
into a street in the town of Shuravasti, and seized with shame 
at the sight of his superhuman majesty, (lies from street to 
street and everywhere the Buddha appears before him 
collected ami serene! At last he is caught in a blind 
alley. Here the Buddha calls him by his name. Could 
the Buddha call by his name a vile creature Jike himself ? 
Could it not be that there was another person of the 
same name with himself? Perhaps the Buddha called the 
other one. I [in doubts are set at rest by the Master himself 
calling upon him to enter religious life which he does and the 
scene ends with (he powerful king Ptasenajit prostrating 
himself at the feet of the Buddha and the lowly sweeper, the 
new convert to Buddhism, Equally powerful dramatic effect 
is produced by the 20th story. Frightened and menaced by 
the success of a Buddhist preacher who captivated crowds 
and who preached against the joys of the world, “ a daughter 
of Joy "goes with a sumptuous retinue to exercise her 
charms upon an assembly that Had gathered together 
to hear an exposition of the Law. At her sight the 
attention of the listeners relaxes. They waver. The 
preacher, the master of the law, espies the courtesan. 
No sooner does his glance fall on her than the skin and the 
flesh of the woman drop from her. There remain only 
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white bones and discovered intestines. Disgust seizes hold 
of the spectators. The skeleton joins its ghasety hands to 
implore pardon. The lesson goes home to the heart of the 
audience, and the fallen woman is converted. On another 
occasion, in the 40th story a rohher finishes by blessing 
the Law, He was passing by the door of a Bhikshu. 
He knocks at the door. The Hhikshu does not 
open it. L J ass thy hand," he shouts to him, “ through 
this small hole and I will give you something.” The robber 
puts his unsuspecting hand through. The Hhikshu catches 
hold of it and ties it to a post, take** a stick and starts 
vigorously belabouring the thief. With the first blow he 
repeats the first Buddhist formula, " refuge in the Buddha.” 
The robber hastens to repeat the formula i similarly refuge 
in the iaw " and *' refuge in the community.” Then the thief 
thinks within himself*. How many formulas of refuge are 
there with this holy man ? If there are many I shall not he 
able to see any more this India. Assuredly it will mean the 
end of my life." When the Hhikshu is satisfied that the 
transgressor has repented he initiates him, “ The perfect One, 
the sublime One is really omniscient. If lie had taught four 
formulas of Refuge to his disciples that would have done for 
me. But the Buddha probably foresaw mv case and it was to 
prevent my death that he has taught his disciples three 
refuges and not four.” We see that the ardour of faith did 
not exclude humour from the monastery of the Buddhist 

Wc have upto now spoken only of the merits of the 
contents of the translated work of Ashva* 
Authorship ghosha. A Fortunate accident enables us 
csta s . U1 appreciate ut least to some extent the 
shape of the Sanskrit original. Now we have a large collection 
of Buddhist tales preserved in Sanskrit. It was discovered in 
Nepal. It is called the DiByavadana. Huber has been able 
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to trace the origin^ erf three of the stories in our Chinese 
translation of the Sirfratenkara to this 3a n skri t Divyavadana. 
All the three stories have for their hero either Ashoka or his 
spiritual adviser Upagupta* They have Found admittance 
into the Livuivaduna through the A shokavadana which 
embodied all the stories of the Ashoka cycle* These frag- 
ments in the original Sanskrit sufficiently establish that 11 the 
style and the versification of the Sutrulankura are net un- 
worthy of the author who was the first to compose a 
Mahakavyv ™ Our investigations might proceed further in 
this direction if it was necessary to confirm the authorship of 
the Sutraiankara. But Ashvaghosha has taken the care to 
put his signature, so to say, to his handiwork after the 
Hindu fashion. The ^uirvlankata twice cites the Buddh r- 
canta* In the 43rd story A.shvaghosha represents the 
Buddha in one of his begging rounds in Shravasti. Here 
Ashvaghosha cannot resist die temptation of recalling a 
similar scene touching the entrance of the Buddha imo 
Rajagrha^ u as lias been related in the JtitddkaraHtn" The 
descriptions in the story and in the BudJAacarita correspond 
in detail. 

In the forty-seventh story , the subject of which is the 
conversion of UpalL Ashvaghosha again begins by recalling 
without apparent reason the conversion of the three 
Kashyapas and their companion & 3 about a thousand people^ 
who Followed the Buddha to Ivupilavastu ,l as has been related 
at length in the Buddhacarita.” The reference lias no justifi- 
cation except as a pretext to bring in the quotation. l : or the 
Bmddk^arita relates in fact at length the conversion of the 
Kashyapas and the arrival of the Master with a following of one 
thousand men at his natal city* A third time the author 
follows his own Lift of the Buddha, which we know in the 
original Sanskrit as the BuJdJk&mrtia and which in the 
Chinese is called The occasion was the lamen* 
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Titian of Sudatta when the Buddha is about to leave 
SharavaAtt. The Chinese version of (ho is the 

only one which could he used with reference to this part of 
the Buddha’s career. But it has nothing in connection with 
this episode. It is to be noted here that the translator of the 
Chinese tendering, x:*mar nitre, in referring to the Li*f ** tfo 
bvdJha here does not use the title f. -pin-king which he had 
employed in the two other references we mentioned above, 
Kvidently he has probably in mind another Sanskrit work 
dealing with the life of the Buddha which also was translated 
into Chinese. 

With Ashvaghosha begins the list of the literary 
writers of India. The only names of authors which to our 
lenowicdge preceded him are connected with technical works. 
And none of them permits of being assigned even an 
approximately correct date, Hence we can measure the im- 
portance of his work, the Sn)ral*xt<tra, as the first chronolo- 
gical landmark along with the sister compilation of the 
tiuddhnearita in the nebulous chaos of the literary history ol 
India. The least reliable data which we can extract from 
them are of inestimable value. Some of the events and facts 
which we can thus establish with certainty are the following'. 

The geographical horizon of the Sutrai&nkora embraces 
the whole of India since it stretches as far as Ceylon, but it is 
the north-western India which alone is placed in full light. 
In the Gan ge tic province the author mentions Pataliputra and 
Mathura, But in the basin of the Indus he mentions Shakala, 
Takshashita, Avanti. Ash m aka Gandhara and Pushkalavati. 
Two other names are hard to restore to their original shapes 
from the Chinese translation. The country of Ki-pin, which 
has so often embarrassed Indologists because it answers at 
once to Kashmir and eg the country of Kapisha, permits of 
being localised in out book with some chance of cer t ainty . 
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For in the seven ty-fistii story, the Vtfiara or the monastery 
ot Revata is situated in thin territory, \ow the Sanskrit 
text of the MahapriiinapartiirtUit Shadra which passes for a 
compilation of the patriarch tfagaijuna, anti which was 
translated from Sanskrit into Chinese between 402 and 405 by 
Kumarajiva, gives the following description of this 
monastery 

M The Buddha Shayamuni resided in Jambudvipa. He 
was born in the country Kippi-lo. I le travelled much about 
the si* great cities of eastern India. Once upon a time, he 
started from here for southern India. I le lived in the house of 
the house-holder Kotikama who received his homage. Once 
he proceeded for a short time to northern India to the country 
of the Yuetcbe to subjugate the Dragon King ApalaJa, ami 
finally he went to the west of the Yuetcbe to conquer the 
KakshasL The Buddha here passed the night in a cave, and 
to this day the shadow of the Buddha is preserved here. If 
you enter into it to have a took you see nothing. When you 
come out of the hole and are at a distance from it you set? 
brilliant signs as if the Buddha himself were there. 
He proceeded wishing to visit the King of Ki-pin 
on the mount of the Rishi Revata. He lived there 
lor a time. He mastered the Kishi, Said the Rislii : • J 

am happy at your arrival. I wish that the Buddha may give 
me a hair and a nail of his in order to raise a stupa over k for 
worshipping.’ These have been preserved to this day.” 

The Chinese author here adds a note to the effect that 
at the foot of the mountain is situated the monastery and 
reproduces what he calls the exact pronunciation. 

From the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims who visited 
India we learn of the miracles performed by the Buddha in the 
countries beyond the Indus, These are recorded in the 
Vinaya or the disciplinary code of the Mu la Saravastivadis 
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In the section devoted to medicinal* herhf*. The i)ivya- 
one of the ipiportam Sanskrit Buddhist texts twice 
refers to them in the episodes Belong! nr; to the cycle ofAshokn, 
first in the classic story of Ptamshupradana, and secondly, in 
the still more celebrated account which has much more of 
history than legend of Prince Kuna! a. In Chines we have 
several versions and they reproduoe faithfully the catalogue 
of the miraculous conversions. One of these which dates 
front 2H1 -3r*i fixes also the locality of the occurrence : 

“The Uhagavat subjugated and converted the Naga 
Apalala in Udayana *, the head of the Hrnhmacharis in Kipin : 
Chan date in Kkn-to-wei {which we are unable to trace to the 
Sanskrit original)*, and Gopala in Gundteira.” In fact. We 
know* from the accounts of the Chinese voyagers lh.it the 
Dragon A patela lived near the source of the Svat and that the 
cavern of the shadow of thi_- Buddha, which was a witness to 
the victory of the Buddlm over Gopala, was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nagarahara near modem Jalalabad, to the (vest 
of the confluence of the Svat and the Kabul-rud. The third 
stage, therefore, has to be looked for In the continuation of the 
same direction, that Is in the country of Kapisha, According 
io Hieun-tsang by the side of the shadow cavern there was a 
‘iirfit enclosing the hair and nails of die Tatathagata. a 
frequent appellation of the Buddha, The Kunalavadana 
mentions mount Rcvataka alongside of Malta vans which is 
skirted by the Indus on its right bank below Attok. 

The unidentified kingdom of Stu-ho-to. the scene of 
Srcry S9, lakes us to the same region. It was there that, 
according to the narrative of the traveller Fa-Hien. King Shihi 
purchased a dove at the price of his own flesh. The touching 
occurrence Is recounted at length in the 64th Story and we 
know by the researches of Sir Aural Stein that this i» the 
country which corresponds to the modern Runner. A further 


addition to our Imowlcdgc of ancient geography is furnished 
by Story 45, The Chinese Han is undoubtedly the Sanskrit 
China -which takes us to the north of the Himalayas, the 
tracts subject to Chinese influences. Similarly the Ta-tsin 
of Story 90 continues the geographical horizon of ancient 
India towards Hellenic Asia. Ta-tsin being the translation of 
the Sanskrit Yaratta of Lhc Indians, If Ashvaghosha was 
a native of Central India there is no doubt that at the time 
when he composed his Sutraiankam he was living on the 
confines of North Western India. 

The personages of the Sntraknkjt^ are most frequently 
The personae anonymous. They arc Brahmans, ascetics, 

of the Story monks, merchants, painters, jewellers, 
Book- washermen, iron-smiths and so on giving a 

clue to the inner life of the great Indian public as it lived and 
died In those days about whom we hear so little in the 
voluminous religious books of the Brahmans, Sometimes in 
our collection of sermons the Buddha and his disciples are 
brought on the scene. Some of the heroes are easily 
identifiable as historical personages. As oka, the great 
Maurya emperor, is the hero of three tales. He is referred to 
in a fourth, His spiritual adviser Upagupta, one of the 
patriarchs of Buddhism, is the hero of another story. Both 
the ruler and his guide arc ptaeed definitely a hundred years 
after the Buddha. Upagupfa became a monk ,l a hundred 
years after the disappearance of the Buddha." Elsewhere we 
are told that a master of the Law who had lived in the time of 
Buddha Kashyapa reappeared ,r a hundred years after the 
Fan^trrana of the Buddha Shakyaniuni under the reign of 
King Asoka," This interval of one century we find to be 
also fixed by a prophesy occurring in the ty Wll vn or the 
disciplinary code of the Muta Sarvastivada in which we are 
told that Asoka must take birth a hundred years after the 
Parinjrvana, 
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Kanishka himself is the hero of two of the stories (14 and 
31). In these he plays an instructive and honourable part- In 
the Erst he addresses a lofty lesson of charity to his 
minister Dcvadharma, In the second, deceived by his piety 
he salutes what he considers to be a stupa of the Budlia, but 
in reality pays homage to a Jain one, which immediately 
breaks to pieces “ because it did not deserve the homage of 
a king-" The Erst episode takes place when Kanishka pro- 
ceeds to the city which bears his name, the city of Kanish- 
kapura founded by the Indo-Sy thian king in Kashmir, To 
this day it bears the name in a scarcely altered form Kanispore. 
ft is situated to the south-west of Lake Wool hr in the 
Bar amt, la du tit (Stein- Raja-Tarangini, voL 11 , p. 22.}. 
The presence of Kanishka in the Sutras ankor does not seem 
to contradict the unanimous tradition which attaches 
Ashvaghosha to the court of Kanishka. It is permissible 
to recognise in these two stories a delicate homage, which is 
by no means flattery addressed by the Buddhist doctor to the 
protector of his church. Story 1 5 is founded on the traditional 
avarice of King Nan da, who ruled over Gauge tic Lidia at the 
time of the invasion of Alexander and who preceded the 
Maury a dynasty. He had for his minister Vararuei whom 
we find in the introduction to the BrtihatksU^a. It es not 
without interest for literary history to see the tradition fixing 
the epoch of Ashvaghosha, Vararuei is in fact one of the 
great names of the literary tradition of India. He is the 
reputed author of a number of books of diverse classes, but 
especially- of a grammar of die Prakrit languages called 
Pmktito-Pnkmrhit. The Brahatkntha identifies him with 
Katruyana and mixes up in his adventures two other per- 
sonages connected with ancient Hindu grammar, Vyadi and 
Pannini. The Tibetan Tanjur preserves a collection of a 
hundred stanzas called the ShutagUha under the name of 
Vararuei. Finally, Sylvain Levi has found in the M&kir 
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Wtwvalttratkaiirii, which was translated into Chinese 
between 397 and 433, several stanzas of a Buddhaoarita as 
composed hy the Khikshu Vsraruei. Hy the way, these 
stanzas refer to a transcendent Yfahayatia. One of them tells 
us that all the Shaky as, including not only disciples like 
Annandii and Aniruddha, hut the inveterate enemy of the 
Buddha, Devadatta, ^re everyone of them Hodhisattvas, 
Another stanza speaks of the two kinds of n'lvvJa or ignor- 
ance. the one mundane and the other supermundane. Our 
anthologies quote a dozen of the stanzas as the work of Vara- 
ruci and tile Mahahhashyn mentions a poem Hy Vararuci. 
i'orantefia Katyn (Pannttli 4. 3, 101), It is most significant 
to find in this story of the Smtraiankv& that Vararuci 
addresses these stanzas to the King Nanda which have a 
great resemblance to the style of Ashvaghosha, with his 
favourite regular refrain The princes mentioned in our 
story-hook which remain unidentified are Induvarma and 
.SurVftVarina of Avanti with their ministers Baudhayananutra. 
Sudravarma of Shakala, Valtabha of Mathura, and a prince 
whose name cannot be successfully retraced from the Chinese 
to the original Sanskrit, a prince who belonged to Taksliashila 
which the Greeks called Tajtila, the spot marked by today’s 
village of Sarai-kaJa, one hour's journey from Rawalpindi, 
which has yielded to the archaeological I excavators magnificent 
specimens of Grace- Buddhistic art. 

The social condition of India, as represented m the 

The grade of Sutr(li ankar^ had attained a high stand- 

civilisation. ^ civilisation. There was intense 
intellectual activity throughout the 
country. The great Brah manic epics were already known. 
Ashvaghosha’s other work* the Xuddhacanta^ is also familiar 
with both the AWiraaa and the Mahnbharai*. There are 
references to the Kings Nahusha, Yayati, Sagara, Dilipa. The 
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edifying importance of this Brahmanic poems seems to bo 
taken as admitted. A simple headman of an Indian village in 
what are Central Provinces listens to the recital of the Uaht- 
bhtirjLt and the HntuoymiB delivered by the Brahmans. 
Attracted by their promise which guarantees the heaven to 
the brave who die m the battle as well as to the pious men 
who burn themselves he prepares at once to mount a burning 
pile of wood. Fortunately for him a Buddhist Bhlkshu 
turns up and demonstrates to him the futility of the promise 
of the Brahmans and eventually succeeds in converting him 
to Buddhism, The philosophical doctrines of the Samkhya 
and the Vaisheshika schools have already been constituted 
tn their manuals, Ashvaghosha combats these Brahmanieal 
dogmas with incisive vigour. He attacks the gods of the 
Brahmans and exposes tlidr weaknesses with remorseless 
vigour. He shows them up as violent and crueL Their 
power is only due to their good kwna. The tradition 
that Ashvaghbaha himself was a worshipper of Mahcsha and 
latterly turned a Buddhist is derived probably from the first 
wtorv in the collection in which an adherent of the sect oi 
Mahesha renounces it for Buddhism. Among the religious 
sects of non-Buddhisttc persuasion are the Nirgranthas or 
jainas, the adversaries whom Ashvaghosha detests with 
greater virulence than Brahmans. In one story the King 
Kanishka is made to be enraged against the Jaina rivals of the 
Buddhists, From the inscriptions at Mathura we learn that 
the Jainas were flourishing under the imlo-Seythian kings, 
The number of the sects which were considered heretic 
attests the religions activities of the times. Ashvaghosha 
enumerates cjuite a 11 umber of them. The ornate diction 
which Ashvaghosha was the first to venture to apply to the 
otherwise insipid sutras of the Buddhists no doubt flourished 
amongst the n on-Buddhistic creeds. In one place the king 
Aaoka is made to say : '* The heretics are able exponents of 
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With the invention with which according to r hie Bud- 
dhistic usage he opens his .Sw^. 

OlTiia Though ’ shva ghosha makes h is profession of faith, 
tits! in India. Like all the Buddhists in the first place he 
adores the Three Jewels. Mr,, the Buddha, 
the I -aw and the Comm unit} , Next he addresses his homage 
to the assembly of the Sa-po-che-po, which is the 
transcription in Chinese symbols oi the l lindu term 
Sarvastivadi, which means “ those who believe in the 
existence of everything/' This transcription differs some- 
what from the more usual and more correct one. But 
we have to remember that the monk who translated the 
original Sanskrit into the Chinese, Knmarajiva, was an 
inhabitant of Karashar, in Chinese Turkestan, and that 
he had never been to India so that his Sanskrit pronun- 
ciation was naturally not of the beat. Syjvain Levi carefully 
explains the process by which the Indian, Central Asian and 
Chinese Buddhists evolved a system of transliteration of 
Hindu names in the terms of the Chinese symbols. The 
Sarvastivadi school was one of the most prosperous in the 
world of Buddhism. It was power! ul throughout India but 
the Chinese pilgrims found it equally Flourishing in Central 
Asia and in the Indian Archipelago. The Vinaya, or the dis 
ciplinary code of this school which is generally known as the 
Vinaya of the Ten Recitations, was translated into Chinese as 
early as 404. The translator was just our Kumarajiva who 
had a collaborator in Punyatara, We may note in pussing 
that another branch of the same school which was called the 
primeval Sarvastivadis, Ary a-muL-Sar vast! vadis, possessed 
an enormous Vinaya in Sanskrit which was translated into 
Chinese under the direction of the famous \ i-tsing between 
708 and 7 10 and a century later into Tibetan. It is a note- 
worthy coincidence Lit the history of Buddhistic researches 
Eduard Huber and Sylvain Levi, both French scholars. 
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at inie and the same time working independently. discovered 
fragments of this VinaYa in these original form in the Sanskrit 
Divyovadane, 

AshvagHosha mention -< some of hi* illustrious pre- 
decessors and pays homage to them along 
His renowned the Sarvastivadi lamgha* He invokes 

predecessors |( ^ g^ikshus Fou-na and Parshava, the 

masters of the ^astras Mi-tche Sylvain Levi corrects this 
translation ot Huber's and brings to light some of the 
renowned among Ashvaghosha's predecessors. The Chinese 
symbols Fouma might represent the Sanskrit Purna. the 
fuller transcription of which in Chinese is Fou-lou-na. It 
frequently occurs in the name of Puma Mattravanipuin* 
Further the same symbols in the same $tiiiittank<ira serve to 
transcribe the name, in an authentic and i neon test ihk manner, 
of the disciple Puma (p. 3P5 1. Now Puma is not an unknown 
personage. Both the Sanskrit and the Tibetan tradition 
regard Puma as the author o! the Dkoluk* ntpada. one of the 
seven classics o| the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadis. 1 hr 
work was translated into Chinese b> Hiuan-tsang who 
attributes it to Vasumitra, the president of the Council 
convoked by Kanishka fTakakusu. p. 75.109). This substitu- 
tion is significant. For thus Furna enter* into the group ol 
the doctors patronised by the Indo-Seythkn school. On the 
other hand, the learned Tibetan Bu-ston mentions Pumica 
assisted by Vasumitra and five hundred irhati, at the head 
of the redactors of the canon fixed by the Council of Kanishka 
fSchkfner, p. 298). Pumika is another form of the name Puma. 
The two doctors, therefore, again come in contact. But 
Wassilief who translated this passage from Button added in 
parent he si^ next after the name of Pumika: fParshivika). 
Slyvain Levt not having the text of Ku-ston Is 
unable to state whether Bu-ston or Wassilicf i* re- 
sponsible tor this. However, this Lime again wc meet Puma 
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and Parshva associated as in the Sutrataniiir*- Hiuan- 
taang mentions in Kashmir a convent where Puma, 
the master of the Sashas* composed a commentary on the 
I Ibhuh.najfr rj Uic V'tk’ ,hns.tj r/'n 1 was the principal work of 

Jhe Council of Kantshka. It was for the edi ting of it that 
Ashvaghosha was officially requisitioned. We are still in 
toe same circle of authors and their works j but we might go 
further and take a more decisive step, A learned 
Chinese in a compilation of about 520 drew up two lists 
lightly divergent representing the filiation of the Sarvasti- 
vadi doctrine, Ashvaghosha figures in both, tn one list he 
occurs twice. List No. 1 has Kattyayana, Vaaumitra, 
Krishna. Parshva, Ashvaghosha, Kumar au p Vfra, Ghosha, 
Puma, Ashvaghosha. List No, 2 comprises Kattyayana. 
Vasunutra, Krishna, Parshva. .Ashvaghosha, Ghosha, 
Pttm, 

Thus we meet with Puma in the authentic tradition of 
the Sorvaitnadii alongside of Ashvaghosha either as the 
second successor of the first Ashvaghosha or as the 
predecessor of the second. And he occurs again in a similar 
disguise which has thrown sinologists off the scent. Since 
the beginning of Chinese and Buddhist studies Remusat 
drew up a list of thirty~tlirec primeval patriarchs which he 
had abstracted from a Japanese cyclopedia {Mdengts 
•tUaiiquti LI 13), 

This list having become classical has been reproduced 
by Lassen in his Tndian Antiquity (Vol. 2, supplement"). 
Since then the Sanskrit transcriptions of Chinese names 
communicated by Stanislas Julien to Lassen have been 
regarded as authoritative. The best of the Sanskrit-Chinese 
scholars Eitel, Edkins, Nanjto have tamely copied them. This 
list has • Pars li vika, Punyayashas, .Ashvaghosha. * 
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The original Chinese from which Julien restored 
Punyavashas 13 Fou-na-yache, This is in fact the flame 
of the eleventh patriarch mentioned in a history of Buddhism 
written in 13i5. But we have a list of patriarchs of a modi 
more ancient date in a Sanskrit work translated into Chinese 
in 4,72. Here the person placed between Par shiva and 
Ashvaghosha is Fou-na-che, In this Fou-na is quite positive. 
The transcription proposed by Julien is inadmissible, Punya- 
yastias wilt not do. The correct restoration is Puma which 
is a customary abbreviation of a type known m grammar as 
Rhimavat, of either Purnaaha or Purnashayas, Mow both 
the Chinese works just mentioned attribute the conversion of 
Ashvaghosha to Puma white the biography of Ashvaghosha 
ascribes it to Parshva, Once more we find Puma and 
Parshva in dose association just as in the invocation in the 
Sn/mtanJkjra. They are ho closely allied in fact that one of 
them is substituted for the 0 tiler. 

Parshva or Parshvika is better known. There is no 
equivocation regarding his personality, Both the Chinese 
Hiuan-tsang and the Tibetan Tamnath attest the preponderat- 
ing influence which he exercised on Ivanishka and the part 
which he took in the convocation of the Council an well 
as in the compilation of the works. He was a native 
of Gandhara. The convent built for him by Kanishka where 
he resided in Kashmir was shown to the pilgrim. It had a 
commemoration tablet. He frequently bears the title of 
Bhikahu which is also attache d to his name in the Sutra fax* 
kura. Further he is also styled the Elder as in the biography 
of Ashvaghosha. 

As regards Mi-tche T Sylvain Levi again differs from 
Huber. According to the former it is derived from the Sans- 
krit Mecha, is designated as the sixth patriarch. Lassen 
on the authority of Julien establishes the hypothetical Sana- 


krii name Micchaka. hut thin word is nut known in Sanskrit, 
Wassilief hag corrected the transcription in Mechaka. 
Mechaka is the predecessor of Vasumitra, the president of 
the Council of Kanishka and Vasumitra is separated from 
Parflhva hy (wo patriarchs, namely, Buddha Nandi and 
Buddha Alitra. In the lists of the Sarvastivadi filiation 
Mechaka occupies quite a different rank. In Both the lists 
Mechaka floats in the neighbourhood of Ashvaghosha* Thus 
(he name is proved to l>e Mechaka and the invocation may be 
established to He addressed to Puma, Parshv a p and Mechaka* 
the masters of the Sastras* These three predecessors of 
Ashvaghosha are all of them glorious adepts of the Sarvasti* 
yadi school* Reverence to them shown by *\shvaghosba 
further evinces that the author of the Sutra/mAurii was an 
adherent of the same^hooL 
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APPENDIX 111. 

MOST ANCIENT BUDDHIST RECORDS. 

Rv M. W INT K RNITE. 

The Pali Canon : The Lamp-post of Indian Chronological 

Records. 


The Vedic literature leads ns directly to pre-historic 
times. And even as regards the beginnings of epic poetry of 
India we despair of all time data. Only with the Buddhist 
literature we enter into clear daylight of history. Even the 
obscurity of the history of tlw Vedas and the epic literature 
is to a certain extent lightened by this illumination. Tire age 
of the Buddha lends itself to determination and it provides us 
with a certain point Irani which we can reckon the rise of the 
Buddhist literature, Gautama, die Buddha, was born about 
480 B. C. and a well authenticated tradition makes him die at 
the age of eighty. As a young man of twenty-nine lie is 
believed to have embraced the life of a roaming ascetic and 
commenced to seek the way to salvation. After severe inner 
struggle, he started as a man of ripe age to proclaim the 
doctrine discovered by him. In the period between 625 and 
480 B. C., therefore, the literary production of the Buddha 
must have issued,— the founding and the propagation of that 
Indian creed which was destined to be one of die three great 
world religions. The land of die Ganges in North-Western 
India was the seat of his activity. Here, in wealthy Magadhn 
or modem Bihar and Kosala or modem Oudh. he went forth 
from place to place preaching his doctrine and winning to 
himself an increasing number of adherents. 

Does a written record belong also to these operations 
extending for several decades ? Decidedly not. In the 

npiiaka, the Pali canon of die Buddhists, most of the 


speeches and maxims are put in the mouth of Die Buddha 
himself. Ii is also precisely and circumstantially related 
where and on what occasion the Master held a particular 
dialogue or made a certain speech. Wow much of all these is 
■traceable to the Buddha himself will perhaps never he defi- 
nitely determined, for Gautama Buddha left behind as little in 
die shape of written record as did the Brahman ic sages 
Yajnavaltcya, Shandilya or Shaunaka, But just as the 
speeches and dicta of these wise men have been to a great 
extent actually embodied as tradition in the Vr*n>uhaJt-. so 
also undoubtedly many of the discourses and utterances of 
the Buddha were accurately preserved in their memory hr 
the disciples and bequeathed to posterity. Deliverances 
like the celebrated sermon at Benares on the >■ four noble 
truths " and the “ noble eight- fold path, * which occur tioi 
only in many places in the Pali canon, but also in Buddhisi 
texts, composed in Sanskrit in self-same words | much of the 
parting exhortation delivered by the Master to his disciples 
preserved in the ,1/ ihai?arinib> anattitta~, many of the versus 
and brief dicta in I he ^Aa>/i>anpn/a$ in the in the 

ftn’uttifki i and in more or less similar Sanskrit texts of Nepal 
as well as in Tibetan and Chinese translations,— these we 
can look upon as emanating from the 1 ' uddha himself, without 
exposing oursclvt'S to the charge of undue credulity. Gautama 
Buddha not ernty preached his new doctrine of sorrow and the 
end of sorrow hut founded a regular Order, He gathered 
round himself a body of monks who led a holy life in the 
sense (aught by the Master and according to settled pres- 
cription* in die hope of reaching the e n d of all sorrows, the 
coveted AjVrii-rf. Accordingly many of the rules and ordb 
nances enacted for this order of monks, for instance, the ten 
prohibitions for the mendicant friars technically called the 
(foiflii and probably also the weU-ktiown confessional 
litany, the Patimokkha, are derived directly from the Buddha. 
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From the age of the Buddha, therefore, no written record 
hiis reached us appertaining to the Buddhist literature known 
to us. On the other hand, individual texts incorporated in 
this literature may with justification he regarded as the word 
of the Buddha. Moreover, among the earliest disciples of the 
Buddha there were doubtless several eminent leaders and 
many of the discourses, dicta and poems embalmed in our 
collection probably had for their author some one or other of 
these prime acolytes. 

Almost the entire oldest literature of the Buddhists 
consists of collections of discourccs or dialogues, of dic ta, of 
songs, of at cries and of a disciplinary code. And the Pali 
Tifiiuika is nothing but an enormous corpus of these collec- 
tions. It is manifest that such collected records can represent 
only the close of a literary activity' spread over a long 
anterior period and that the components must necessarily be 
assigned to diverse periods of time. According to the 
Buddhist tradition one such final redaction of Buddhist 
records took place at a very early period in the his- 
tory of Buddhism. Indeed, it is reported that a few weeks 
after the decease of the Buddha, in the city of Rajagraha, 
modem Rajgir, one of the personal disciples of the Buddha 
summoned together an assembly of monks, known as the first 
Buddhist Council, with a view to establish a canon of the 
religion (dhamma)and the disciplinary code fvinaya). Now 
against the trustworthiness of this report in its earliest shape, 
as descended to us in the Tipitak u itself, speaks the circum- 
stance that it makes too gross a demand on our credulity. In a 
word, wc are asked to believe that the two great sections of the 
Tipitaka relating to the doctrine and discipline of the Buddha 
entitted the SsttofiitaAa and the VimynpUaU were composed 
essentially in the form and shape as we find them to-day in 
our Pali canon shortly after the demise of the Buddha,-a 
proposition impossible in itself. Nevertheless we have no 
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right to assume that this tradition rests on no basis whatev er. 
Probably it is reared on a reminiscence of the not unlikely fact 
that the elders of the faith gathered together soon after the 
passing of the Master with a view to unity on the main 
points of his doctrine and discipline. Hut for a composition 
of a canon of the sacred texts of the kind of our TtfiitaAu 
immediately after the death of the Buddha the period elapsed 
was certainly too brief 

More credible h the tradition regardkig the second 
Council which is reported to have taken place n hundred years 
after the death of the Buddha at VesaJL To follow our most 
ancient account, the only object of this assembly wa$ to 
condemn the ten errors which had crept into die disciplinary 
code. It is only in later reports of the Council that we are 
told that a revision of the doctrine was accomplished at a 
session which was held for eight months. If we rely on the 
older report we must assume it as a historical fact that about 
a hundred years after the decease of the Buddha a schism had 
arisen which had occasioned so much perturbation that a 
large council of monks had to he convened to arrive at a 
decision as regards the legality of certain disputed points. 
This, (However, presumes that at that early date there were 
already established definite regulations for the solution of 
questions of this nature and those could only be a canon of 
rescripts for the conduct of life of the monks of a character 
and nature corresponding to those of the 
now extant. Thus in the course of the first century 
after the Buddha there must have been built up at 
least a fundamental basis for the text of a regular 
canon, if not a canon itself. An actual carton of the 
sacred texts was probably established only at the third coun- 
cil which was summoned at the time of the celebrated king 
Asok^i to follow the account of the Ceylonese chroniclers f 
whose narrative, if embellished with legends* is in the main 
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entirely deserving of credence. That, as these chronicles 
relate, at the time the Buddhist Order had already split into 
numerous sects which necessitated an established canon for 
the orthodox believers, that is to say t lor those who wanted to 
pass for adherents of the original doctrine.— this is antecedently 
and sufficiently probable, Not less likely is it that this 
redaction took place at the time of king Asoka, die greatest of 
patrons and adherents of the Buddhist Order, Asoka himself 
turns against the schismatics in one of his rock edicts. He 
must, therefore, have found it incumbent on himself to deter- 
mine what was the real religion of tile Buddha, On the other 
hand, however, he was so impartial,— tolerance of oilier creeds 
lie especially enjoins in his other edicts —that lie did not sum* 
moil the council for the establishment of the canon himself but 
left it to the spiritual leaders. Accordingly, to follow the 
tradition, it was not the king but the learned and venerated 
monk TSssa Moggliputta who, in £36, after the death of the 
Buddha, called 'an assembly of a thousand monks at the city 
of Pataliputra, modem Patna, to fix a canon of the texts of the 
pristine religion. Now the ‘ true religion ” was for him one 
represented by the TAiraratiai which is EO say, “ the doctrine 
of the elders,” the immediate disciples of the Huddha,- the 
school to which the sect of the Vibhajjavndis professed to 
adhere. Tissn, who was the president of the council, was a 
member of this sect and it was his canon which in the ses- 
sions lasting for nine months was determined at the council of 
Pataliputra. Credible likewise is tire tradition that the same 
Tissa composed and incorporated with the canon the book of 
Knihmaithu in which the heretical doctrines of the period arc 
repudiated. 


Again it was Tissa. at least if wt give credence to the 
chronicles of Ceylon, who sent out the first missionaries to the 
north and south and paved the way for the propagation of 
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Buddhism in foreign lands. A pupil of Tissa was the great 
Mahiivli. the younger brother, or according to another 
tradition, tlie son of Asoka. who brought to Ceylon Buddhism 
and the Buddhist texts from Northern India. We can easily 
understand tliat legends grew round the person of this apostle 
to Ceylon. Should we, however, decline to believe the 
chroniclers who assert that Mahinda and the monks who 
accompanied him Hew straight from India to Ceylon in the air 
like flamingoes, we need not reject the tradition en blot, but 
must assume that at the root of the many legends lay the 
historical fact til at Mu hind a actually Was the introducer of 
Buddhism into Ceylon and that emigrating into the island he 
brought with him the texts of the canon. These texts were, — 
and this sounds entirely trustworthy.— at first only orally 
communicated and were not committed to writing till in the 
first Christum century under the Sinhalese king Vnttnganiini. 

Now according to the view of the Buddhists of Ceylon the 
canon which was composed at the third council imported by 
Mahinda to Ceylon and committed to record under Vattaga* 
mani was identical with our Pati canon or the Ttpiiakm whkh 
we possess to this day. This 7 tpilaka,— the term means 
three has kefs— consists of what are called the three pitukas 
or “ baskets,” namely : 

I. VtneyepHaht, the basket of ecclesiastical discipline. 
This section consists of that which relates to the monastic 
order (Sangha), the regulations of the order, prescriptions for 
tlic daily life of the monks and nuns and the like, 

II, Sutfitpitak ,!) 14 the basket of Suit as." The Pali word 
sulfa corresponds to the bans kr it state* but among the 
Buddhists it lost its ancient connotation of “ brief rules ” and 
here i t is equiva] en t to doctrinal text or doc t final expos! tkm . 
very one of the larger or smaller expositions, often in the 
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form of a dialogue on one or more aspect s of the religion, 
li Dhanuna." is designated suite. This Suitapitaka consists 
of five rtifojw* that is to sav, large group* of such ndlas. 

8. “ basket of scholastics/’ The 

texts comprised in this section, treat as welt as those of tlic 
StHtapitab-y of the religion, Dhamrna, But they do so in A 
more scholastic method and the form of dry enumerations, 
and divisions which have principally reference to the 
psychological basis of Buddhist ethics, 

III# KiulATAttii uattitwil Yiy tradition toTlstt i» frond in our Wi »noh 
ai li *mfon of fbu Bnt tlut latlvr ti dflmimrtraMy lb* 

nuwfeit oomjtOmat or our Tlpjlnt'n, frr it reiieitmJijf FteaappWN the tfltl 
of Ihu 8a*to]&ahi •* l» wtLl It ft own. B**fltr* ihi* mnr* nnefrnt tritr, for 
iitilnopr, in tha report# rtgnnl in j the Connell of R'lJfUtalia « pc' It [otnrinlily 
only of DtaMW ttd r«UV n *wJ newer of an iiAinjAusinui. tt wi*. iWefure. 
prr U ipUie cotnwirnblo ttuifc the membart of the tliir.l ConnrtJ when 

pfaMWetl a fodo* of tlio eitslitig teiii relcgntcl to Mia rtld the 
texU of ilWidXojitainpifdvi fl» ilinse which WrW <niflf«Hd the kut nhii 
wldt’d to them ai m eopplemonl the work of TlMB. 

Nevertheless we cannot concede it offhand to the believ- 
ing Buddhists of Ceylon that the canon established at the 
third Council is quite the same as the one now' before us in 
the Pali Tipitaka* 

In the first place the language of the Tipi taka is scarcely 
the same as that of the canon of the third century B.G. The 
latter could only be the Magadhi, the dialect of die province 
of MagaJha. modern Behar. It was the home tongue of the 
Buddha who doubtless first preached in this idiom. Likewise 
the monks who fixed the canon in PaUliputra, the capital of 
Magadha, employed the Magadhi idiom. Traces of this 
Magadlii canon can still be perceived in our Pali corpus. But 
Pali, the ecclesiastical language of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Siam and Burma is designated by the latter 
themselves as Magadhi, although it essentially differs 
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front the latter which is otherwise known to 113 from 
inscriptions, literary works, and grammars. At arty rate 
it corresponds equally little with any other dialect 
known to us. Pali is just a language of literature which has 
been exclusively employed as such only hy the Buddhists and 
has sprung like every literature language more or less from 
an admixture of several dialects, Obviously such a literary 
tongue, although it represents a bind of compromise between 
diverse vernaculars, is ultimately derived from one definite 
dialect. And this the Magadhi can very well be, so that the 
tradition which makes Pali and Magadhi synonymous is not 
to be accepted literally, but at the same time it rests on a 
historical basis. In the early period of Buddhism very little 
weight was attached to the linguistic form of texts. The 
tradition has Handed down to us the wording of the Buddha 
that he was concerned only with the sense and not with the 
phraseology and in the n»arafiiiata the Buddha decline* to 
have his word translated into a uniform sacred tongue like the 
Sanskrit. On the contrary he holds it necessary that each one 
should learn the holy word in the exposition composed in his 
own tongue. The literary language, Pali, could accordingly 
have developed only gradually and was probably fixed only 
when it was reduced to writing in Ceylon under Vattagamint. 
ihe monks oj Ceylon at all events attached importance to the 
conserving of the texts in the language once for all determined 
and to transmit the same to posterity. And as regards the 
language, these monks have with rare fidelity- preserved for, 
artd bequeath to, us the contents of the texts of the mtMa 
recorded m the Pali tongue for the last two thousand years. 
But prior to this being given a definite shape in Pali and Its 
arrival in Ceylon it is possible that it was subjected to 
alteration even as regards its contents. Both as regards the 
language anJ tlw “n tents, therefore, our Pali Tift tufa 
approaches very near to the canon established under Asoba 
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bui is not identical with the latter. I or we must concede 
that in the period from the third to the first century B.C- 
when the commitment to writing took place and possibly at a 
3 till later date the texts underwent transformation! and 
possibly commentaries have invaded the texts and got mixed 
up with the latter- The original corpus as well as the 
components have probably grown since then in volume. 
Centuries have indeed not passed over them without leaving 
a mark. And it is only in this way that we can explain the 
numerous contradictions in the body of the canon as well as 
the repeated occurrence of older and younger tradition in 
juxtaposition and the frequent appearance of the same texts 
in more than one collection. 

With these rejerrat ions and limitations, however, we can 
affirm that the body of our Paffiiftil lt^ i as a whole cannot he 
, so very divergent from the M.agatlhi canon of the third 
century B,C. Tor this above all we have a warrant in the 
inscriptions of the king Asoka. 1 1 is not only that his edicts 
preach the same spirit as the oldest of the Sutias in our Pali 
canon t but in them there are verbal echoes of the texts of our 
canon and quotations which with trifling divergence are 
to be found in our texts. There is still something more. In 
the edict of Bairat or Bhahra dating from 249 B. C.. the king 
aays to the monks of Magadha : 

i( All that the Buddha, the Lord, has spoken he lias 
spoken well *' 1 

He proceeds to especially recommend for their study 
seven texts of which he mentions titles. These texts partly 
bear the same tide and are partly referable to similar headings 

in our 

V From ^ second century B.C. and partly from the period 
of As oka himself date moreover the celebrated siufxti Or 


Topes of fiharlt ut anti Sanchi, the .stone sculptures: of which 
are embellished with valuable relief 1 ? and inscriptions. On the 
relief? we find representations of Buddhist legends and 
stories the titles of most of which are also there subscribed. 
And these titles leave no doubt whatever that the reliefs 
represent illustrations to the liooh of Jotako or the history of 
die previous births of the Buddha,- a booh which forms a 
section of the TipUnka- On the monuments of Sane hi, how- 
ever, we find votive lanlcls in which monks arc assigned the 
distinction of Pamchamkayikti or the master of the fiveA'tfvivnr. 
Fe/iia or the master of the Pitata,, and Dhammakathtka 
the preacher of religion and to a minis applied the designation 
of Sutiatikim which means one who knows or teaches the 
wti3 j. It follows, therefore, that about the middle ol the 
third century R.C. there was a corpus of Buddhist texts which 
was designated intake and divided into five mkay^ that 
there were ututt in which the Dhamm* or the religion of the 
Buddha wa* promulgated, that many of these suit as coincided 
with those in our Tip, taka, that besides, Jn/aka, exactly of 
the kind perpetuated in our Tifiitoia appertained to the Bud- 
dhist literature as a component- in brief, that in the rime of 
king Asoka there must have existed a Buddhist canon which 
at least so far as the Suttapifaka is concerned could not 
have been dissimilar to o«r Fall canon. 


1 fie most ancient literary testimony of the existence of 
the three baskets or a triad of 0^ (pitakattyam) and of 
the tikitym is to he found for the first time in the Mi/tndc. 
funk, a work the genuine portion of which may be surmised 
to belong to the commencement of the first Christian century-. 
But the entire remaining Buddhist literature outside the Pali 

^Tr dUU the incorporated in 

*.r rea. 1 ac-k to an age of great antiquitv not widelv 
separated from the age of die Buddha himself 'and may be 
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regarded at all events as the mont genuine evidence of the 
original divtrine of the Buddha and of Buddhism of the first 
two centuries after the passing away of the Buddha, 

This is demonstrated in the first place by the non-canonic 
Pali literature which comprises the dialogue of Mihudapavha, 
the chronicles of Ceylon called Dipat-msa and Jfuhamtiua and 
a rich literature of scholastic commentaries related to the 
Tipi taka. All these books [ire -supposes the existence of the 
Tipihtka at least in the first Christian century. 

But the Buddhist Sanskrit literature also witnesses to 
the antiquity and the authenticity of the Pali tradition. To 
this belonged a literature of diverse varieties and different 
sects composed partly in classical Sanskrit and partly in a 
■* mixed Sanskrit.” One of these sects had also a canon of 
its own in Sanskrit of which most recently fragments have 
been made known. It is seen that this canon has not been 
translated from Pali but that it most brilliantly corroborates 
the authenticity of the Pali canon. For notwithstanding 
numerous deviations in the texts and in the arrangement 
there is such an amount of verbal agreement between the 
Sanskrit and Pali canons that we are compelled to assume a 
unity of tradition underlying both the records. But even 
Sanskrit works of the Buddhints of Nepal as well as the 
books of various Buddhist sects known to us only from 
Tibetan and Chinese versions enable us not only to 
determine a common stock of doctrine but also of original 
texts which are in accord with the tradition of the Pali canon 
in all essentials. The more this Buddhist Sanskrit literature 
becomes available to us and the more deeply wc institute 
comparisons between it and the Pali canon the more it 
becomes evident that Olden berg is only right when he claims 
that (i the Pali replica which is naturally not immaculately 
correct must however be adjudged as eminently good.’ 1 
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Moreover, no canon and no Buddhist text lias come down to 
us from antiquity as remote as that of the Pali canon, or the 
first Christian century More Christ, in which the great 
Buddhist king Asoka is yet nowhere referred to. In language, 
style and contents the Pali texts are in harmonious continua- 
tion of the ! tp&niskaJc) while the Buddhist Sanskrit literature 
much rather reminds us ot the Puranas, Finally the fact 
that in these traditional texts committed to writing in Ceylon 
there is no allusion to the island further confirm* it that 
therein we have to deal with ‘ no canon of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon " but a canon of that Buddhist sect of India which 
has in fact preserved the most of ancient Buddhism ; and this 
doctrine can with some justice be designated as the 
Tktrsnada or the teaching of the first disciples of the 
Buddha. But not only as a source of our knowledge of 
Buddhism hut also, — and this appeals to us directly— from a 
purely literary standpoint the Pali texts surpass all other 
evidences of Buddhist literature, and this will he manifest only 
from a survey of theie writings. 
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APPENDIX tV. 

BUDDHIST DRAMA. 
By M. W intern it 


According to the Mujjfnwanla section, a certain ancient 
tract in the Buddhist canon, which is preserved in the 
BrnSnuijaldiui/it and in the Ttvijjajuiia of the Dighanikaya, 
the Buddhist monks were fort' id Jen to participate in all 
varieties of public entertainments including dancing, singing, 
recitation, animal fights and similar shows. Here is also 
interdicted the pekkhaby which generally a dramatic perform- 
ance is understood. It is doubtful, however, whether pekkha, 
which is the Sanskrit preksho. actually indicated a dramatic 
performance. In the l^nayapitaka also (Suttavibhanga to 
Sanghadisesa 13, Cullavagga 1, 13, 1-2) the enjoyment of 
dances, sport and music is forbidden to the monks, although 
there is no reference to theatrical performances. Accordingly 
it is at best questionable whether at the period wlwn the 
Buddhist canon was compiled there already existed a theatre 
and the exhibition of dramatic pieces was carried ouL 

{The Naias who are frequently mentioned in our Pataka 
B>\ok are wandering minstrels and dancers and not dramatic 
performers. Jataka No. 212, £91, 432 \ Fick Social Division 
in North-Eastern India in Buddha’s time p. 1&8.) 

In the Jatakas as well as in the Sagathavagga of the 
5amyut tanikaya, in the Suitanipatat and in the Thera and 
Thirigathw there is not an insignificant number of ballads in 
the form of dialogues. They consist partly of gathai and 
partly of a combination of gatkat and brief prose pas- 
sages. The best known examples are the Padhamatvlto 
and the Pahajjaiuttt t in the Suttampaia (Windisch, Mara 
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and Buddha, p, land p, *--±5). But versification of entirely 
similar kind is represented by the poems in the Afara- 
mmyufta and Hhifckh unite my the Chaddanta lanky 
(No, 514), the Ummadanti Jataka (No, 527), the Malia- 
janaka J a taka (No. 53 d), the Candakinnara Jataka (No. 455), 
the ballads of the robber chieftain Angulimala in the 
7htragaihn (Sfifi ff) and also in Atiijjhimanifcaya ($6), tin? 
ballads of the nun Sundari in the Thtri&mtk& (312 ff) and 
many others. All these poems are uncommonly dramatic. 
[,con Peer calls the Ch add ant a jaraka a veritable drama 
(JA 5 p, 47) and l have myself said of the Ummadanti Jatata 
that we might a^ well designate it a small drama [my 
history of Indian Literature ii, p. 1 14). 1 lowever, to tny mind, 

there Is nothing which would justify our classing this species 
of poems as lr smalt dramas,"’ as is done by J. Charpentier in 
consonance with the theories of L. von Schroeder and J. 
Hertel (WZKAl 23,33). It is quite possible, perhaps probable, 
that these varieties were sung to the accompaniment of 
a string instrument but that they were executed as real 
dramas and that in their dramatic performance action and 
imitation were brought into play, — for this we have no 
evidence in the entire Buddhist tradition. 

On the other hand, it is conceivable that there are such 
dialogues, epic and lyrical j\Tems to which nothing w as wanting 
to make them dramas except the action; and a real theatre 
may easily take its rise here. Never tlielcss we have the 
first positive testimony to the existence of Buddhist dramas in 
the v/ va^tnatknJaka which belongs to the second Christian 
century. In Avadana No, 75 it is actually related how 
actors performed a Humiii unttakafam before a king, in which 
the director (natacarya) appeared in the costume of 
the Buddha, by 1 vain Levi Jong ago called attention 
to this passage as well as to the performance of 
Buddhistic dramas in the present times in Tibet, China, 
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Ceylon and Burma. (Le Theatre Indian p. 3 19)* In Burma of 
to-dav a a a solemn preliminary to die initiation of a Buddhist 
novice the Vcssantaraptaka is performed as a theatrical 
piece and the initiation itself is a formal drama. 

We have preserved to us a complete Buddhist drama in 
the original Sanskrit which dates from the seventh century. 
It is the drama of Nagananda ascribed to king bhri Harsha. 
During the same period was issued the drama of JLohittattda 
by the poet and grammarian Candragomi of which we haie 
only tlie Tibetan translation. Perhaps it is Identical with the 
adaptation of the Vishvantam Jataka mentioned by Using 
{Svlvain Levi DEFEO, 1308, p. 41 * Using, a Record of the 
Buddhist Religion translated by Takakusu p* I® 4 !* We can 
only conjecture that in a much earlier age Buddhist legends 
were turned into dramatic pieces. When Using (p- 165) 
immediately alter the mention of the dramatic poems of 
Shiladitya {Shri Ilarsha) and of Candnigomi goes on to say 
Ashvagoaha also wrote “lyrical poems' 1 ; we are to under- 
stand thereby similar lyrical dramatic pieces. That appears 
at least to be so from the context. At any rate, in the 5«^r* 
tenant ot Asavagosha, in the piece relating to Mara, who 
appears in the costume of the Buddha and like a consummate 
artist represents the Buddha so true to life that the holy 
UpagupU sinks down in adoration before him, we have a poem 
which is so uncommonly dramatic that it is evidently a 
recapitulation of a drama, Ed. Huber (DEFEO, 1904, p. 414) 
has established that tills poem which is to be found in the 
Dhy*v*J™ a <p. 356) <**4 which has been translated by 
Windiscb {Mart and Buddha- P* 161) originally belonge 
to the SHtratettkai* of Aalivagosha. From this we can 
surmise that in Asbvagcsha’s time a species of dramatic 
poems must have flourished. This conjecture is turned into 
proved fact by the discovery which Luders has made. It U 

now demonstrated that not only a variety of dramatic poesy. 
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but actual dramas, which in their technique hardly differed from 
those of Kalidasa, used to He performed in the second century. 
Among the valuable many script treasures recovered from 
Turfan there Is a palm leaf which on paleographies! grounds 
seems to belong to the Kushana period. T Aiders, to whom 
belongs the credit of bringing it to light, is inclined to agree 
with Fleet and Franks that the Vikrama era of 57 BX* was 
founded by Kanina, If we admit even the second century 
as the time of Kanaka which would seem to be more ;icc urate 
— then the Luders 11 Fragments are the oldest Indian 
i nan use rip 19 yet discovered* If they arc of extraordinary 
importance on that score, they are almost of epoch-making 
significance in virtue of their contents in the literary' history 
of India* For they contain fragments of a regular Indian 
drama. Luders has separated pieces of two different dramas* 
In the first appear three allegorical figures BuddhL Dhrlti, 
Kirti* which remind us of the f^roboMticatidrodya of 
Krishnamlshra and the Buddha himself appears surrounded by 
a brilliant halo (prahhumandalem di plena). Now since the 
halo was first introduced into India by Greek artists (Foucher 
JA 1903 p. 29 S and Lari grtetdtouddkiqus da Gandhara. p. 
f522)> this drama must appertain to the age of tlie Gandhara art* 
which synchronises with the first Christian century, and must 
therefore flourished at the latter age, (Grunwedel Bnddhht 
Art in Indhu German edition 3 p, SI i Foucher ibid p, 49). 

The second drama is in such a fragmentary condition 
that it docs not permit of” its being completely 

identified. But it is of vast importance on account 
oi the person^ among whom we notice Vidushaka 
and other typical figures that remind us of the 

Mnccliakatika, That the technique of the drama had 
completely developed is shown by the division into acts which 
are preceded by a prelude by the co-mmgling of prose and 
verse, the latter m the meter of classical Sanskrit and die 
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alternation of Sanskrit with Prakrit, Luders ha* devoted a 
penetrating examination to the Prakrit Ot the fragments, 
which leads to the conclusion important to the history of 
Indian languages that here alongside of Sanskrit stand three 
dialect a which ire of the same phonetic stage as Pali and the 
vernaculars used In the older inscriptions and which may be 
regarded as the precursors of the well-known three Prakrit 
idioms, Magatfhi, Ardhamagadhi, and Shaurasenh Tims the 
language likewise testifies here to ati older stratum of the 
classical drama. On the other hand, so far as we can judge 
from the fragments, the technique ol the scenic art is so 
developed that we cannot regard them as the beginnings of 
dramatic composition, but must assume a preceding course 
of tolerably long evolution. 

As regards the authors of the drama, Luders surmises 
tlrat they belong to the circle or which the propelling centre 
was Ashvaghoslia. This conjecture has been apparently con- 
firmed. Hardly had the surmise been in print when Luders 
discovered three passages in the pal m Icav e s of Turfoti in 
which lie came across the fragment of a drama by Asbva- 
ghoaluu It represents fortunately the concluding portion of 
a nine-act drama with its colophon which bears the title of 
and which exhibits the nann of the 
author Ashvaghoaha in an unequivocal way. Ashvaghosha, 
who is known as the prominent poet among the Buddhists, 
here works into a drama the legend of the initiation into the 
order ol Sbariputra and Maudgalyayana,— a legend which is 
already so beautifully related in the Mahavagga of the 
Vb nayfpitaka* 
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APPENDIX V. 


TREASURE TROVE OP ANCIENT LITERATURES.: 


/. The discovery— -Scientific expeditions. 

The country of East Turkestan has been one of eternal 
unrest since the beginning of the second century before Christ. 
Historical notices especially by the Chinese, supplemented by 
our finds, show that it liad as guests one after another Indian 
clans, Tochariuns, Huns, Scythians, East Iranians, Tibetans, 
I urks, the people oi Kirgcz and Mongols, The pic ture of the 
country as it was in the seven>h century, that is, at a time 
when the majority of the MSS. now discovered were written, is 
drawn for us by Iliuen-tsang. He went on a pilgrimage to 
India in S£9. His object was to see the cities between which 
the Founder of his faith travelled, and to acquire some of the 
holj books, 1 ie chose the northern route and passed through 
Chotjo, the capital of modem Turfan. On his return he 
traversed Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan. On the 
eastern confines of Khotan begins the desert, where the sand 
is kept shifting by the perpetual movement of the wind. The 
only landmarks visible arc the whitened bones of pack- 
animals. Hereabout lay the ancient kingdom of Tokhara— 
already in ruins — and beyond! was the silence of death. 
Flourishing life was, however, visible towards Khotan. All 
along, HuuJhism was the dominant religion. Many thousands 
of monks lived in the monasteries of the countries, the 
northern side belonging to the school of the Surras tivad is, 
Varkand and Khotan being Maliuyanists. The Chinese 
traveller has noted for us the various characteristics of the 
people who had nothing in common, except their religion. 

1 Tim piptr l» mealy * tuition «f Ludrr'i Ubtr die iittrarisehen 

fundi ten (kumkti**. 


They were various as regards dress, customs* manners 
languages and modes of writing, Jhe last was borrowed no 
doubt from India in each case. A new period of culture 
began for the country with the appearance of tlie Turkish 
clan of the Uigurs. They absorbed the inhabitants and 
united them into a people known to this day by their name* 
East-T tirkesim in the matter of religion was only a province 
of India. Then side by side with Buddhism appeared 
Pfestorian Christianity and Manichrrism, The ruler of 
Turfan was the first to embrace it. Soon after came upon 
the scene a new arrival which showed itself to be s tronger 
than Buddhism, Christianity, or the doctrine of Manes, The 
first conversions to Islam took place in Kashgar and Else brat 
Islamic dynasties took tfieir rise there. The older faiths 
continued their existence, but there was no stemming the tide 
of Islam. From the fourteenth century onwards Turkestan 
tetanic definitely Muhammadan. China acquired the country 
in 1753 without altering its relit: ion. 

The words of the Buddha, of the Christ, and of 
Manes ceased to be heard : yet the works which embody 
them survived. Ruins of monasteries, which are proved 
to be Christian from walbpamtings, inscriptions, and the 
find of MSS, have come to light in the capital of 
Turlan. In the centre of the city there was a large 
Manichitan colony. In this part was discovered a watt- 
painting, which is the most valuable find of an original fresco 
in the Berlin collection, It is the picture of a Mnniduean 
priest, surrounded by believer' men and women, in their 
characteristic dress. The building was ransacked by the 
peasants in scorch of buried treasures when the German 
scientific expedition arrived. It appeared ju^ at the moment 
when the real treasure would have been destroyed. The 
place abounds in traces of Buddhistic monuments. Without 
the help of illustrations it is difficult to gain an idea of the 
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archi tecture of the times — the temples, the stupas, the 
monasteries. The art of Gandhara was transferred from Its 
home In India to Central Asia. Overall a strong Iranian 
Influence is noticeable. The further we conic down the 
stream of time, the more mixed and complex becomes the 
style and the problems of civilisation studied hy Stein, 
Grunwedd and Le Coq. It will require several decades to 
study the entire collection of finds. Philologists and 
archaiologists will not be the least interested investigators. 

l”he Erst find of MSS, hy a European, which gave the 
impetus to further arehanlogical search in Central Asia, was 
a bark MS. which was found by two Turks in 1390 in a ruined 
stupa. They sold it to Lieut. Rower, who was then the 
British Resident at Kucha. Bower presented the find to the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta. The next year. Dr. Ilocrnle, the 
Secretary of the Society, published a report on the MS, which 
evoked considerable interest. The antiquity of the MS. was 
noteworthy, Indian MSS., according ito the western standard, 
are relatively young. The destructive effect of climate and 
the pest of insects require ilirir continual renovation. The 
oldest MSS., preserved in Nepal on palm leaves, date hack to 
the beginning of the eleventh century. Only two palm leaves 
were hitherto known which had crossed the Indian border in 
609 and reached Jjpsn through China, They were preserved 
therein the celebrated monastery of l Torino i, as venerable 
relics. The Bower MS. however was a considerable and 
complete one. It was written in the Gupta character, and 
hence had come undoubtedly from North-West India, and 
dated at the latest from the fifth century. Later investigations 
have proved that it must date from the second half of the 
fourth century. The possibility of such a discovery incited 
to further research. The Russian Archeological Society 
asked the Russian Consul-General in Kashgar, and the 
British Government commissioned the political agents in 
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Kashmir, Ladafc, and Kashgar, to look out tor similar MSS, 
Thus have heen acquired the MSS. which are known as the 
Petrovskij the Macartney and the We her, They are housed 
cither at Petrograd or Calcutta, They belong to a large find 
made soon after the discovery of the Bower MS, by Turkish 
peasants in Kucha. For a long while the collection had 
remained in the house of the local Kazi, as a plaything which 
bis cfiildtcn ! 

Meanwhile there was another discovery in IBS". The 
French traveller Dutrenil de Rhins found three MbS, 
in Khotan which lie despatched to Paris, in 1SS. 

Senart made known their contents and value, by now 

we are quite used to surprises Irom Central Asia. 

At that time, however, Sen art's communication created a 
sensation in the Aryan section of the Oriental Congress held 
in Paris. The find represented a Khoroshti MS, I he 

Kharoshti character till then had been known only from 
inscriptions in the outermost boundary of Nortlt-W cat India. 
Epigmphical comparison proved the date of die MS. to he the 
second century. As to its contents, it was a recension o I the 
Pali DkanmafioJa in a Prakrit dialect, which was till then un- 
known in literary compositions. The manuscript was only a 
fragment. Another portion of the same MS, was brought to 
Petrograd, 

The impetus given by an accident transformed itself into 
systematic research. The Russians were first on the scene. 
In IS9S Ktenentz set to work on this spot and the next year 
Radloff started the initiative which formed an International 
Association for Investigation in Central and Kasttm Asia. 
What surprise awaited the seeker was shown by the results 
of the labours of Sir Aiod Stein supported by the British 
Governnw nt in the country round KhotM in IS'il, Stem s 
personal travels led to a secondary discover}'. He found out 
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and exposed the manufacture and sale by Turks of fabricated 

Msa 

Stem’s success ted to the German expedition under 
Grunwedet and Hath toTurfen in 1902* Meanwhile with the 
exertions of Pise hd there was formed a German Committee of 
Research which, with State help* in 1904 and 1907 sent out 
two expeditions under the leadership of Le Coq and Grui> 
wedeL And Kucha and Turfan were thoroughly searched. 
The result was brilliant- In 1906-1908 Steifi set out on his 
second journey. I lls most beautiful discoveries he made in 
the territory of Tun-huang* He came across a portion* 
altogether forgotten till then* of die great wail built by the 
Chinese as a protection against die incursions of the Huns* 
Here a windfall awaited him in the shape of a literary treasure* 
A few years before Stein's arrival, a Taoist priest in the ball 
of the Thousand Buddhas* or Tun-haung m it is called, dis- 
covered among the caves a cellar which lmd been walled 
up. It contained a huge library of thousands of MSS. To 
judge by the date of the MSS., the cellar must have been 
closed up in the beginning of the eleventh century. Stein 
secured a considerable portion of the treasure. A portion fell to 
the lot of the French scholar Pelliot, who journeyed to Turkes- 
tan in 1906-07. Even Japan was not behindhand* In 1902 
it sent a Buddhist priest who made excavations with some 
success. To preserve the remains of the Tun-huang library 
from destruction* he despatched them to the National Library 
of Peking* Thus* in addition to archeological discoveries, 
there lias been collected a huge mass of MSSL and block-prints 
in the libraries and museums of Petrograd, London, Oxford, 
Calcutta. Berlin, Paris, To Ido and Peking. Almost every 
material used for writing purposes is represented— palm-leaf, 
bircbbark ? wood, bamboo, leather, paper and silk* The 
number of alpha bets represen ted is very large* The languages 
In which these MSS* are written are counted by the 


dozen, including several of which, till the other day, we had 
no knowledge. 

Among the first finds which readied Calcutta and 
Petrograd, there were fragments of MSS. written in a 
variety of the Indian Brahmi character. The language, 
however, was not Samskrit. The writing was tolerably 
clear and Hoeraie succeeded in deciphering Indian 
names and expressions of Buddhistic terminology and Indian 
medical terms. Next Leumann proved that we liadherc to do 
with two different tongues. The merit of discovering the 
exact nature of the first of these belongs to Sieg and 
Siegling, who in 1907 proved its Aryan character from the 
names of domestic animals, parts of the body, terms of 
relationship, and figures. The name of this language was 
the Tocharian. It was mentioned in the colophon of a MS. 
deciphered by F. W. K. Muller. The manuscript represented 
the Turkish version of a Tocharian translation from a 
Samskrit original. One dialect of it seems to have been widely 
common. Caravan passes written in it have been discovered, 
and dated and deciphered by Pdliot and Sytvalu Levi. 
Further results may be expected from the studies of MironoV 
and Mcillet. There is a vast number of MSS. which represent 
translation and redaction of Samskrit works relating to 
Buddhism and medicine. There arc also some Buddhistic 
dramas | they can be traced to Indian models, as is shown by 
the mention of the Vldushaka. 

The second new language is represented by two groups 
of texts, and b studied especially by StaieMIol stein and 
Konow. The first represents business papers, mostly dated, 
though the current era is not known. The second group 
embodies Buddhist texts, partly dated. While the Tocharian 
fragments are of works belonging to the Sarvastivadi school, 
the texts of the second language belong to the later 
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Mitfuyanlat literature— for example the the 

-4/. i rrm rtj v«- r ^jt.- * a * l he 5W .- 1 / ,-,■ j p.* u 4a r n iWr* i . A’rf m < ia/a -Km/ ra » 
aod i he ^ s batiks pmjuaparam j/n . 

//. Zsflp# — jfctamir/rwf ^ Hmd hngu agn — TAr 

Usf crftd #f Af xn er—Pah Id vi tht rdigi&ns and rttul&r 
id km e/ mtdwval /rati* 

In 1904, R VV - K. Muller gueceeded it a dccipliering a 
couple of fragments of paper, letter, and silk, originating from 
Turfan. Me declared the alphabet to be a variety of the 
Estrangelo* the language as Middle Persian or Pahlavi* and 
the contents as pieces from Manic bean literature believed to 
have been lest. This was the commencement of a long series of 
brilliant discoveries, the results of which have been registered 
in contributions to learned journals. A heap of dogmatic- and 
liturgical works has been recovered of the religion of Mattes, 
which spread from further Asia to China, and in spite of 
sanguinary persecutions of centuries averted itself on the 
coast of the Mediterranean as a rival to Christianity, his, 
though but debris, a priceless possession, because for the first 
time we perceive here from it* own books the doctrine, fur a 
representation of which, up to now. Wc had to rely on the 
hostile writings of Augustine, the A* fa An Mai* t lie formula 
of abjuration of the Greek Church and the celebrated Fikrisi t 
a kind of detailed catalogue of contemporary Arabic lit rrature 
by an-Nadhim* So far as can ha ascertained the principles of 
the doctrine have been correctly characterised : here the ethical 
and physical elements have been indissolubly united in a 
fantastic fashion* Kessler was inclined to see in it a 
preponderating influence from Babylonian sources, and 
now it can he asserted as certain that at feast the 
immediate basis of Mamchaebm was the religion of 
Zoroaster* Apart from the pronounced dualism which 
is common to both the religions, the mines hear 


witness to this. Mere we find the whole mythology of the 
Avesi-t reproduced. A fragment from the SAapmra&fm, com- 
posed by Manes himself, makes mention ot Mihir, and the 
demons Az, Ahriman, the Parikas and the 'Azhkjakaka. In a 
fragment which according to the superscription belongs to a 
hymn of Manes himself he is named as a son o| God Zarvan, 
who represents Time in Zoroastrianism and who in later times 
is exalted as tire highest Principle. In a hymn, Fredon Is 
invoked together with Mihir. hredon is the ihrwtaona cf the 
Ares/a and the Faridmi of the Shakname, Many of the 
Zoroastrian angels like Sro3h and Yohumano occur side by 
side with Jesus. Per Manes claimed to be the [vifrcicr of 
Christianity. In the fragment discovered by Muller, Manes 
calls himself the apostle of Jesus, as has already been told us 
by Augustine. To judge, however, from the fragments, the 
syncretism of the Christian elements ha- not been perfectly 
achieved. There has been no complete amalgamation, "l he 
different layers of belief lie one over another. Thus the de- 
scription of the end of the world in the Shupumkcin presup- 
poses the Day of Judgment and has a close connection with 
the words of the Gospel of Matthew. Further Christian 
influences are evidenced by reference to the history of the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Christ. 

Manes acknowledged the Buddha as also a predecessor 
of his. Gear evidences of Buddhistic influence, however, only 
appear in the fragments belonging to later times, like the con- 
fession of sins. It is quite possible, therefore, that what we 
meet with here is a later development of Central Asian 
Manichadsm. Probably here in the ancient soil of Buddhism 
it took the Buddhist colour, just as in the West it assumed a 
Christian tinge. 

b their exterior get-up Maniehiean MS& arc distinguished 
by the great care bestowed on them. Many arc adorned 
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with pictures, which must be regarded as magnificent 
specimens of miniaiiire-pair.ting. This taste for artistic book 
ornament was a legacy from old Iran. Augustine, as we 
know, turned with flaming wrath against the bibliophiles. 
Manes’ name has been connected from ancient times with 
painting, and legend ascribes to him the knowledge of secret 
signs. In Persian he is always known as Manes the 
painter. 

From the philological standpoint the Iranian writings tall 
Into three groups. I he firvi group is composed in a dialect 
which comes very near to the Pahlavi, the official language of 
the Sasaninn empire. We know this language front a few 
inscriptions and texts oi the Zotoa&trian religion, and especially 
from a translation in it of the A rata. Accordingly, the texts 
from Turkestan published by Muller and Sutemann indicate an 
infinite advance of our knowledge. The writings on the 
monuments known up to now are wholly uncommon. They 
do not give back the pronunciation of the time, and they 
employ Aramaic cryptograms for ordinary words, so tliat, for 
example, people wrote MaJkn while they read Shah or King. 
In the script of the fragments recently discovered this method 
is avoided, so that here for the first time we find an actual 
presentment of the proper Middle Persian language. 

The second group is composed in die dialect of North- 
Western Persia, which no doubt was the language of t lie 
Arsacides who proceeded from these regions and who 
preceded in sovereignty the SsstinisRs Andreas surmises 
that the so called ChnJdco-Pahlavi, which appears in die 
inscriptions of the Sasanian kings, is identical with this 
tongue, l ie lias now in hand a rich amount of inscription 
material for the investigation of the question, and we may 
hope in the near future to hear from himself the confirmation 
of this theory. 
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The third group occupies the premier pc all ion in import- 
ance, if not in numher. it is written partly in the Manichtean 
and partly in a. younger alphal cl, called the Uigur Ian. 
Andreas secs in this the Soghdian dialect. Tt was only an 
accident which has preserved [or us in al-Beruni the names 
of the months current in this language, ihe discovery of 
the Soghtiian has led to another important discovery. 
F, \V, K. Muller has ingeniously succeeded in showing that 
in the celebrated polyglot inscription ot Kara-Balgassum, 
which informs us of the introduction of Man [chrism into the 
land of Uigurs, the difficult text in a character which was up 
Lo now regarded as Uigur fan is in reality composed in 
Sogtidian. 1 le also demonstrates that the Iranian terms in 
Chinese astronomical writings of the eighth century do not 
belong to modem Persian but to the Soghdian idiom. 

Another hud furnishes a proof to the fact that Soghdian 
was used not only hy the Manich .carts, hut was the common 
language of intercourse of all the Iranian inhabitants of 
Turkestan, while to Pahlavi was assigned the role of a written 
language. 

Among the MSS, which are acquired in the northern 
parts are found images in Syriac writing ;and language, which 
have been published by Sachau. They are connected with 
the hymns of Nestorian Christianity. The activity of the 
Nested an missions, which starting from Assyria and 
‘ Babylonia spread in to the interior of China, is attested further 
by 12’ leaves from a charming little book, the Pahlavi 
translation of the Pwlmi with the canon of Mar-Abba which 
to this day is in use in the Ncstorian church. The MS,, to 
judge from the characters, must date from the middle of 
the sixth century. Hut the translation lies some 150 years 
before tiie oldest MS, of the Peshita Psalter, and promises to 
prove of the greatest importance for the history of the text 
criticism of the Syriac originals. Then, in Syriac writing,, 


hut in a language which owing to certain peculiarities can be 
designated as a younger phase of Manic b«an Soghdian, con- 
siderable fragments relating to Christian confessions of faith, 
legends, and acts of the martyrs are found. The major 
portion has been edited by Muller. They show that the 
Christians employed the Pahlavi and the Soghdian languages 
for the spread of their doctrine quite as much as their 
Maniohjean rivals. 

Also the third religion. Buddhism, made use of the 
Soghdian for Its propaganda. The Berlin collection 
possesses fragments of the V&vhuliU die p rahailt , 

etc. The cave of Tun-huang is, however, a peculiar treasury 
of Buddhistic Sqghdhm texts which are written in a particu lar 
alphabet ol Aramaic origin. Among the texts published by 
tiouthiot, themosL interesting is that of the l^antarajauka. 
die gem of didactic story-literature (forgotten in India but 
known to every child in Burma and Ceylon), which we find here 
in a new version. Gouthiot has deciphered also the oldest form 
of this writing as well as kuigusge, which was found by Stein 
in the desert between Tung-hung and Lop-nor, along with 
Chinese documents of the beginning of the first century. 
Above all there can be no doubt as to the character of the 
Soghdian. It was the language of the Iranian population of 
Samarkand and 1-trghana, and was spoken as a kind of 
tinsun franca from die first to the ninth centuries in 
Turkestan and farther in Mongolia and China. From a 
Buddhist MS. of Stein’s, it appears that it was written in 
Singangu. An echo of the Soghdian is still found in certain 
modem dialects in the higher valleys of the Pamir. Especially 
the Yaghnobi can lay claim to the designation of modem 
Scghdiaru 

When it is further mentioned that the Stein collection 
also contains a document in Hebrew letters, and written, 


according to Margoliouth, in the year 100 cl the Hegira, the 
most ancient Judo-Persian piece of writing, which at the same 
time is also the most ancient piece of writing in modern 
Persian, it must suffice to measure the importance of the 
Turkestan finds for the Ironist ; and yet Turkish philology is 
in greater debt to the country. Up to now there was almost an 
entire dearth of its ancient literature. The earliest Turkish 
hook known to tu was the A'af.^fgu- iiliss w ritten at Kashgar 
in lOfiH. Xow we have ; required an ample collec tion of MSS. 
and block-prints in the land of the Uigurs, which is 200 
years older in language and in character than that hook. A 
splendid number of old Tin hi tests which, however, represent 
only a small portion of what we possess, have been edited hy 
Radio if. Thomsen, Muller. Lc Uoq, and Stunner. 

///. Eiieirmau* MaddAiSt Sanskrit liitraittr* in original un i 
rtt xacuiar urmrU — Ji.i twrry of tic (latury ; M 
not (hr mvthtr Ungiu gf BwHhistn ; Pad rt presents 
IruHiUctm 'ram peri shut i, macular. 

The varieties of scripts employed in these manuscripts are 
at curious as their contents. We meet with a Manichwan 
Kstrangelo, the Uigurian alphabet, the H rail nit, tile Runes of 
a particular kind, (which the genius of Thomsen was able to 
read twenty Years ago tor the first time on the atones at 
Orkhon and Jenissei). From the standpoint of their contents 
the texts fall into three divisions. The Christian literature 
has up to now been very sparsely encountered, the largest 
document dealing with the adoration the Magi who are here 
described after the manner of the Apocrypha, Among Buddhist 
texts, those of a comparatively later date occupy a large 
place — the SiiJdharit^i pnstdanfcti. the jyttvarm pmhiisd SieJm, 
(of which both Berlin and FetrcgraU boast of complete texts), 
passages from the diaries of travellers, from tlic peculiar 
species of literature, not always of a cheerful nature, the 


DharanK and the penitential formula* with their lively 
portrait ure of all manner of imaginable sins. They hear a 
strong resemblance to the Zoroastrian p^uu. Then there are 
again fragments of works with interlineal versions, which are 
not without value for the originals, since though they are 
somewhat younger in age they reflect the oldest accessible 
tests. I-rom the standpoint of history and literature the most 
interesting of our acquisitions are the miace llama of Indian 
legends. Who could have ever conceived an expectation of 
coming across in Turfan the old legends of the 
related bv Bimbasena or more correctly Hhimasena and his 
tight with the demon Hidimba, or of the swtyamvar* of Indian 
princesses P Ue have confessional formulas of the 
Mamch»ans which are without doubt framed after the 
Buddhist exemplars, life the Kknotiuanift which is valuahle 
even in its dogmatic contents, and another which witnesses to 
a considerable tolerance of Buddhism. In this text, in the 
same breath, arc enumerated the sins committed by one 
against one’s own brother in religion as well as the sins 
shared in Viharas dedicated to Shakyamuni 1 Further, our 
inventory of the treasure trove has to notice fragments of 
hymns, sermons, divine judgments, and dogmatic transactions ; 
next, a small complete book of prognostications or a dream 
book in the Rune script. It bears resemblance to similar pro- 
ducts of China, but is of Manfohaan origin, A special value 
is to he ascribed to two leaves from Berlin which from their 
exterior can be marked as Manichucani and not Buddhistic. 
The first relates to the setting out of the Bodbiaattva or as 
he is here called, the Bodisav, on the path of renunciation, and 
those who meet him. The other contains die revolting story of 
the youth who in his in toxication embraces the dead body 
of a woman. It is of Buddhistic origin ’ and s< 
Oldenburg has shown that it eccurs as tfic first 
parable in the Persian version of the legend of Ba!a*n 
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uitui This discarary as good as confirms th* 

conjecture of Muller and Le Coq. to which the peculiar jpme 
Bpdisav had led them, that here we have to do with the 
vestiges of the Munich r^un version of the celebrated Buddhist 
romance. But it is not at all impossible that the original 
was a Mitnicha^un work possibly in the Sogfadinn language. It 
would constitute a remarkable instance of involuntary 
syncretism if the Manic hrtans had contributed to the 
turning of the founder of Buddhism into a Christian saint. 

There is hardly a single nation among those of the East 
Asiatic continent possessing any civilisation of its own, which 
has not left literary traces in Turkestan* Muller has in certain 
fragments recognised the script employed by the llepht halites 
or White Huns on their coins. We have Mongolian letters 
and xylographs in the enigmatical Tangutian written language* 
Tibetan i manuscripts are numerous qf which only a few, the 
fragment of a Sutra and a couple of religious songs, haw 
been brought out by Barnett and Francks The number of 
Chinese writings is enormous. The oldest of these excavated 
from the sand by Stein are now before the public in a 
magnificent work by Cha van nes* Of the paper manuscripts 
a few go back to the second Christian century* They are at 
any rate the oldest paper documents in the world. A Large 
majority of the documents are on wooden tablets, Some ate one 
bamboo chips : they mark the condition of the oldest Chinese 
books. The wooden pieces, the oldest of which dale from 9S 
B, C., come from the archives of the garrisons stationed here 
in the outermost west of the empire on the Great Wall* Here 
are ga dieted the detailed particulars regarding the daily life 
of the military colonies in the first centuries of Christ, They 
deal with the duties, the wages, the equipments of the 
soldiers an optical telegraphic service, a postal department; 
and, a complement to the picture of the realities of the day, a 
poem of later days describing the jm series -and dangers of 
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the frontier legions guarding against the barbarians of the 
West, The itui>s of later Chinese manuscripts seems to 
belong to works of the Buddhist canon and to business 
documents, A stranger has sometimes strayed into the 
collection as is shown by the ■ Lost Books in the Stone 
Chamber oi Tun-huang." published five years ago in Peking. 
It is a pleasant sign that China is willing not merely to guard 
the ancient literary treasure entrusted to her, but also to 
make it useful. 

For us, in India, the manuscripts in Indian languages are 
of supreme importance. Historic interest is claimed before 
all by documents on leather and wood discovered by Stein on 
the Niya river. They contain, as is evidenced by the 
publications of ILapson and Boyer, dispositions and reports of 
local authorities, instructions, regulations, official and private 
correspondence — all inscribed in the Kharosliti script and 
drawn up in a Prakrit dialect. The date of the Prakrit documents 
is fixed by the Chinese wooden tablets which have been 
mixed with the latter, and one of which is dated A. D. 269. In 
the third century', therefore, there were Indians in Kbotan 
of Gandhara origin who were living mixed with a Chinese 
population. It is, therefore, not improbable that an 
historic fact lies at the basis of the legend according to 
which Ivhotan in the days of Ashoka was colonised by Chinese 
emigrants under the banished son of the Fmperor as well as 
by the inhabitants of Takshashila whom the Indian king 
wounded over the blinding of his son Kuna la which they 
had not prevented, had ordered to he banished to the 
deserts to the north of the Himalayas. In the circle of these 
Indian colonics lies also the Kharoshii manuscript of the 
Dkatnm*tf>itJj which is known after Dcircnil dc Rhins, Pro- 
fessor Luder thinks that it b by no means a private amho- 
Jogy, but the remnant of a particular tradition of the word of 


the Buddha which up to now ha* undoubtedly remained the 
only one of its kind. 

Since the time of Pischel, who deciphered the first pages 
of the xylognph of the Samyvtta&wa, the remnants of the 
Buddhist canonical literature in Samskrit lave been infinitely 
multiplied. What up to now has been placed before the public 
Out of the I in.ti ti and Dha> -oj of the Buddhist Samskrit cation 
by Sylvain Levi, Final and de ia Vallee Poussin is only a 
small portion of the salvage. Of the Uiwaawg jti which seem* 
to have been unquestionably the most favourite Samskrit 
Buddhist work, 500 leaves arc preserved in the Berlin cel lec- 
tion alone, out of fragments and leaves belonging to some 100 
manuscripts, so that the test is almost completely restored. 
Pischel recognised that these vestiges belong to the canon of 
the school of the Sarvastivadia lost in the original Samskrit, 
He already noticed that the Samskrit texts were not crania 
tions from the Fait canon, which is the only canon preserved 
intact to us. A penetrating research has revealed that both 
the Samskrit and Pali canon are traceable to a common source 
which, as is prov ed by mistakes in the translations, was 
drawn up in the Eastern dialect which was spoken as the 
common idiom in the territory of the Buddha’s activity. THIS 
IS AN EVENT Wl HCI I IS OF DECISIVE CONSEQUENCE 
tN THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM. Wet are now in a 
position to restore the Samskrit canon from the dr hr is of 
tradition. It existed in the pre-Christian centuries in 
Magadha, That, however, is not equivalent to saving that 
we have come upon the original word of the Buddha. What 
the Buddha himself exactly taught will always remain a sub- 
ject of speculation although i’tofessar Luder believes we are 
not yet justified in resigning ourselves to the position of 
igwatim v* That, however, which the Church thought He 
taught at a time to which no direct documents go back, is now 
in our hands, thanks to the Turkestan discoveries. 
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Another region in literature has now been made accessible 
from this quarter — the pre-classic a] Samskrit poetry. Thirty 
years ;igo the Ivavja appeared to begin with Kalidasa who 
was placed in the sixth century. Before that seemed to lie 
centuries of complete sterility and Max Mutter coined the 
phrase about “ Sanskrit renaissance,” To-day wc are positive 
that Kalidasa lived in the beginning of the fifth century* that 
liis name signifies the zenith of courtly poetry, and that it 
was preceded by a spring. Inscriptions and a couple of lucky 
discoveries in India liavc given us an idea of the beginnings of 
the Kavyn. Turkestan intimates to us the existence of an 
unsuspected wealth of hymns, epics, romances and anthologies 
wl licit in tile majority belong probably to this period. The 
material is always religious hut the form is that of the secular 
Kavya. This differentiates the poetry from the old Buddhistic, 
though the old Church did not by any means stand hostile to 
poetry. 

[ The present writer may be allowed to dwell for a 
moment— a moment only— on die brilliant confirmation of the 
discovery of die Buddhist canon in Samskrit, A short eight 
years ago his refusal to look upon Pali as die prime word of 
the Huddlia, and Samskrit Buddhist book-' as later fabrications, 
drew on him a storm of indignation from Burmese monasteries. 
Unfortunately for the time being the excavator’s spade is left 
for the shrapnel else it were easy to make a present to the 
Shwe-da-gon shrine of an anthology of Samskrit Buddhism as 
Voluminous as any in Pall issued from Leipzig or New York.] 

/f ' The iw/irr in Sami fa it liferaturt i applied — •Buddfait 

poetry or drama in Samit/rn — M,t!neet,: and AskvagfaiAa fit 
fortrmutri >4 A ’&ii to <$— -Authenticity and vilification of 
Tibetan treeumna- 

People appropriated the popular species of poetry called 
the Gnthas by putting over it a Buddhistic veneer. TJie 
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first age of profound religious passion gave rise to a number 
of poets who, however, bail not the mnbi don to hand down 
their names to posterity. Many of the strophes which were 
placed in the mouth of the Buddha himself or liis disciples are 
among the finest produced by the literature of any age. But 
only when Samskrit was given the position of a church 
language, instead of the popular dialect, doubtless with a 
view to a wider spreading of the doctrine, it was 
that poetry began to be composed according to the rules of 
the Samskrit court singers. Our manuscripts prove how 
much under the influence of this artificial poetry gradually 
the ear of the monk himself in the Turkestan monasteries was 
refined. Scholars were constantly at work improving upon 
the old translations of canonical works which were in many 
ways crude and unpolished. They laboured to reduce; the 
text in language and metre to the stricter requirements of 
later ages. 

Two names belonging to this early period are mentioned 
in the Middle Ages with enthusiastic admiration, Ma trice ta 
and Ashvaghoslta. Both belong as it seems to the beginning 
of the second century. Matriceta's fame is based on his two 
hymns to the Buddha, which according to I-tsing in the 
seventh century every monk in India learnt by heart, whether 
he was attached to the //dwivjxj or the J/afuiv^nat and gave 
rise to die Jegcnd that the author in his previous birth had 
rejoiced the Buddha with his songs as a nightingale. They 
were up to now known only from Tibetan and Chinese trans- 
lations. From the fragments in the Berlin collection about 
two-thirds of their text lias been restored. The work of 
Ma trice ta has great value in the history of the Samskrit 
literature as the earliest example of Buddhistic lyrics ; 
although the enthusiasm with which the Chinese Buddhist 
scholar and translator I-tsing speaks thereof is not al together 
intelligible to us. Dogmatic punctiliousness can scarcely 
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compensate ub for the myatony with which synonym after 
synonym lias hecn heaped. Also the which constitute 

th-> regular decoration of a k.uya are only sparingly employed. 
Incomparably higher as a poH at any rate stands Ashva- 
ghoshn. Fragments of his epic, the Bttddhm tanta and the 
Sawitteraniwda tn the original Sanskrit are found in 
Turkestan. I fere we fiavne also palm leaves eaten up 
and ruined on which was inscribed the Suira aiunlvra 
whicli is at present known only from its Chinese translation. 
A Trench version of the Chinese rendering was done by 
Huber. The mined remains, however, give us an idea of the 
style of Ashvaghosha. We likewise possess a wholly un- 
expected fund of remnants of dramas of which at least one in 
die colophon is expressly designated as Ashvaghosha’a work. 
One of the two palm leaf writings in which k is preserved to 
us is a palimpsest prepared in central Asia. The other was 
probably written in northern India during the lifetime of the 
poet. It represents the oldest Brahmi manuscript we 
know, tine leal has come out of a dramatic allegory in 
whioli \\ isdom, Endurance, and Fame entertained them- 
selves on the virtues of the Buddha. Prohably it is an 
epilogue or an interlude. A fragment represents a comic 
piece in which the principal part seems to liave been 
played by a courtesan. The drama which undoubtedly 
is a production of Ashvaghosha treats of the story of the 
two chief disciples of the master. Shariputra and Maudgalya- 
vana, up to the time of their conversion to Buddhism.' The 
fragments do not suffice to enable us to judge of the indivi- 
duality of Aahvaghosha although they furnish valuable 
suggestions for a general history of the Indian theatre. We 
here come across, apart from divergences of little consequence, 
orms as in the , l.issical period. T he speeches are In prose 
intermixed with verse. The women and the inferior domain 
ptrstmnt speak a ’rakrit dialect which undoubtedly stands here 


i>n a more ancient phonetic level. The comic person of ilie 
piece, the X idushakn, is also here a Brahman perpetually 
suffering' from hunger jn (he company of the hero, and the 
manner of his jokes is the same a* in Shafawfal*. All this 
demonstrates that the Indian drama at the dose of the first 
Christian century was fully developed in all its characteristics 
and this has Keen completely established by the discovery in 
Southern India of the dramas of Bhasa. by Campari Shnstri. 
Bliasa is one of tile poets mentioned hy Kalidasa as his 
predecessor. 

It is a variegated picture this, presented to us by research 
in Turkestan. It fs all still almost in confusion, the flickering- 
light of accident. It will require years of labour before we 
are able to judge of the whole hug collection. The question 
with some is whether the results will be commensurate to the 
labour. There are many in the West who have hardly any 
appreciation for the work of scholars engaged on the investi- 
gation of peoples and speeches of Southern and Eastern Asia, 
But the sinologues* views at least must count. Chinese is a 
“ colonial language,’ 1 The Samskritiat. however, is something 
more than a tranquil man who worships dead deities worlds 
apart. These gods are not dead. The knowledge which 
Gautama Buddha acquired in the holy night under the Bodhi 
tree is still the rrtJ„ of millions of mankind, and thousands 
and thousands of lips still repeat the prat er at sunrise com- 
posed by a Rishi thousands of years ago. Nor are those 
countries far from us. Only IS days’ journey divides the heart 
of Europe from Colombo, in whose harbour steamers from 
their journey to the ends of the earth take shelter. The world 
has become narrower, the people of Asia have been brought 
dose to us and will be brought still closer. Whether this 
will be peaceful or will lead to strife, this nobody known. It in 
nevertheless our duty to endeavour to study hie ancient 
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systems of culture, la endeavour to appreciate (hem in the 
only possible way— that of historical research. In the history 
ot this research the discovery of the Ancient and Middle Ages 
of Turkestan constitutes only a single chapter but that 
happens to he one of the most important. 
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APPENDIX VL 
rHE inscription of arm 

B Vf PROF. H# LUDKRa, FJi.D., (BERLIN.) 

The Kharoahthi inscription treated of here was discovered 
in a well in a wo to called Ara, 2 miles from Bagnilak It h 
now in the museum at Lai lore, Mr. R* D F Banerjt was the 
first to bring it to our notice. In publishing it {ante, 
VoL XXXVII, p. 58).- he expressed the expectation that 1 
should succeed in completely deciphering the text* I regret 
that 1 am not able wholly to respond to the expectation* The 
last line of the inscription remains obscure though the script 
is here partly quite clear. 1 believe, however, to have been 
able to read so far the remaining portion of the inscription 
with the help of the Impression which I owe to the kindness of 
Dr* Fleet! that at the most there will remain doubt as regards 
the two names In the fourth line* 

In order to show what I owe to my predecessor I repro- 
duce here his reading of the text of the inscription* I consider 
It superfluous to go into every point in detail in which I differ 
from him: in most cases an inspection suffices to determine 
the text. Let me, however, make one observation : Bancrjt 
believes the inscription to be broken towards the left end, and 
that the final words ofaJl lines except the first are missing* 
This assumption is wholly without foundation* Duly the 
last line is incomplete at the eni Banerji reads 

L MaAara/am rajtuir^jma $tv*pufr&s* /■(?) ihadimrma . . , 
2. l r mskp*puirai* Kanishktua samidtiarat tka chalari 

W * * * * 

1 T^lbld fay Hr. GiK. NimiiiUi Fruiri the Stim n$th*rkkU dtr ttr.mrU* 

dkm M mdtmk Ar l#l% pp. Sit iui3 revised bj Lfam mtbcm, 

1 (n4ia*r Antiquary t 


siim KK r 1 , Ch/hua mtema dtra 4 , I a/ra dmisamt 

» * m 

■* pltihx pur ia pumann mabaratht Ratal ha- 

pitta m . * * 

t_t - mkharva fwtrnsa aN^aiyartiat mvy*t . * , , 

* '■ ■ * #F?f fowmtja/d* Khlpsun^ F « 

I read ;~ 

1 - Makatajasa mfaitrajam tferafitt/msa Lfca] i [m] r.^ 

** ACimMAtisa hwibafsarn^ tkti^hapari§\ 

S - Cfwl* i£> M £ JUifau <!, 20 - 41 r [*] dhoiaeX. 

kmami 

4r CfelrtawiTOw- F^knpuria/tffrtitM fn^tar^pitar^i 

pHya* 


•■■■ » AWhCm flO/tfati* atmgrahorihat san* 

fi < [ im] tiska hitat'" ima <chala',kkivama^ , . , 

J. I o the reading of this word we stialJ revert later on. 


the second atokora can in my opinion be' only jh t * 
the reading is at all events excluded. As regards the read- 
mg of tlie third akska** there may he different views at first 
sight. As M„ occur- in the name of Kanishka, Vasishka, 
Hu vis lika, and as exactly the same-symbol occurs in the Zcda 
inscription in the name Kmishlnm, otic might feci tempted to 
read Mo. tin the other hand skpa is suggested hy the fact 
that m the ligature ,«*, in the word KanUhkiw which foUows 

.mt^iatdy a,ter t the A, repined to the ^ in advent way. 

n t nr, we shall decide for when we take it into 
lh ' ttTn 1116 Kharoshthi script the same symbol 
on the same stone shows often widely different forms. 
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3. 1 have already given the correct reading of the date 
of the year in Jour , R* As, Stc„ 1903, p, 652. The liga- 
ture (so is not new an Banerjl thinks. It occurs* not to 
mention, uncertain cases, in the word lamtoliaroyt in ihclaxita 
inscription of Patika (Ef>. Ini. 1,54; Bidder t -,im aisaroyt)* 
and in the Mahahan inscription { jou'-. / J. IX, 4, 514 $ Scnart *. 
nimva/iarv* ), and in hfatati and matiewa in the MS. Du t re nil 
tie Rhitis, as was shown ten years ago hv Franke (Pali and 
Samir it- p. 86 f.) 

4. The i of n is not dear, 

5. After the symbol for 20 there is a hole in the stone. 

6. The « has crumb led away. The sign tor e is attached 
below as in de in line 1, in e generally, and probably also in 
vt in line 4. 

7. The da is uncertain. 

8. The sa at the end of the word and the following ja are 
not quite distinct, but perfectly certain, 

9. The akJhint after M is totally destroyed, and the 
fra is uncertain. Shall we read sarvatapana ? 

10. The hi is not certain, 

U. After iAiyama there are throe or four illegible 

afaharau 

“(During the reign) of Maharaja, Rajdiraja, Dnvfwin, 
A'aisara Kanishka, the Son of Vajlicshka, in 
Translation, fe r ty„fi rB t year,— in the year 41,— on 

the 25th day of the month of Jetha (Jyaishtha), in this 
moment of the day, the dug well of the Dasha versa, the Poslia- 
puria sons, for the worship of iatlier and mother, in order to 
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show favour to Namda together with his wife and his son, and 
to all beings (F). For the welfare of these (?) . . . ,"i 

The inscription reports the sinking of the well in which it 
™ found > b >' a number of persons who called themselves 
Dashaveras, if that name has he en correctly read, and who 
arc further characterised as Poshapuriaputra. Since it is iiid 
later on that the work was undertaken for the worship of 
father and mother, Dashaveraca* only he the family name 
indk^ii ng hire a number of brothers beiotigijig to it. The 
expression ■ Poshapuriaputra" one would he at first sight 
inclined to understand as ■< sons of Poshapuria " ? hut 
I oshapuria would he a very strange personal name. I 
t il ref ore believe that pntr<t is here employed in the frequently 
occurring sense of • member of/ * belonging to,’ * and that 
I 'oshapuria is derived from the name of the city of Poshapura, 
wlijcli is equal to Purus hup ura f the modern Peshawar. As 
lor the form Mu it can he authenticated from Pali writings. 

K »* m \ is ,,p d «** derived from «„« in the sense of 
-i 1 w ither it is an adjective or a participle (5k. khatah) 

- eu l ct an open question. JChant kup* seems to have 
hoen used as a contrast to the natural fountains,. The ex- 
pression is of interest inasmuch as it enables us to explain a 
passage in the enigmatical inscription of Zed*. Them occur 
a ter Hie date r™ to 1 Atkoiat* Ktrnia di 20 Viar^hagtmt ise 
mvwrn. the characters which Senart* reads : “ [Mu] fo a ] 

r , ' ' ff"? m,f ■ 1 Ka «itkkasa ra/d.*nf] . , . 

bfadaiAat] d tjttafaukW \ and which are read by Boyer as ■ 

5 The final portion j t got dear , 0 

foMsnc**, znMG.M, '"Tro’Jf**’ lh “ ^‘Iprpfci Inscriptions and other 

ttrtl f tml ° Ktl •***»«**■&* 

•* -feefeVlN. 15.U7. 

e. 
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kkaitatn nsfihamu , . china mardakata fCanahkasa fojamjittl 

yaJaiahAai doTamsukha.' \'ow the impress ion before me 
dearly shows that the three first aksharat of this plunge are 
exactly the same as those following the date jn our inscrip- 
tion. Even the e of ns is joined to the ma/rji-a in exactly the 
same way as here,’ That the fourth character is neither ha 
nor spha but *, can now hardly be disputed.! The words 
thereafter 1 read as j Veradaia mardukas^. They are pretty 
dear in the impression except the second ah Aar a which may 
ag well he re. As regards the five atsiaras coming after 
r of ami, I can for the present only say tit at they can in no case 
he read as leyadalabha. Therefore the reading that we get is : 
kharit hue Iftajasa ttzardakat d h\t nidi tuna rajatni. .... 

i JanamuAha. The form kue instead of kafir is found also ill 
the I’aja inscription!" and in the Muchai inscription." 

Much more important than the contents proper of the 
inscription is its date. Until now the numerous dates of the 
inscriptions of the Kushana period presented no difficulty at 
least in so far ag the succession of the kings is concerned. 
They yielded for Kanlshka the years 3-11, for Vasishka 
24-28, for Huvishka 38-60, for Vasudeva 74-58. Here we 
suddenly find Kanishka in the year 41. 

To explain thi« contradiction it may be alleged that m 
the text of tlie inscription we find nothing to show that 
Kanishka was on the tlironc in the year 41. Kaxtskkas* sam&at- 
s«ra< tk&haparism literally means “ in the year 4 1 of Kanishka,’ 
and one might find in it the sense, “ in the year 41 of the era 

I It seems shat both Smart and Boyer harp regstdetl ihs rl^ht hook of Jtn 
ms a portion oE the prftt*<ljp£ *jrartbaL Other E am u&nbS* to explain the 
leading n am u- 

9 my remark* Jour, J? 4 / Is * Sk, IDOtf, pp. ti47 ft. 

111 A*i*t J17, 6£. 

II ftidt 37, 61; Am. AV IS. ixn. m* 
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founded by Kauishk^ ” Now ft h selkevidefli that the com- 
bination of the number of a year with the name of a king in the 
genitive case originally indicated the year of the reign of that 
king but I need cite no instance to show that later On in a 
similar way people combined the namenof the reigning king 
with the number ot the year of the current era f T and 
that must be also the case Itere* Kanishka receives here hi* 
whole title* and even a statement about his descent is added* 
And people generally do not speak in this fashion about a 
king that was long dead especially when they art* .silent as 
regards the name ot the reigning king. That explanation, 
therefore, seems to me out of the question. Another po ni- 
hility h afforded hy the assumption that Kaniahka was a 
contemporary ruler of Vaaishka and [ luvishka. Banerji has 
expressed this view* Accordingly Kanishka* between the 
years 10"' and £4 ? would have handed over the rule of India to 
Vasishka,who afterwards wa* succeeded by Huvishfca, and 
himself confined his rule to tl ie northern part of his faifi fft 
This docs not appear to be probable, because all oilier sources 
are silent* Wc should above all expect that in the titles of 
\ asbhkaand Huvishka there should appear an indication of a 
certain relation of dependence. Hut in dve inscription offsapur 
and Sanchi, Vasishka bears the title of maAxrttfa nijuHrm* 
i itoafctft* jhaht'W That for Iluvishka up to the year 40 only 
the tide of Afcburtya dmofittfra can be ascertained as Jar as 
the inscriptions go T is probably a matter of acciden t. In the 
inscription of the Naga statue of Chargaon of Sam 40<* and in 
the inscription of the Wardak vase of Sam we find Eliat 

he h called mjAara/d rajttfimfa, arid in the Mathura inscription 
of Sam 60" fl m. sfitiwja raj. a/i raj : drvaputra* U [ ider t hese circ u m* 
taster it seems to me more probable that the Kanishka of 

E? T J}^ [ * ; ,f Sn«n|rtbn rn the British which 

Hp|tir<mtly w;is Foiirnl m thfr country ijfchSLst Mithiif^ [wm £t r ImL JX. iT.J 

11 Jmtt. R. Ai . $vc. f 1^10. LUa ■ ind, IL 3&L 

11 VOGEL, of /Ad An:Lr<.'h*gitul Museum at Mxthtirn t ii, 86. 

** Jiiur* R, At* Soc. t XX. 25 u ff. i* f ri j t 
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cur inscription h not identical with the celebrated Kanftihkiu I 
lay no stress on the feet that Kanbhku here hear* a title 
which is not applied to him anywhere ebe, But the 
characterisation a s the son of Vajheshka, which too does not 
appear anywhere else, gives an impression, to me at feast, 
that ii was added with a view to differentiate this Kanbhka 
from the other king, hi> tiame-sake. Now the name 
Vajheshka or Vajheshka sounds so near Vanisbka chat I look 
upon both forms only as an attempt to reproduce in an Indian 
alphabet one and the same barbaric nameJ’ These mo forms 
at any rate arc closer to each other than, tor instance, the 
various shapes in which the name of I luvisiika occurs in 
inscriptions and on coins. Now, cannot the K&nhhka of our 
inscription be the son of the successor of the great Kanhhka P 
He would be probably in tlia tease his grandson, which would 
well agree with the name, because grandsons are, as is well 
known, often named after the grandfathers. The course of 
events then would be something like this, ftanishka was 
followed by Vasishka between the years 11 and 24. 
After Vasishka's death, which occurred probably soon 
after Sam 29 [m ** there was a division of the empire. 
Kanislika II took possession of the northern portion 
of the kingdom. In India proper, Huvishka made himself 
king. The rrign of Kanishka H endured at Beast as far as 
Sam 41 , the date of our inscription. But before Sam 52 
Hu vis Itka muse have recovered the authority- of the northern 
portion of the empire, for in this year be is mentioned as king 
in the Kharoshthi inscription which vra^ found at Wardak to 
the south-we st of Kabul, 

iTh*¥ hai* been tts*6 to rxjirfeH n cumpjirfl- the wiltin'' 
Jk\diaSa in Kharcifrlhl by I he rk!e of ZQ1 t>Y on the roini Q f 2ujIos 
■CirJBEf, lVi«i V HrvA. ami Srytki* h'n tgi m Bactrfv nn<f/rM/*f, p t jjgf. 
17C> 1 1 >' be OLilad Ihllt I b t notation ^ j ttcfotrp the jAiu iVn i te** 

no dUtwcnoc. 

" In EH3C ibn Matilda Ln>a-iptiura [Ef, lud, ] L ^LiC,, Nu. £») n dated in 
lUm and ifl the foigi* of Huviiihka. 
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I Jo not misapprehend the problematic nature of the 
construction I have proposed i whether it is correct wiJI 
depend on lurther discoveries for which we are fortunately 
justified in entertaining hopes. 

The inscription which presents us with so many new 
difficulties carries tis, however, in my opinion, by means of one 
word further towards the solution of a question which for the 
last few years has considerably occupied Indian historical 
research, 'Hits word is the fourth title or Kanishka which 
I read as kaharvsa. This reading appears to me to be 

1 5ciIuteI >' certain > althougli the upper portion of some letters 
on the stone ftave been injured. Hhncrji read it p a (?) (fl(ularitt(U 
I must at once concede that the first llkl h^ vmUfr. Hot 
it is equally possible that the upper portion of the symbol has 
been broken away t just aa has been the case with the preced- 
mg symbol which undoubtedly is w . In that case the ait/tora 
can only be fa. lhe second vksharj cart be nothing’ but/, 

1 he hook at the top of the symbol ie perfectly visible in the 
impress^ and mates the reading /*,/ impossible. Of the 
third ahzhura only tlic lower portion has been preserved. Con*, 
panng the remnant with the last * of the word, one can have 

" t> n«l ll 'h I Ut -r! u m lt ^ 3 **■ T|]e lectJOn is simply 
imposai L 1C two last aisfurat are manifestly rata* Thus 

ti sit Cr read patmraia or iaisartua \ and it t$ obvious 
that only the latter can he the right reading. 

T he title of kaisart has not up to now been traced to 
inthan so* , and it would be incredible if we had to deal with a 
nation a y nasty. But the Kush ana kings drew their titles 

j9 the^vt - eW wv Th0y cafl tnaAara/a: 

JV • ,J T C lUle ' They <*» ^selves 

Person riv- (A. ° bVl0Ualy “ ** traoilfl * i£ » of the Middle 

the coins ItK °^ atl0n which we meet with on 

the corns of Kanishka, Iluvishka, and Vawdeva. T he third 
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title ievapufra ay has been long known, the rendering of 
the Chine* c fUn-M it, ‘ son of heaven.’ And now to these has 
been added the Roman appellation of Co*sar. It may be 
asked-, why this heaping up of epithets? For this too we 
have an answer : These were calculated to mark the monarch 
as ^thu lord of the whole world. Maharaja is the king of 
India, the ruler of the South. As against him we have 
rajattraja, the king of the Northern country. That properly 
.speaking Iran lies to the North-West of India, and not exactly 
to the North, need not he considered as prejudicial to our 
explanation, inasmuch as we have to deal here with die 
cardinal points in a genera! way only. The term ,hrapulra 
marks the ruter of the East- To him is opposed the haiiam 
or sovereign of the West, Thus the Kushana king is a 
ptmaloiiitisvara, as runs the title on the coins of the two 
ivadphises. This idea appears to be an Indian one. 1 need 
only call to mind the digrijaya which was the ideal and 
aspiration of every Hindu ruler. In this connection there is 
an interesting passage in the Chinese translation of the 
Dasa vihar-mainSra of A. D. 392. I quote it according to 
the version of Professor Sylvain r.evi,!& In the Itn-fmtH 
( Jambudvipa) there are, . , , four sons of heaven {rUn tza r). 
In the East there Is the son of heaven of the Tsui (the 
Eastern Tsin 317-420) i the population is highly prosperous. 
In die South there is the son of heaven of the kingdom of 
Ticn-teho* (India) i the land produces many celebrated 
elephants. In the West there is the son ofheaven of the 
Ta-ts‘in (the Roman Empire ) } the country produces 
gold, silver, and precious stones in abundance. In die North- 
West there is the son of heaven of the Yue-tchi the land 
produces many good horses.” This passage is almost a 
commentary on the significance of the royal tides in our 
inscription. 


•* Jaur. jIj.JX 0, 2i, note* 
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We have seen above that there is some doubt is regards 
the personality denominated here a* karnra. It is immaterial 
to the chronological inference which we may draw from the 
use of these titles. No one will deny that this inscription 
dates from the Kushana period and its date Sum i . I belongs 
to that series of dates which run from 8 to SS, The beginning 
of the era which the reckoning lias for its basis Is uncertain. 
The theory which was advanced first by Cunningham dial 
the Khushana era is identical with the Malava-Vikrama 
era of 57 R, C. has found in Dr. Fleet an energetic defender. 
Professor O, Franke lias attempted to support and I too 
have agreed to if. But the word kaisata overthrows this 
hypothesis. The idea that so early a* in the year 16 B.C. 
a Central Asian nr Indian ruler should have assumed the 
title of Csi-sar is naturally incredible. With the possibility 
of transferring the beginning of the era. and consequently 
Kanishka, to pre-Christian times falls likewise the possi- 
bility of placing the succession of kings from Kanishka 
to Vasudeva before kujala-K ad phizes*, whose conquests, 
according to Professor Chavannes j i and Professor Franke, « 
took place in the first post-Christian century. In these re- 
spects i am now entirely at one with Professor Olden berg, who 
lias recently treated the whole problem in a penetrating way. * 
The exact determination of the era however depends before all 
on the question whether we should identify the king of the 
Ta-Yue-chi, Po-hiao, who sent in the year 22$ A. 11. an 
embassy to China, with Vasudeva, the successor of 
Huvi 5 hka.ii In that case the era would start at the earliest 
with 130 and at the latest with 168 A.D. None of the 


“J? 1 **. It. Jf. At lSM. p. SW.WOr.p. JMT; Frank*. Bdhmtt 
,tM iieA'nvitrlit* ,ur kruntni, dcr. Turltufitr. See., p. S3 ff. 

" r *'"'£ } '™> S. If, Voli VIII. p. m t not. 1. = p. 7*. 

to,,A ’ ter *** ,n **• f; * G fl * A'/.. 


iA Twtg ?*», S, It. Vcl, V, p, 48D, 
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grounds which Oldenburg has adduced against this supposi- 
tion is decisive. On the other hand, the identification of 
Po-t'iao with Vasudeva is. as observed by Cbavannes, merely 
permissible and not necessary; besides there still remains 
the possibility that a later and another Vasudeva is meant. 
Accordingly a eonstnsm cmrnmm can hardly be attained at once, 
and final decision will vary according to the evidential value 
attached to the Chinese data. Our inscription has, however 
perceptibly narrowed the bounds of the possible, a fact the 
value of which, under the prevailing circumstances, is not to 
be underestimated, , 

After l had already written die above paper, 1 received 
die July number of j mr . R. Ai. S<k. con- 
Pos (script. tabling the first half of the essay by 
J, Kennedy, on the 14 Secret of Kanishka.” The author 
supports the theory of Fleet and Franke. So far as 1 
sec there is nothing in the essay which invalidates the 
clear evidence of our inscription. This is not the place to enter 
into details; only one word I shall say regarding the argu- 
ment upon which Kennedy seems to place chief reliance. 
Kennedy argues thus (p. 6fiT) : — !t We must date Kanishka 
either 100 years before 50 A. 11. or after 100 A, D. (strictly 
speaking after 120 A. D.), Now the legends on his coin are in 
Greek. The use of Greek as a language of every-day fife 
however ceased in the country to Lhe East of the Euphrates 
partly before and partly soon after the close of the first 
Christian century. Hence Kanishka cannot be placed in the 
second century, but must belong to a period prior to the 
Christian times." 

Now before me lie a pair of foreign coins : a nickel coin 
from Switzerland of 1300 and a penny of 1837. The inscription 
on the former reads i CmfiUjeroiio Htk fUw. On the penny 
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Stawift nrtoria. Dti. Gra. Britt* Rtgim. Fid. Def . jW. 

I pit)' the historian of the fourth millennium who will draw 
from the coins the conclusion that about the year 1500 Latin 
was the linguae of daily life in the mountains of Switzerland 
and in the British Isles. 
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APPENDIX TO. 


THE SOURCES OF THE DIVYAV ADANA. 
Chinese Translations of Ssnskrit-Buddhist Literature, 


The Dbyazadina is a collection of pious tales which 
differ too considerably in style and language from each other 
to be attributed to a single author. Ed. Huber and Sylvain 
Levi more or less simultaneously established the sources of 
these tales collected together in the Di^yavaJaaa* By an 
examination of three of the tales, namely, Mara and Upagupta 
(p. 357), Yashas (p. 332) and the Gift of the Half Mango 
(p. 430) Huber comes to certain definite conclusions. The 
negligence with which these sources have been put together 
was noted ao long ago as by Bumouf in his Inttodurtivn 
to the History of Indian Buddhism. The story of Mara and 
Upogupta is translated also by Windisch in his Mm a nnd 
Buddha (pp. 16 3- ITS). Already here Windisch noted the 
characteristics of a drama. “The legend is,” he says, 
‘‘prettily and didactically related with dramatic circumstance. 
But the dialogue between Upagupta and Mara is not in the 
simple verse of the Pali legends, but ia partly in the more 
artistic meters such as are employed in the Sanskrit drama. 
Along with the shloka and a rya we find such meters as 
Praharshtni, Vasantalilaka, Siardulavikridka and even 
Suvadana. We are reminded of a drama also by the 
theatrical show, especially the manner in which Mara 
appears in the costume of the Buddha.” Speyer liad 
also noted that the form sahiyu in place of the 
usual sakayn, which is found in the Asoka legends 
in the /Jiryavivlami, is also to be met widi in the 
livddhacctri! v This was a particularly happy discovery of 
Speyer’s (WZKM 16, pi 2). As a matter of fact, Ashvaghosha, 
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the author of the Buddhacarita, has compiled, as we know, 
-■mother work called the Sutrafaukara. which is preserved 
only in a Chinese translation made by Kumarjiva about 495, 
AihI ilie three stories of the Dwyavadana under examination 
are precisely found there, The importance of the Chinese 
translation consists in this: ihat with its help we can correct 
the Sanskrit text of the Drsyevadano as we shall see later on. 
Now the question is ; Did the stories originally belong to 
SulraL-nkare, or dtd there exist a third work ujvm which hoth 
Ashvaghoaha and the editor of the Divyavadana could draw P 
Aahvaghosha was a learned poet His Buddhacarita is 
perfiaps the first in date as a havya, and both losing and 
rnranailm agree in pointing to him as a peerless poet In the 
story of Mara and Upagupta, the Elder asks Mara to show 
him the features of the Buddha ; Mara agrees to do tins t “ 1 
will show him to you in die .same form which I created in 
order to shuram t/ai:cayitnin. n 


W tndisch not being acquainted with the Chinese, trans- 
lates the last phrase as - in order to deceive the hero.” But 

, , 3 , 9CfiSl Passage is recovered only when we place 

1C k tire story of Mara and Upagupta i n the hook from which 
? was drawn, namely, the There it is rrec:edftJ 

by another story where also Mara plays a great part. It is the 
Story of the householder Shura, Shura is a miserly man of 

Buddhi '^Tri *° S ' VC ‘^ mS to lhc disci P Jes °f tflC 

Buddha I lle Buddha personally goes to his house, preaches 
h m the U and makes him see the sacred Truths, Mara is 

with I * PU L L ° ShamC ’ A * soon as thc Buddha has 

Z 'T' - imsdr rut ' on ti,e of ** 

scHrtio^ ^° re ShUn * *■* follows a de- 
r . k' lit ^ ie "^jestic appearance oF the 

,“ h ? -*«*- Shura, -While I 

Points" lien U " l | U ^ w ' 1 nrade mistakes in certain 
Pothts. tie proceeds then w deiiver a Mrmc ,„ wfcfch is 
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any tiling but orthodox. Shura makes him out, u You are the 
Wicked One, Ii is in vain that you hide the jackass in the 
skin of a tiger \ although his appearance may deceive the eye 
he is found out us soon as lie begins to bray." It is evident, 
then that in the Droyavtithtta we should take Shura as a 
proper name, and not as a common name meaning hero. 
Further on, in his comparison of the Sanskrit text with the 
Chinese, Huber notes that the Chinese translator has noticed 
the play on the word “ Asoka," which signifies the name of an 
emperor and the name of a tree, a pun, which lias escaped 
both Bumouf and the English editors of the Divyavatiana, 


Thus a I least three of the tales in the Dipyavadana have 
been borrowed from the Sutrolaukara of Asbvaghosha, But 
the latter is far from being the principal source upon which 
the anonymous compiler of the DroyLvodaMa had drawn. 
Already the English editors notice that the collection was a 
part of a \ r m*yupiiak a , They saw that Hie stories related to 
a school of Buddhism different from Pali. According to a 
Tibetan authority quoted by Barth (RHR 41, p. 17 i), of the 
four schools of Buddhism only one, that of the Snrvastivadi, 
employed Sanskrit in its liturgy t the Maliasanghikas used 
corrupt Sanskrit, the Sthavims or Tbemvadift employed 
Pmshaci and the Mahasammatiyas used the Apahhramslm. 
And since the fragments of the Vinayapitakn recently found 
are in Sanskrit, a priori they must belong to the 
r*n iyapita&a of the Survastivadis, and this is in fact 
the conclusion which E hi her establishes. Now the 
Chinese canon, which has preserved the “basket of 

discipline” of several schools, furnishes a means of verifying 
the hypothesis. The result of 1 luher’s researches is that 
at least eighteen out of the thirty-eight stories of 
the Divyavadaiia are taken from the Sarvastivadi vineya. 
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The compiler has treated, in fact, the \sHayopitaka of the 
Sarvastivadis in the *ame manner in which the author of the 
Mahovastn has dealt with the V'csayapitaka of tliC Maha- 
sanghikas. Only the redactor of the Bivjovadana had not 
the grace, like the author of the Mahavastu, to acknowledge 
his debt. On the other hand, in taking his loans the com- 
piler has been faithful, rather too faithful. He wrenches 
sometimes the stories along with the ligatures preceding and 
following them in the original Sanskrit Finayapit^ka. The 
divergence between the Sanskrit and the Chinese lies only in 
two points. In the first place, the translator, who was the 
celeh rated l-tsing and who rendered the original Sanskrit 
into Chinese, commits minor mistakes. Consequently when 
he comes to one of the numerous cliches or the stereotyped 
scries of phrases, i-tsing sometimes loses his patience and 
instead of reiterating the passage in Chinese, contents himself 
with a brief “and so on”. Less frequently lie uses the term 
corresponding to the .Sanskrit PxrUttvadrttv at With these 
two exceptions the two tally completely. We can easily 
see the utility of the existence of a Chinese version, which 
so exactly corresponds to the Sanskrit, when we think of 
undertaking a translation of the Jjivyavadatta into a European 
language, Now we shall see below some examples of how 
losing's Chinese version helps us to restore the sometimes 
corrupt text of the Sanskrit Div.ivadana* 


Mow Chinese 
helps Sanskrit. 


If ill ter first analyses the stories of' Makandikn and 
of Rudrayana corresponding to stories 
36 and 37 in the Dioyanaduna. These 
two /tratf t in.n were originally the section 
Prayashrittika 32 in the / "inavafitaka of the Sarvativadis 
corresponding to the Pace i tty a SB of the Pali Sulioitibhansa- 
The regulation in question referred to the prohibition on 
the Buddhist monks against entering the royal palace 
on certain occasions. In this section, the Pali makes of 
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CAaftafatti a proper name whereas from the Chinese it is 
evident that it is an adjective phrase meaning' li carrying an 
umbrella in the hand, 51 qualifying the monk which fellows* 
As Huber notices it is strange that the great Buddhagboshi, 
the Pali commentatOTt has repeated the mistake more than 
once. In one place the Chinese translator 1-tsing cannot 
tolerate the interminable monotony of certain repetitions and 
notes: 4i The Sanskrit text has the entire enumeration I 
am afraid of wearing the reader and abridge tile portion 
[n the light of the Chinese, Huber establishes that the 
khtiram at page 577 in the Dkymtadana renders a whole 
sentence senseless* and rhat judging by I-t sing's Chinese 
version the original Sanskrit should be hkaluMmm which 
restores sense to the corrupt sentence* At page S79 the same 
Chinese rendering helps us to restore AumAi in place of the 
unintelligible AotAiJka. Similarly the first AMa in the 
Makandikn tale (p. 515) is restored to sense with the help of 
the Chinese. In the same story the vpanasthtmiyo should 
now be read upadasthaniyiu Further down Sa:iim3kr&m£** 
is a corruption for UdaJMAramtn&w In die story ofSvagata 
f£Jfav pp- 107493} the proper name AsvatJrtha is certainly 
a mistake* The corresponding Pali is Amhattitha which is 
confirmed by the Chinese which this time, ins read of 
translating as it often does, here transcribes the proper 
name of An-po* At page 19 1 of the Dbjaradaria f the 
Sanskrit text should be altered into mawmfhAytiMAir* 
The ajWw at page 493 has an erroneous title, Cuda- 
fakiAa* It should be Cudap^ik^ Verses produced at 
page 497 are massacred in Sanskrit, but lire restorahlc by 
a reference to the Chinese* At page 512 m^iAur^yam 
must yield place to the sensible majtduFapam* With these 
plenteous examples and a faithful rendering of several 
stories, Huber avers that 1- (ring's translation testifies to the 
existence ui India in die eighth century of the Sanskrit 


canon of the Sarvastivadis. « The disproportion » lie pro- 
ceeds, a he tween die dry brevity of the Pali text and the 
redundant prolixity of the Sanskrit recension may prove 
repulsive at first lo the reader and might make the Sanskrit 
appear suspicious to him,” As a matter of fact, nevertheless, 
tlic compilers of die Sanskrit canon invented nothing in the 
sense that they were as faithful translators as those of the 
Iheravadi canon. The only difference is this : Whilst the 
Pali school habitually leave out or throw into the commen- 
taries the pious tales which serve to illustrate the precepts of 
the rules, in the Sanskrit school these m d*a t have 
completely invaded the text itself of die .Shrvastivadi canon 
Although we have not yet received from Cevlon Buddha- 
ghosa's commentary of the have already shown 

diat there is not one of these stories which cannot he found 
again in the Pali A tthakathas. Windisch with his accustomed 
penetration, saw long ago that Buddhaghosa must be familiar 
w,di the literature of the North {Mura und Buddha p. 000). 


To these important discoveries by Huber we may add a 
kw notes From rJie ardJcnully simultaneous research on the 
same problem hy Sylvafe Levi ( P*o, March lap?}. The 

!?ZT‘ °! ** i,ulMa ™ivadi a is, also the same as die 
T.bcmns have admitted into their canon. It constitutes the 

" ' L ' 3 ®* tbc Ivni| j ur The various parts of the Bul-vtt, 
accoidmg to Csorna, were translated f: fm Sanskrit into 
Tibetan m the course of the ninth century, I-tsing's Chinese 
translation was ma J c in the ninth. It is interesting to note 
tliat 1-tstng expressly states that his work accords with the 
M ul asa r vas 1 1 vadi principle and should not be confounded with 

* an e oUlCr3cl, ° o1 * Ti,c Mufeanastivadii. 

.[ * distinguished fen the simple Saivutfeufis whose 

W “ ***** int ° Chinese as early as m bv 
vumorajiva and Punyatara, under a Chinese tide which is 
equivalent to as distinct from the Vi^ya 


of the Dharmaguptas which was called the Fimiya of die 
Four Sections, and from the fiwavj ot tlie Maliishasakas 
which was entitled the i inaya of the Fivefold Sections. 
According to T-tsing, the Mulasaim'JtivadJ was a sister school 
to the Sthavira, the Mahasamgbika and the Sammidya, and 
the school itself was subdivided into four briiiiL'hci, ti-<i the 
Sarvastivadis, the Dharmaguptas, the Mahishaskaa and the 
Kashyapiyas. The Dharmagnpta M nay a was translated into 
Chinese in 495 by Btiddhayashas ; the Mahaamghika in 418 
by the Indian Buddhabhadra and the celebrated Chinese 
Fahien \ the Mahiabasaka in 4i?4 by hudrihajiva. The Chinese 
translation of the nmya of the Sthaviraa was made between 
and 49S and has been lost. But a portion of even the 
Pali StnartafivH tdik* of Buddhaghosa was done into 
Chinese in 4S9 by Sanghahhadra, Among the translators 
there were some who liad migrated from Persia, one of whom 
rendered into Chinese two tracts on the Fmqpo between 143 
and 170* 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

INSCRIBED FRESCOS OF TURF AIM. 
By Ed. Huber, 


•I. 

The Buddhist art of India in Gandhara as well as in the 
south has preserved from early days the legend of the 
Hrahaman Sumedha, who is subsequently to he the 
Shaltyamum and who reoeives from the Buddha Dipankara 
the prophecy of his future career. We come across this 
episode with the same features in the scriptures of the 
different Buddhist fraternities and tint Is an index which 

™ ua to 9u PP<®e it forms a part of tfie ancient 
elements of the canon. This beautiful legend has not been 
excluded by posterior literature. The hagiographies of the 
church of Ceylon have extended their activity to the 
Pranidhicaryas of the Bodhjsattva under each Buddlia of the 
preceding AV/aj. They inform us of the spiritual progress 
even of the chief disciples of the Master during the age of 
any one of his remote forerunners. In the Pali canon the 
and the TA^atAa have been continued into 
°* B **dkorams* and the Thtrapadam, We shall 
presently see what corresponds to these two PaJi works in 
t ic northern canon in Sanskrit, For the paintings at Tnrfrm 
m Central Ask, recently brought to Europe, refer to legends 
m t is Sanskrit canon. One of these grottos there lias a kind 
a gaitery of Xaks^ttrai or the lunar mansions, each of 
* “ S . Urm ° 1 ' i “ Ced hy fts name a " d diagram. They were 

Th ^ * ,nte ” *° strvc ^ man w!* or auspicious marks. 
The f Jjyr Of the north like that of the Mahasauglijkas have 
prescribed stanzas of good omen which the superior of 


monasteries bad to address to visiters and who bad specially 
to invoke upon them the protec tion of t lac £S mansions which, 
in groups of 7, preside over the 4 cardinal points. These are 
the same stanzas which in the (iiJ, 805) and in 

Laitiurhfmra (p« 3S7) the Buddha addresses to Trapusa and 
Bhallika at the time of their departure. It is significant that 
it is the Makuvnsiu and not the Lafiia* iilara which accords 
with i lie recension of the Mahasanghikas which has come 
down to us only through the Chinese translation of £ r a-hien. 
These pages of the Mahnvmtu by the way offer an exceptional 
opportunity to test the knowledge of Sanskrit possessed by 
this chronologically first Chinese pilgrim and hi* Indian 
collaborator. As regards the subjects which the religious 
painter has to represent in the different part* of die 
monastery from the verandah to the kitchen we have minute 
descriptions of them in the l m inaya of the Mulasarvastivadi.s. 
These texts would be useful m a translation prepared wadi a 
comparison with other Chinese and Tibetan renderings. 

it was, in fact, reserved for the Buddhist art of 
Turkestan L o employ its beautiful technical skill in the 
methodical utilization of the source of inspiration provided by 
the texts. The mission of Donncr and KJcmentz brought 
some of those pictures which were discussed by Senart in 
1300 in the JtFmnrf Anoint, especially w ith reference to the 
Sanskrit stanzas written in the Hrahmi script found on the 
frescos in the ^neighbourhood cf Turfan, explanatory of the 
paintings which depict the Pranidhicaryns. 

1 

More frescos have been discovered by Grunwendd and 
the finest amongst them lound in the temple of Kazaklik have 
been reproduced in the magnificent Chotuho by Von lc Coq. 
Each of them, excert one, has a Sanskrit ikhka to identify the 
individual scene. 


Luders has studied these stanzas. He started with 
the hypothesis that the shiokas formed part of a whole 
poem which has perished, lie supposes that the original 
from which these bits of verse have heen drawn could be 
recovered from two texts which have been already indicated 
in his exploration of die Makewsitt by Barth {Journal det 
Savants, August-Gctober, 1999.) These texts are the l>ali 


liuddhapetnsa and the Bakubuddhasutra in the Mah*v<tstu 
liii, 224-250), However, the texts and the stanzas in die 
frescos have nothing common between them except the 
general narrative. The proper names and the circumstances 
which have led each time to the Pranidhana or solemn vow 
of the future Buddhas are different in the Mafwvmtu, in the 
noddhavamsa and in the frescos. Starting with the feet that 
on the frescos of I urkestan the Ft ax idfnrnas of the BodhisattV'a 
are distributed over three Asamkheyakalpas, and that, on the 
other hand, the monasteries to the north of the Tarim desert 
belonged since the days of the visit ofHiuan-tsang to the 
Sarvastivadi school, Luders concludes that the third recension 
of the skhk'js which we have In the frescos must be 
related also to this school. And this arrangement of the 
distribution over three Asamkheyakalpas is noticeable only 
in the D&yuVttrfonu. However, considering the corrupt 
composition of the stanzas, Luders doubts whether they were 
actually borrowed from a canonical work of the Sarvastivadis. 
and is inclined to think that here we have to deal with a 
debased Sanskrit which was current at a latter period in the 
barbarous monasteries of Turfen. As a matter of fact, at 
this period there was no barrier between the church of 
Turkestan and that of nothem India. I have already shown 
that the geographical horizon of the text from which the 


compitators of the DhvdiSttd M?, & — wil^iraSP* 1 

Om T 5 -*"— - 1 , -LIU ti;e ii 


tfiua diw tuC same holds good of 
of the Mohanastu. However, the stanzas on tin 


Turfan arc riot much farther removed from the Sanskrit of 
Panini than the language of the Divyaroadana. If really 
there is no difference between them it can he explained on the 
assumption that the shiahn have been inscribed by an 
illiterate painter who did not understand them and actually 
this seems to have been the case, because as Luders has 
indicated more than once, the subject represented is quite 
different from the shfoka which is expected to explain it. 

These stanzas then have issued from the same work on 
which is based the Dmyavadana itself, namely, the f jVraro 
of the Mula Sarvas Lived is. They are followed by the 
beautiful tale of Sudhana and the Kinnari which is retained 
by the compilator of the Disvavadami r fares tooiathy. Tlie 
stanzas are addressed to Ananda and the subject is divided 
into three Knfpsi just 09 in the fragments of Turfan. At the 
close of the fragments it is stated jn prose, (i Here arc the 
names of the Buddhas," analogous to the samaptam 
hah ul it dtihas ulrc m of the fl hl/omastd. The next chapter 
contains also in verse a recension of the Therapedana, Here 
also, as in the case of the Buddharautsa, the proper names 
in the stories of the past and the other circumstances do not 
agree with the Pali version. 

The interest which it has for the iconography of Central 
Asia would justify a translation of this Buddhavamsa of the 
Mula Sarvastivadis, But it would bo better to produce tlx.* 
translation from the Tibetan text. For the Chinese transit 
tors of the Tang dynasty have rarely succeeded in comprising 
into their stanzas die whole expression of the Sanskrit verse 
even when they were able to understand die latter. Besides 
the proper names which they translated in their own fashion 
are difficult of reproduction. 

(Huber $ires here ,1 striking iiltutration oi the important ser vire which 
Chined reader* Efl Buddkirtk atudtej. With I he Chi at.- 1- renctiirhi^', yfth* 

at igitlal ISJrtS More hitci hi: rtinects iht eirtkrft isf the ncfibe* :ifid pai'a^rd mho 

have preserved the irriptUffll in the fre&COT of Turfait.) 


Every section of the Sanskrit tln a ,a. when closely 
examined, reveals the same features. There are few 
fundamental differences with the Pali. As Barth has put it, 
the Triple Basket of the Muta Sanaa tlvadis had no cover and 
that it continued to absorb material from outside. The same 
conclusion can be arrived at by a comparison of the three 
diverse translations of the Vmaya of this school, namely, the 
portions borrowed by the DhyagaOtma. the Tibetan transla- 
tion of the fth century and the Chinese of the 8th. The 
divergencies can be illustrated by an example. The long 
story of Simhala, which is given In its entirety by the 
Tibetan and the Chinese translators, has been abridged in the 
DwyasaJaxa (p. 524) into a simple reference to the 
Rakihitatnira. Again where the manuscript of the Tibetans 
gives the whole history of Rashtrapaia that of Using quotes 
only the title. On the other hand, numerous tales in Chinese 
and Tibetan arc thus disposed oft “ Place here such and 
such tuira and such and such chapter of this or that 
Mivrjw, This problem, although it is more in die domain 
of the literary history' than theology, attracted the attention 
of the doctors of tlie old Indian church. Thus Vasubandhu 
m his Gttkasangrth* ha* no hesitation in placing the 
. Jra rW and the AM* in the trTmanpitnke. One more 
important piece of information we gather from a work of 
bagarjuna translated by Kumarajiva about dOO A.D. which 
was a voluminous commentary on the 
and which lays down, “ There are two recensions ot the 
l- may a, the i ’may a of Math, urn which contains the 
Awtauu and the j ata ka and has eighty chapters ; the 
***** °f Kashmir which rejects the Jaiafai of the 
and preacrves on ly 'vhat is essential which is 
1 Int ° tert ’ But what were tltese Httivar 

r '{ and iVaikvm? Here we enter only upon the 

domain of hypothesis. 
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A BHARKUT SCULPTURE?, 


II. 

The identification, one hy one, of the arch.To!ogicaE 
monuments of India every day proves with greater certainty 
that all Buddhism, even of the ancient epochs, has not been 
included within the limited scope of the canonical texts. 
Oldenberg has already indicated that two scenes in the legend 
of the Buddha, which are .depleted at Bharhut, are strangers 
to the Pali canon, namely, the ascension to the heaven of the 
Thirty-three gods, — a scene which is represented also at 
^ Sachi, — and the great miracle ofShravasti, It is possible to 
add one more scene of this class, 

One of the bas-reliefs at Bliarhut represents a group of 
musicians accompanying with their instruments the move- 
ments of a troupe of dancers in the front of two edifices ; one 
on the right, the palace of Indra, from the balcony of which 
the god looks down upon the festival, surrounded by lijs 
women, while from the upper stories the servants show their 
heads from the windows , the other to the left of the thaitya 
through the open door of which we notice laid on the altar the 
tuft of hair of the BodhhattVa. 

The dome of the ,h ttiiya Hears an inscription in the 
Ashoka characters which reads thus i Sudkammadena sakha 
Bh&getVJto (futdam aha . Cunningham taking the word 
“maha" in the sense of “great," translated it to be “the 
great headdress (relic ) of Buddha in the Assembly-hall of the 
DeVas.” (77/e Stupa of Bharkut* p. 126,', and it does not seem 
that this translation in spite of its queerness has been 
criticised. This inscription on the uupa of Bharhut does not 
bear the solitary instance of the expression Chud Amx} ha in 
Buddhist literature. The same term is employed in the 
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Latttavislara when, after having described how the Bod hi- 
sattva cut off his hair and threw* it up in the air where it was 
received hy the Thirty-three gods, it adds “And to this day. 
among the Thirty-three gods, the festival of the tuft of the 
hair is celebrated," which the Tibetan translates word for 
word including the term “ festival ” leaving no room for 
doubt for the meaning of the expression { Foucaux, Part 1, 
p, 195). And, as fortune would have it, it is a ease where 
l- 1 sing has [or once at the same time correctly understood, and 
entirely translated, the passage in -the Vimrya of the Mula 
Sarvastivadis. The Chinese affords final confirmation; 
11 Shakrn Devanam indra seizes in the air the hair of the 
Bodhisattva and carries it to the Thirty-throe gods*, the 
Thirty-three gods are gathered together who all do homage to 
the hair circumambulating iu" {Tripitekit, Tokyo xvit, 3, IS 
b, 14). 

On the other hand, the Ma/t/ivnsiu uses the same 
expression when it relates almost in the same phraseology as 
the LaUUvitUra that the tuft of the hair, cut off by the 
Bodhisattva having been received by Indra, the Thirty-three 
gods celebrate a festival in its honour (II, pp. 165-166). 
Finally, the festival of the tuft of the hair of the Bodhisattva 
among the Thirty-three gods is further mentioned expressly 
in the Abinhishkramam Sutra, which is a tong life of the 
Buddha translated into Chinese towards the sixth century by 
Jnanagupta (Trifii/ain, Tokyo xiii, 7, 69b 13-20). It is here 
related that the Bodhisattva cut with his sabre his hair which 
was taken up by Indra, then the Bodhisattva was shaved by 
the Shuddhavasas and that Indra again gathered up the 
hair which fell under the razor, *■ Shakm received it and 
carried it to the heaven of die Thirty-three gods where it was 
worshipped. Since this day he c omnia nded all the gods to 
celebrate this occasion as a festival for the adoration of 
the tuft of hair of the Buddha, the observance of 
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which has not been interrupted to this Jay , " 
Further, the word niaha JJ , although it appears rare b the 
vocabulary of Buddhist Sanskrit, is not otherwise absolutely 
unknown. The Divy^vaiaHa supplies an Instance (p. 57y), 
Wc may remember the long description of the voyage of 
Katva yana beyond India and the Oxus. At the place which 
is called Lambaka, the apostle leaves behind at his departure 
his copper goblet iamshika t as a souvenir to the goddess of 
Romka, who raises a slit pa and celebrates a festival in which 
the inhabitants of the place take part. The English editors 
of the Diuyovarftitja hesitate between kashi&a and kashi \ but 
the true reading is kamshi as t have already indicated (BEFEO 
vi, p, 15). The Chinese and Tibetan translations support 
this correction of the Sanskrit text. The Chinese translator 
of the Mula Sarvastivadis lias slightly altered the order of the 
text, and in doing so, has omitted the passage relating to the 
piece which probably he had not sufficiently understood 
{Tripitokn, Tokyo xvii, 98b 15), But the Tibetan, always 
faithful to the letter of the text which he translates, exactly 
follows die Sanskrit (Kanjur red edition Vina} a, viii, 120 b). 
The Tibetan word Eu-ston shows t he meaning which the 
translator attached to the Sanskrit maha, namely, that of a 
festival. 

This scene has been discovered by Toucher among the 
bas-reliefs of Boro-Boudour at java and it affords arfhao- 
logical confirmation to the identification which is proposed 
here for the bas-relief of Bharhut, At Boro-tiqpdour also wc 
sec the men in gaiety, the musicians and dancers who enter 
the sanctuary, it is in brief, allowance being made for the 
differences of technique, an exact counterpart of the bas- 
relief of Bhar hut. 

Thus we find at Hharhut a figure representation 
of the annual festival observed by the Thirty-three 
gods to commemorate the cutting of the topmost hair 
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of the Bodhisattva, But the legend is unknown in the 
Pali canon. Besides we know how sober the latter is in details 
as regards the life of the Bodhisattva. Not only have 1 not 
discovered myself this legend in the canonical text, hut k has 
not been mentioned in the two great Buddhistic compilations 
of Indo-China belonging to a later period- compilations which 
have been made so conscientiously and carefully and in which 
are embodied not only the canonical texts but also the com- 
mentaries and the super-commentaries of these texts and in 
which minor variants are invariably noted. Neither the Bur- 
mese Jinathapakasani nor the Siamese Fathamasambadhi make 
mention of it. In fact, in the Pali canon itself the later texts 
like tfid,maWAa are not aware of it. According to it the 
hair of the Buddha, when it was cut off and tossed up into the 
air, was immediately adzed by Indra who conveyed it to 
heaven where a t fqfa for it was erected \ but it has no know- 
ledge of the festival annually celebrated in commemoration 
of this event in the abode of the Thirty-three gods. 

It is, therefore, a subject exclusively appertaining to the 
tradition of tire north which is represented at Bharbut. 11 But 
die tradition of die north " is a vague term under which are 
hidden a number of diverse things. We shall get at some- 
diing more precise when we succeed in determining the 
schools to which these legends appropriately belong. Un- 
fortunately this is not easy to achieve. The LalitaptUmn 
takes us to the Sirvastivadis, the other texts have been 
extracted from the I’imijra of the Mu la Sarvaslivadis * the 
Makat as/u is attached to the school of the Mahasanghikas* 
finally, the AHiiitkirimajia Sutra has issued from the 
Dharmagupta school. The festival of the tuft of the 
Buddha's hair is mentioned in no other I'iniya of the diverse 
schools translated into Chinese. So all the great sects of 
Northern India are cognisant of this legend. Since, outlie 


other Hand, the A bh inishk ramtin^ Sutra which almost always 
indicates In detail the divergencies of the principal schools 
makes no mention of it, it appears that its author held the 
festival to be common to all the schools known to him. But 
on the other band we have to note that the Gandhara school 
seems not to have known much, or at least not to have 
represented the scene of the shearing of the hatr {Foucher 
/' Art grecc-bouddhiguei p, 365). 

We need not draw a general conclusion from such 
uncertain circumstances. However, it is the accumulation of 
details of this class which alone will perhaps permit us one day 
to substantiate all the a priori discussions, so complicated, 
regarding the subject of the relative age of the traditions of 
the different schools by more precise knowledge. For the 
present, all that can he said is that our opinion confirms what 
o tlier indices lead us to suspect in the fragmentary 
state of our knowledge of Indian Buddhism. The recent date 
of a document which acquaint? us with a legend does not by 
any means lead to the conclusion ot the recent ness of the 
formation of the legend it sell. 
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KINO KANISHKA AND THE MULA 5ARV ASTI V A PIS. 


III. 

It is well known that the canon of the Pali 
Therai>a<Us was crystallised at a sufficiently early 
period ; their Via ay a, after it was drawn up in Pali, could 
hardly receive any new elements except in the shape of 
commentaries ; but that of the Mu la Sarvastivadis remained 
long after it had been drawn up in Sanskrit open to all 
the extraneous influences and did not cease being amplified 
till it grew into the enormous compilation which lost in 
Sanskrit has been preserved to us only in Chinese and 
Tibetan translations, Now, up to what date did the Vinuya 
of the Mala Sarvastivadi* continue to enrich itself with 
fresh texts p The Chinese translation dates from the seventh 
century and the Tibetan from the ninth. Both are too fate 
in date to give us any information on the point. Their 
constant exact harmony demonstrates that there was a limit 
to their expansive ness and that front a certain period a 
definite text of the rwjMwos substituted which thenceforth 
remained identical till the date of its disappearance* Thi s 
period was prior to the seventh century, but prior by how 
much p The problem remains yet unsolved* 

In the section treating of medicaments {Tripitakth Tokyo 
xvii*4) there ts placed in the mouth of the Buddha a prediction 
concerning king Kanishka. Unfortunately I have not got 
with me the Tibetan translation. The Buddha goes to live 
abode of the Yakshas, to the city of Rchiuka, which is 
described at such length tn the Diyyuvad<*»a (pp, 107-108). 
from there, accompanied by Vajrapani, ho proceeds to subju- 
gate Apalala the ami to show his prowess otherwise, 

“ Bhagavat having again arrived at the village of Dry-tree, 
lie sees in this village a young boy playing at die making 


dan earthen stupa," Hhagavat sees him and speaks to 
Vajrapunt, “ Do you see this young boy who is at play 
makiqg a stupa Vajrapatii replies, 11 1 see him”. The 
Buddha says « After my Nirvana* this child who is playing 
at the building of a stupa of earth, will be the king 
Kanishka and he will found a great stup t which will be 
designated the stupa ofKanishka \ and he will spread the 
religion of the Buddha*” 

As wc may observ e, the basis of the legend has nothing of 
originality. It is hardly anything beyond a clumsy repetition 
of the prophecy touching the king ^Vshoka \ the handful of 
dust which the future Ashoka offers to the Buddha 
is here replaced by the earthen stupa on account 
of the stnpu which in his future life the child who is to be 
Kamshka is to build. The only interest which it 

possesses beyond the mention of king Kanishka is 

the connection with a well-known monument which the 
Buddhist pilgrims visited and which was actuatly built hy 
Kanishka, namely, the temple now discovered in the ruins of 
ShajikidberL 

This little fact, added to a certain number of others, tend 
to show that the Vinoya of the Mula Sarvastivadis underwent 
a kind of redundling about the beginning of the Christian era. 
The word dinara ” which implies Gra-co-Roman influence, 
has been already pointed out. 1 have aiso shown in the 
incorporation in the Vtnoya of some of the stories of 
Aahvaghosha. When discussing the actual date of the 
king Kanishka we may say that the mention of his name 
carries us to the same period. 


APPENDIX IX. 

THli MEDICAL SCIENCE OF BUDDHISTS, 


I he celebrated Bower manuscripts were found in a 
Buddhist 'tufa in Kasbgaria, They were probably written 
by Hindu emigrant*. They are in the Indian Gupta characters. 
Ori paleographies I grounds they should date from 450 A. D. 
The material on which they are written is birch-hark which is 
cut into long strips like the palm leaves of southern and 
western India. The manuscripts embody seven Sanskrit 
texts, three of which are purely of medical contents. The 
fiMt medicinal work contains an eulogy on garlic and various 
recipes especially for eye diseases. The second, which | E 
a much more voluminous work and is entitled the AWm/toi* 
or die quintessence, treats in fourteen chapters of powder 
butter decoctions, oil, mixed recipes, clyster, elixirs, a P hro- 
disiacs, ointments for the eye, hair dyes, of *** 

bitumen, plumbago, and care of children. The third work 
con tarns fourteen prescriptions i„ seventy-two verses. 
Tho Sixth text, which is a charm against the bite of a cobra] 
has also a medicinal character. The language of these 
books is more archaic than that C&amh and s*hn«*. 

f ° wc thc dKI Phcrment anti translation to Iloemle. The 
Same scholar has been busy with another work relating mostly 
to Indian prescriptions or medical formula and which is even 
more ancient than the Bower manuscripts. J n the text 
repressed by the Macartney manuscript, written in 350, and 
which ts a paper manuscript unfortunately in a bad state of 
preservation, tre come across several familiar herbs like ar ka, 

* rir ‘T iind 11150 Z°' d ' silv ^ Iran, copper and tin. The 
great importance of the Bower manuscripts for the history of 
Indian medicine lies in this : that they fKaitivdy establish the 
existence cl the medical Science of the Indians as early as in the 
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fourth and fifth centuries and puts an end to the scepticism 
regarding the trustworthiness of the Arabic sources touching 
upon diem. The principles of the three fundamental humours, 
that of digestion, that of the influence oj the seasons, the 
forms of medicinal remedies, the names of the diseases all 
appear here just as in the later works, while many of the 
longer. prescription s in the Bower manuscripts appear in their 
entirety in the better known medical Sam Anas* U is note* 
worthy that quicksilver, opium and small-pox arc not yet 
mentioned. 

These Bower manuscripts come to us from the Buddhist 
source as is most clearly shown by the sixth and the seventh 
texts which several times make mention of Bhagava, 
Tathagatha, Buddha and so on. Vagubata has traces of 
Buddhistic propensities which explain its transplantation 
to Tibet as well as the complete absorption of the 
Indian science of medicine by that country. The Tibetan 
system of the science of healing can be traced back 
only to Buddhist medicine 'Hie exhaustive accounts of the 
Buddhist pilgrim Using (67 1-635) on the then condition of 
Indian therapeutics including medicinal herbs, the three 
fundamental principles, diagnosis, fasts, etc,, accord not only 
with the contents of our standard works like Charaka and 
Suskruta as well as the Bower manuscripts ; but the Chinese 
traveller’s account includes extracts from a sermon which is a 
mfra dealing with medicine ascribed to the Buddha himself. 
The Buddhist king Buddhasa of Ceylon in the 4th century 
cured the sick, appointed physicians with fixed stipends, 
established hospitals and wrote the medical manual called 
Sant.'iinsanjiJAa. Char aka is reputed to be the body-physician 
of Kanishka, but whether it was the celebrated physician or a 
namesake of his is hard to determine. Nagarjuna too lived 
about the same time. Besides being credited with Several 
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mct?ical treatises he is Utc reputed compiler of an edition of 
S^rutn to whom also h ascribed a medical formula nn a 
piNar in Palaliputra. The hospitals with physicians for men 
and animals founded by King Aaofca in die third century 
are well known. A good deal of medical knowledge is 
rev cukxj by the Pali AfaAavagfa. it refers to eye ointments, 
nose cures, oils, butter decoctions, to/« stalks, mjnabolams, 
salts, assafutida, cupping, diaphoretics and even to tajaiitomv 
ct the later works, but to no metal preparations as yet. 
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APPENDIX X. 

THE ABHIDHARMA KOSHA VYAKHYA. 


k is a striking testimony to the genius of Eugene 
Burnoui who examined with profundity the three great 
religions of the world simultaneously, Brahmanism, Buddhism 
and Zm oast nanism. that since 1344 when he wrote his 
Introduction to the History of Indian' Huddhism. still a mine 
of u nan liquated information, very little fresh tight has been 
thrown on the magnum fpus of Vasubandhu, the author of 
Ahhidbarnu kosha and on Yashomttra, his commentator. 
Minayc.iT. Syivain IJiVt, Max Walleser and Vallee Poussin 
have excavated extracts from Yashomilra’s or 

commentary which still exists in the Sanskrit original, the 
imia itself I laving survived to us only in Chinese and Tibetan 
translations. Miimi scripts of the Vyakhya are to he found at 
least in Cambridge and Paris and it would be worthy of any 
patron of Indian learning to secure the services of an erudite 
scholar like Sylvain Levi to prepare a critical edition with an 
illuminating introduction similar to Ilia prefixed to the 
Afankarasutra of Asanga. 

Bumouf calls the Abhidharma kosha an inexhaustible 
mine of valuable information on the speculative side of 
Buddhism. As regards Yashomitra's expository art, an 
example may be interesting : « This is the view of those who 
follow the Abhidharma, but it is not that of ourselves, the 
Sautrantikas. The tradition informs us, in fact, of the 
existence of other works on the Abhidharma like, for instance, 
the Juana prasthana of Katyayaniputra ; Prakaranapada of 
the Elder Vasumitra \ Vijnana kaya of the Elder Devasharma *, 
the DJtarmaskandha of Shariputra* Prajnapti Shastra of 
Maudgalyayana i Dhatukaya of Puma, Sangitiparyaya of 
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MaJia Kushthila, Now what is the meaning of the word 
Sautrandkaa P This ia die appellation of those who take for 
thetr authority the sutras and not the hooka. But if they 
do not take for their authority the hooka how do they admit 
die triple division of the text into sutra, vinaya and Abhidhame 
niakaa? In fact, the Abhidharim ia spoken of in the sutras 
m connection with thy question of a monk familiar with the 
Tnpitflkaa, And this is not surprising since there are several 

! l !f lUt artll3Vini shcaya and others under the heading 
of AbhnlJnutna in which Ahhidhurnia ia defined. To reply to 
ihi* Objection our author (Vasubsuriq) says-. Ahhidharma 
was expounded by Bbag.ivad along with other subjects.' 1 

The text leaves no doubt ns to the meaning of the term 
■ luUAutik.is. It is a designation of those who follow the 
doctrine according to which the authority of the sutra is 


The de„g„a, ion of Vnibhaahik. » no, |„, Sdnfc to 

YtLlZ!7' , “T t " T “<» “he. the Yogaoaral. 
, 1 ,".™ “ «itb the Madhyamikas, one of 

■ha fa. pea, aecta of wbtah we have detailed information of 
a historical nature, the three other* h*:«« e, . 

Vaibhashikus and Yogacaras. ^ Sautrantikas, 

ko9hfl considerable authority 

among all ^ «Jp.u* »«, of the Buddhists since it is 
texts /nd i J a th >C 1 bfge number of elucidated 

the mjr^sz " iied a iike unt ° 

which he give, „f > the indication! 

oommenta % . J ^ T- ^ 9uhiect ^ 

y l *nd thirdly, hn treatment of the subject itsdh 
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As regards the system of Yashomitra, he belongs to die 
superior at hoot ot Indian exegetics, Ec possesses all the 
resources of die Sanskrit language of which he makes an 
excellent use for the elucidation of Vasubandhu’s text. Hw 
glosses are grammatically correct, and philosophically acute. 
In his diction he follows the grammatical school of Panink 
In his philosophy he pursues the canonical sutra texts. Ho 
expressly denominates him sell “ Sautrantika, Jo not 

naturally possess ail the authorities cm which he relies. 
Yashomitra’s labours represent that service to Buddhism 
which is rendered hy the philosophical treatises ot the 
Brali manas to the Vedas which tliey cite at every step. 
Yashomitra assumes the triple division of the Buddhist 
scriptures, —the three Baskets or Tripiiakas. 1 !e refers pretty 
frequently to lost works. To the more eminent of his 
authorities he prefixes the epithet Ary a (noble) or Sthavira. 
(Elder). They were the apostles or the early lathers of the 
Buddhist Church according to the sanctity of their dicta. 
The quotations of Yashomitra are sometimes exhaustive at 
others brief. They witness to his immense reading and 
orthodoxy. A fascinating study is afforded by the com- 
parison of texts of the authorities quoted by Y nshomitra with 
the Pali scriptures, Valle* Poussin has unearthed a number 
of passages of verbal identity. That the strict definition of 
the primitive body of Buddhist scriptures was not rigidly 
adhered to but that the expounders of the Vmaya Sutra and 
Abhidharma proceeded more or less in a general way is 
established by the legend of Sumagadha which in the Tibetan 
Is incorporated with the sutra literature, whereas according 
to Yashomitra it related to the Vinaya. The concord, 
however, between the Sanskrit and the Tibetan is perfect. 

Among the noteworthy Elders alluded to is Ashvajlt, so 
generally to be met with in the Sanskrit texts from Nepal. Wo 
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also come across Dharmatrata and Buddhadeva. Further, we 
encounter more frequently Gunnmati and his disciple 
\ asumitr.i who both preceded out Yasbomitnt as expositors 
of VnsuKtnd Ini's Ahhidharma kboslia, Next we notice 
Samghhhadfa, Hhadanta Shrilabaha, Arya Dharmagupta, 
Acharya Manoratha and Bhadanta Gboshaka, Bhaodanta 
Signifies that the name following it belongs to a Buddhist 
particularly respectable for his learning. And Yashomilm 
thus comments on the- specific Buddhist term; 


“ ^handanta, “P th e text i this is a certain Elder of the 
school of sutras or it was his own name. But Bhagavad- 
visheaha alleges that this title is a designation or the Elder 
I >harmatrata. To this we on our part reply : The Elder 
l)hanmtrata maintains the existence of things past and 
future, he belongs neither to the .school or the sutras nor to 
the school of Darshta* Likas ; (after further elaborate argument 
’ ashonutra concludes) ail this goes to show that Khandanta 
of our text means to suggest a person of die sutra school 
other than Dharmatmta. It suggests a certain Elder or a 
monk whose name has not been specified,” 


There are two or three titles of hooks which 
seem to he of non-Rudd his tic origin, e, g „ Niren rntha 

TT 7 , T F ^ b,y * There is also an 

treads! 10 ^ Shatarudr| y a ofVy asa, no doubt a Brahmantcai 


llCr " tiCal V menti0ned Vashomitra are 
lit 3 ’ ^ UPaU *' 3nJ Moreover he refutes 

\ aifvhcshikas. He admits that the Buddhists were by no 

Anh’? a | IU,mbcr ° ftii3puteJ Philosophical question*. 

tZ ES" “ Cnti0n3 itS Cxi — "ta. unanimity 

the hemani U ^ ailed ' 1 Ie abates, for example, that 

the hemanfa or winter (November-Dwember) is the first of 
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the seasons for all Buddhists. Those schools which he cites 
the most often either for the purpose of refutation or for 
entering his own doctrinal protest are the Buddhists of 
Kashmir and Ceylon and the Yatsiputriyas. The Kashmiras 
are of frequent occurrence. They are stigmatised as Out- 
siders. They fire described as recent arrivals from Ivasbmir. 
But the expression here used is ambiguous, for it may as 
well mean the Westerners. Any way it is clear that our 
book was produced in India and probably in a province to the 
cast of Kashmir In one passage the Ceylon Buddhists are 
thus referred to: 11 The text (of Vasubandhu) says in ,itl iht 
tihsr boekSf which means to say, that in the books of the 
Buddhists of Ceylon and others," From this it is evident that 
the Ceylon nj ia fiu were known to the Buddhists of the north 
and that they were of sufficient importance in the eye of the 
latter to be cited by them. It appears that there were certain 
Yatsiputriyas who were also Madhyamikas. From the fact 
that Yashomitra mentions and combats the views of 
Kagarjuna or Nagascna it is dear that he lived posterior to 
the times of the founder of the new school. The third 
Buddhist Council is referred to as the Triiire** 
Dktffm ammgtam- 

The method of Yashomitra does not lend itself to a 
reconstruction of the text of Vasuband.hu, his own exposition 
being so eo-mingled with the words of the author whom lie 
interprets. VasubandluFs own work was itself in the nature 
of a commentary for Yashomitra states ; *■ Many of the sutras 
have been omitted tt cause die exegesis of the texts lias 
Kn.-n lost and, accordingly, die Master lias written no 
commentary," The Master is obviously Vasuhandbu, 

At the lowest estimate Yashomitra's iy^-Api is a 
compilation of texts and philosophical interpretations. The 
contents of the volume are: The chief diaracteristfcs of 
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beings, of conditions or of Jaws. - for the word « Dharma ** 
signifies all these things ; the senses, the elements, sensation 
and perception] the sequence of acts and effect; the 
affections, hatred, error and other moral modifications ; human 
birth, destiny, the fruit of works, and the passage of man 
along diverse paths of existence ; the various degrees of 
virtue and intelligence to which man can attain in this world ; 
the action of the organs of sense in respect of perception and 
'.lie conditions which accelerate or retard the said action ; man 
and woman considered from the physical standpoint ; passions 
and the necessity of suppressing them ; on pleasure and pain 
and the necessity of breaking away from them for the 
attainment of Nirvana which is the perfection of absolute 
repose | the conditions of human existence and the 
functions ol the organs ; pr^tnUty or action and nirsirtti or 
quiescence; the Various degrees of humanity with regard to 
education and the re lative perfection of human senses, super* 
natural faculties ; the passage of superior intelligence through 
the various degrees of existence ; thedevas and the numerous 
classes into which they are divided ; die infernos and the 
worlds. These subjects, none of which is examined in 
a consecutive methtxl nor in a dogmatical manner, are 
jumbled up and the same matter is discussed in several 
connections in the work. The doctrine of the book is 
manifestly that of the most ancient <chool of Buddhism 
which was atheistic. On the question of the existence of 
it ias a very striking passage which leaves no doubt 
as to the tendency of the work or at least the belief of the 
commentator Yashomitra. It illustrates how the celebrated 

wbw h '-*• ■<- 


„ T 3 * CreatUres m treateJ Mother by Ishvara, nor by 

1 urusha (spirit) nor by PradJiana (matter), If God was the 
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sole cause, whether that God was Mihadeva. Vasudeva or 
another, whether spirit or matter, owing to the simple fact of 
the existence of such a primordial cause the world would 
have been created in its totality at once and at the game time. 
For it cannot be admitted that there should be a cause 
without an effect 5 but wo see the creatures coming into 
existence not simultaneously but successively, some from 
wombs, some from bull?. Hence we have got to conclude 
that there is a series of causes and that God is not the sole 
cause. But it is objected that this diversity of causes Is due 
to the volition of the Deity, who says, Let now such and 
such a creature bo horn, let another creature be born in such 
and such a way.” It Is in this way that is to be explained 
the phenomenon of the appearance of creatures and that it is 
proved that God is the cause of them all. To this we reply 
that to admit several acts of volition in God is to admit 
several causes and that to make this admission is to destroy 
the first hypothesis; according to which there is one primordial 
cause. Moreover this plurality of causes could not have been 
produced except at one and the same time since God, the 
source of the distinct acts of volition which have produced 
this variety of causes, is Himself alone and indivisible. The 
sons of Shaky a hold that the evolution of the world has no 
beginning.” 

This passage is remarkable in many ways. It shows 
how far removed was the theory which it expresses from tile 
pantheistic, naturalism of the Brahmanb creeds. The fact 
that Yashomifcra cites the Shalvites, the Vaishnavites, and 
other theistic schools, but does not combat the later 
analogous Buddhistic creed of the Adibuddha which was 
tantamount to a sort of monotheism, demonstrates die non- 
existence of the said sect in Buddhism in his time. * s These 
considerations lead me to think,” concludes Burnouf, that the 
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work of Vasubandliu (Vasumitra is obviously an oversight 
on BumouPs part) with die commentary of Yashomitra which 
accompanies it, are both anterior in time to die period when 
was established in Buddhism the creed of a Supreme Cod," 
{For attack on (heists see Shantideva’a Bodhi, c. v. p. 135.) ' 

Bend alt (Catalogue of Buddhist Manuscripts, p, 25) 
describing the Cambridge Manuscript of Abhidharma kosha 
Vyakhya by Yashomitra, says that it is an accurate copy. 
The accuracy and the great value of the work may be judged 
from the fact that, firstly, it was the only copy of the work 
existing fn Nepal, and secondly, that the owner before parting 
with it had a copy made for himself. The Abhidharma kosha 
was translated into Chinese in 553 and again in 654, 

The contents of the Vy&khyn are somewhat differently 
set forth by Rajendralal Mitra (Nepal. Bud, p. 4.) 
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APPENDIX XL 

RETRENCH TO BUDDHISM IN BRAHMAN1CAL 
AND JAIN WRITINGS, 

References to the Buddha and his Order are very rare in 
Sanskrit literature, sc scarce are they that though HoJtzmatui 
(Geachiohte und Kritik ties Mahabharata, p. 1 03) has collected 
a few passages in which Buddhism is referred to, he is 
inclined to believe that the Brahmans deliberately effaced ail 
memory of the Buddha, appropriating to themselves all that 
was convenient in his particular teaching, fit all Ramayana 
the Buddha is mentioned in one place only which, however, is 
regarded as an interpolation by Schlcgel and Weber, There 
is scarcely anything specially Buddhistic in the 20th chapter 
of Shankaravljaya which is devoted to Buddhamatanirakarana. 
The Sarvadarshana Sangraha gives but a belated version of 
Gautama's doctrine. 

The IlarshacarUa (p. SG3-6) has naturally more references 
to Buddhism because king Marsha was partial to the faith* 
But the particular passage which 1 have in mind I am inclined 
to look upon {with all diffidence) more as a derisive allusion than 
appreciation of the doctrine. The three refuges are mentioned 
as having been resorted to by monkeys \ the law as being 
expounded by Afayanai, and it is the owls which repeat the 
Bodhisatoajaiaka while the explaining of the Kasha is left to 
mere parrots. Here and there, however, we must not omit to 
mention some glimpses of unaffected admiration. “The 
doctrine of Shafeya Muni is the family home of pity/’ fp, £44). 

'* Calm in mind like Buddha himself/’ {p. ES). The Buddha 
doctrine which “ drives away worldly passions ” (text p, 283). 
There is also a reference to the Somarffy ^school in Bana’s 
Kadambari (text p, 106, Translation p. 112). It may he 
incidentally noted that it is difficult to see why Professor 
K. B, Pathak contends that w Bana is misunderstood and 


mistranslated by Professor MacdonnelJ ’’ , when he speaks of 
‘‘pious parrots expounding the Buddhist dictionary." The 
text lias 11 ft jramopasakathish ukaih iapi shaky a i h iskam 
ftushilaih kosh im ta m upfadithadih ihi (Harshacarita p, 3l7ji. 
rhe Kashi is undoubtedly the A bhidha* ttti kosh a of Vasii- 
bandhu ns the learned professor has himself noticed. The 
Buddha is referred to in the Bhagavata puran* (l, 3, 24) and 
Vishnu purana (111, 17, 18) derogatorily. 1 however, there is one 
hook in Sanskrit which treats of tine Buddha and his doctrine 
without hostility or derision. It is the Buddhuvatara of 
Kaherocndra. i lie Sotap.it ti, the Sukkadagami, the An&gami 
and the An hat of the Pali are enumerated and the Saddlianna 
described without animus anti the Buddha is spoken of in his 
favourite role of spiritual healer “ bhavabhishag BhagaVan 
bah has he. (53). I came across more than one MS. of 

interest in this respect in the numerous catalogues of Sanskrit 
I'lSS. in the various ludian libraries, Among the hooks 
acquired for Government by the late Dr. Peterson we notice 
three Buddhist tracts including die tVyay.ibindu //As ( 407 .) M 
regards Dharmottar’s commentary on the Nyayabtndu there 
is the pathetic note by the Professor. Pxamining the Jain 
bliandar he says with reference to the book : It is the only 

Buddhist work in the old library (of bhaminath at Cam hay). 
I have already tried to convey to th; reader something of that 
sense of ruin and desolation which must How into the mind of 
him who, in this empty temple, turn , over these records of 
human faith and love and sorrow. Here in the midst of it all is 
one solitary survival of a still older shade of a yet greater 
religion, a remark as true to-day as it was when Peterson noted 
that the recovery of this book was a new justification of the 
importance which has been attached to these records, as ** it 
is a fresh pledge of the inestimable wealth which still lies 
hurled below (lie surface in India." (p. £3), In the ssme report 
there is a notice of a Jaltu work called the Darsana s*r a 


containing a virulent attack on the Buddhists rh urging them 
not only with consumption of animal food— not a groundless 
accusation— hut also of spirituous liquor which is a calumny 
u idi loc chhorita paktiyam sangha savajam.” A R*dd&mshatra 

is. mentioned by Oppert in his Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India 
{], £914) and a Baudhodhikara of which unfortunately 
there arc no details. The Xfth volume of notices of Sanskrit 
MSS, Calcutta, has a Buddhist work in the index. The 
reference to Volume III, p. 332, shows It to he a boric which 
seems to have four commentaries and super-commentaries on 

it. In the same catalogue there is an Ary a VamnJftara which 
is in the form of a complete Mahnyana Sutra beginning with 
tram may,} ihrutam and ending with the inevitable BkagOBttft 
IhaskiLim aMyaft.nufari (Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 2nd series 
Volume Hi, p. 19). See further the note by Vallec Poussin 
(JRAS 1901, 307) on the Buddhist sutras quoted by 
Brahman a authors. 

The following are further stray references 

"Here now come forward the Mad hyairiikas who teach 
that there is nothing but a universal Void. This theory of 
universal 14 Nothing " is the real purport of Sugata's doctrine ; 
the theories of the momentariness of existence, etc. which 
employ die acknowledgment of die reality of things, were set 
forth by him merely as suiting the limited intellectual 
capacities of his pupils."' Ramanuja on Vedanta Sutras, (SBE 
48,514), 

Kshemcndra in ValLtbhadeva, Peterson’s edition, 
(pp, 26-27.) 

The Buddhist mendicant Dtvaknramitra in Harshacarita, 
Mudrarakshaslia, (Telung’s edition 175.) 

Ashvaghosha, is cited by Vallabhadeva in his Sub- 
hashitavalt (p. 8) where lie is culled Bhadanta. 
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According to Peterson the Chandragopi in VaJIabhadev* 
may be Chandragomi (p, 36.) 


Vallabhadeva hi? many verses attributed to Dharnukirti 
who is called Bhadanta (p. 47). There is another Bhadanta 
oalled Dhiranagafp. 49.); and another still Bhadanta 
Prajighanti (p. 6(1). There is a poet called Bcdhjsattva fp,d-i3f. 
Rah uf aka (p. IP4), ami Bhadanta Sura who may be our 
Aryashum of the Jatakamala (p, 131.) 


Ilte Sharnga-dhara-paddiiati quotes Kshemendra fp„ 95 .) 
Also Dbamiakifti-* one shloka of a Buddhistic flavour (p. 150), 
Bhadanta Jnana-varma fp. 155), Van™* fp. 473) and fp. 515). 
BhadanU-varma fp, 5*2) and Rahulaka (p, 5*7). 


Ihe following Buhdhist works occur ht the Cai*lo?tr> 
C, M^rum of Aufrcehl; BaudMa 

U/ittearai B.tuJJka mafa, BauMa mata dushana. 


* References to Buddhist authors in 
by C. K. N. tnd. Ant. 1913. fp. Sal.) 


Jaitta Literature,’* 


According to Telang Buddhists are not found in Sanskrit 
literature because they are confounded with J&inas. (Te lane’s 
Mudrarakshasa, XVI, XVII). 


A palm leaf MS. of Vararuei’s work is still presented in 
the jam Mato, at Kolhapur in which the grammarian laments 
the rq^tron of Buddhism (See Pathos papers read before 
H. K. A, S, t Bhamaha's attacks on jinendrabuddhi. &c.) 


\ xnashvara-natidi is another writer whose work is 
aho preyed in the same Matba and who sa | ute3 
)l Buddha in the commencement of his work. 
For reconstructions of Sanskrit Buddhist texts from Chines- 
transcription, see Ctae more KuM,i al hymn” by C. K. 

Naranan, InJ. AjiL,, 818 , (pp. 240-L) 


1! A new list of Buddhistic Sanskrit words," by Levi and 
Nariman, Ind, Ant. 1913, (p. 179), 

For Buddhism in Brahmanic literature see the Bhnmati 
of Vacaspati Misra, It is curious that the views regarding 
Buddhism as cited and combated by these Brahmanical 
writers accord with Japanese Buddhism of to-day. Max 
IValkser is inclined to identify the Sangili paryaya with the 
Dham mtaangani according to the tradition of the Japanese 
sect of Kou-Cha-Shu which is based on the Abhidhaima 
Kasha of Vasubandhu. (Die PhiJesoph Grundlage des 
Huddhismus p. fi). 

For Shankara’s refutation of Buddhism see his 
commentary on the Badarayana sutras, II, 2 t 13-32, 
corresponding to pp, P4S-531 in the Calcutta edition. On the 
doctrine of non-ego (see page 74.) For doubts regarding the 
consistency of the Buddha’s doctrine (see page 77). For a 
literal concord of the Sanskrit Abhidharma kosha with Pali 
sources (p. 77) see especially the passages noted by Vallee 
Poussin, Dogmatique Bouddhiquc J A,, Sept.— Oct, 1902. In 
Hiuen-t aatig’s time the Mahay ana was considered identical 
with Shunyavada (p, 102). Specific Mahay aoistic influences 
were already at work in the later Pali literature (p. LI5.J The 
Jnan.1 prasthana of Kstyayad is cited by the Pali school as 
Mahapakarana, e, g„ by Buddhaghosa in his attha saiini 

(p. uej. 

Buddhist materia! is at time to be met with in the Sanskrit 
Keshas or lexicons. 

The following lias been gleaned from the Abkidhana 
San gr aha of the Nirnaya Sargra Press. The Amara Kosha 
naturally has a good deal Buddhistic because the author was 
most probably not a jaina, but a Buddhist. lie refers to 
mithya dr i slut, ashrava sanshraya, chaitya, pravachana, 
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paryaya, Maskari. Trikattda sheiha is also rich In Buddhist 
terminology. It mentions karanda vyuha prajna paramita. 
magadlii, agama, n&aya, Sutra, The A bdMdham Cmtama ii 
J*"” to the thirty-four ja takas, ten paramitas, ten bhuraii 
(stages); bhadanta, bhattaraEti, MaskaH, shwiyavadi, caftya, 
tjhar.i. The Antkarika Sangrahz has avadana ( 1523 ) • 
Karyayanfl and Vararuci (1638); Avafoldta as a synonym of 
the Buddha (1733), * 
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APPENDIX XIL 

NOTES UN THE D1VYAVADANA. 
(By G- K, N.) 


The Dtvyavadana when closely studied will be found to 
abound in expressions, ideas and principles identical with 
those in the Pali Pitakas* This store-house of information 
has been thrown open to ns by various scholars in connec- 
tion with the several problems of Buddhism. And I will give 
here a few points that have struck me in my own study of the 
work. As is well-known and has been proved by mean*- of 
the Chinese version, the Div\ anadana is the Vintiya of 
Sarvustivadi school- The language of the Bivymudma 
though Sanskrit offends now and Lhcn against classical rules 
of Panmi, but " these inaccuracies t like those which occur in 
the Mah&hhatsi&l' may be interesting for the history of the 
language, l.'danam udanayHi is often found in Pali (p. 2)* 
The component parts of the work are oF unequal age* That 
portions of the Divyav^dana are not very old is evident from 
the frequent mention in it of the art of writing, akiharani 
ahhiHkhiiani (p. S)- In this work we often find a record of 
the attacks on Buddhism and the great disfavour with which 
the Buddhistic monks were held among the Brahman a p and 
more espec Sally the Jamas* The general abusive epithets 
are mirndakah j hramanakah (p. 13)* and a manga! ah (p* 39). 
Whether the body of the Buddhistic scripture was originally 
divided into Nikaya ras in the Pali canon is doubtful. The 
older term seems to be ag&ma but the latter does not appear 
after the fifth century as alleged by Rhys Davids. We find it 
in the* A&hi&harma-kmha^vyakhya of Yashomitra* side by 
side with the term Nikaya, The Dnyav&dana more than 
once speaks of the agama catustha^a (p. 17)* Of frequent 
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°“ urrert “ is the term as at f*ge IS. Several important text* 
corresponding to the Pali are mentioned., s haita gB tha, 
mstnigatha and the arthavargiyani (p. 20). According to 
the A&hmarmo-J^ha^akkya, • -rtf ********** 
kihuJrake fatkyznte' whereas the correa ponding PaJj 

refcrS t0 the Bookof Eighths (see 
J S ^ P : y4h 5 bat ,ce D ° w ^ illumriutm g recitation 
pnmirnT by Sy'vain Levi J A. 1916, p. 418>. The celebrated 
™ which pulled some scholars tuma u p m the 

,Z J ' " r "* of bK ’ ks ij »t page 35 , 

‘"T Mmregatka, to which tomsponds „ doubt the 

P “" "?*•' **• »«4wt. and the 

The corresponding p a || 0 f ...... 

la obvious (p, BS). That not onlv ■ - * 

Pali but it u wi, n h 1 not onJ y wiurtjHfl as m 

■ l the parvnin^na was to be attained in thia life 
isaeen from the exhortation to Purna* r, _ 

urna i Gari’frt hvam Furti i 
meetra hmas/am^i aikn* , a . 

f- s9 >- «**• or hw^ita 

° r s7, % 

<* L, JZZZSZZ** Pr ° hihi ' ' hC Ml ^ 

« 4 I«M , *— “ ,«* 

52, M). The fo raula> <»• 8?, 

sttfcUj , 
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Bhikshu to the world, which is, however, permit tel both in 
practice and theory m the Pali canon. That the Divyavmfona 
ia a i riwtya is seen again irora eiai firakaranam bhikshavo 
bhag&vata arocayabti (p, Bhagavan aha ; iasmat 

anujiinairii. Src. (p. SB). This has an exact counterpart in 
Pali almost in every satin. The Buddha was given various 
offerings during his lifetime including lamps of which we do 
not meet any mention in the Pali (p. 80), iailssya stokam 
yacayittsa pradiparn prajssalya bhagavaiah catskrame dattah 
(p, 9D). Cankrama, of course, is the path in the monastery up 
and down which the monks walk for exercise, Civarapinda- 
paia shay ana asana gfana pratvaya bkaisho/vsi parishkara 
are the same as in Pali (p. 91). In Buddhistic text as a rule 
the Kshatriya takes precedence of the Brahmana, but in one 
place in our book we find i Bhagaran bhikshagana 
parivrUti hhikihusangho puraiknlah j -tjntbdhuiaht'a t&rarasfi 
mvaiiiAiriawg Bra&mana gn iAapafi bMhh^awrdkiim (p* S3)* 
Bhqgomfa It sham &ihtivfirr*nkyam ftratriJ tma jtta/Pii ladrhhi 
dh$rm&dtsh\ma krila yam xhru h'\i f is a literal translation 

of the original stock on which Pali also has faithfully 
drawn. We have some passages about the arts and 
crafts of old India and the general culture of a wealthy youth is 
described at page 10a The great influence of the tenets of 
the Buddha and (he corresponding fear among the Brahmans 
of the spread of his doctrine of celibacy is perpetuated at 
page 12S. 1 1 ere is the clear echo of the opposition offered to 

the Buddha whose gospel was not promulgated so smoothly 
and without restraint as may be inferred from the majority of 
the Pali hooks, in which sermon after sermon ends in the 
conversion of thousands of human and non-human beings; 

KtmhUahm df<a*v shniman* Garitamvik Jtarvtt, ttjpi pruvrafiiv 
yuyam api pnrrdjitah hhiMactfruh (p. 1-6), We also sec 
further the door being closed in the Buddha's face. Once 
more the Vinaya rule : dram Mar mm m dtthaya *p t 
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Mai* itikMh, mnJhah t ,ihapatik kath^ti B^gam 

BAw ofi* gw*. , u< h sterkara, pnakani 
Ut, (p. 130 ), 1 hus we fin-J here that there were certain ahtb 

“ ,iJ ‘ tMa The peculiarity of Praiyeka 

. I3 mentioned (p. 133), The Buddies smile and 

WS^Wx (p. 133). There « the complete list of 

Wh ° ™ rC lhE -^-porarfcs 

, Huddha .whom we .so often meet with in Pali, (for 
nee. in the Sre . lmtJil/a ^ ^ ^ jy^L* 

Z'T‘ Id T V ' ‘ M ' ,a ' /ipUf ™> A &* A %iudh* 

A 4 h ‘tyan.i an a A wgrantka . JnviitptUra (p, 143 ), 

_i b T““," rrc!S T udia,i ™ "f «y dch* to KMoh th C 

spjritrabam or rraraolM. „„„ 

ZZ 77 fcC - * m ° n ,,B «“ tBge « Snd 

A clew polemical Kn , v,f [he 

M found to the „ placed io the dl of the Buddha ■ 

The ean.e Jlory 

r jr*- lt^T.fTSSL«i 

summed u p j n the fallowing k n , >, 
ic,(p. 175), is pure Palism. Theten f/' 

f^r t fo ; n t3^ 

jm± r, 0n th e unlortumte victim, (n, I 90 I 

— " -4 ? rTA 1 
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according to Edmond*, has a parallel to the Eon of the New 
Testament, But the whole passage beginning with yismi* 
HodAiiuiya at page 2C4 lias a parallel in the Mahay situ 
(l^MO) and in the Afajjfhitna n? v:t ■- (III. 25]?) lumdtwum 
/rfnf pitakani adfttta*i\ (p r 258), The ninth story b 
specially worth studying because of lLs delineation of 
2<V7-19 Jaina hostilities. At page £58 we have a list of the 
Buddha's principal disciples, most of whom arc to be found in 
Pair, Z) iz mi Anya/a hatindiny^ Ai&vaji^ Kashyapa Mafmnmm 
Rh adifia } Shartpulrrti Maudgniyay^fJ^ K i shy tl p 37 tsMs r 
Pitrxa. The stock pass *age describing the up- bringing of a 
noble child found so often in the rfvxdma sfiatola as well as 
in the Pali occurs again at page 27 h A testimony to the 
terror of social excommunication occurs la the threat : JVocei 

1 ^am ivam jn tf/madhyai fp, P72J. There h a 

highly important reference to the i ikom'm or Thera vada 
school and to their $uirnK toj, In fact there seems to be a 
direct quotation from the Pali work* Tat fa i stAavirairnpi 
tipanibbhadh am (read so with Oldenherg a^ against the 
meaningless “ upanirbadham ** of the text p 274)* There is 
a distinct prohibition of cultivation of miraculous powers as is 
kid down in Pali - A r t j hhi,<vhuna agtgriktisya purastei rdht'r 
vfdurihayifavya^ darshfiyali jt tfsara rJmvaii % (p, 270). That the 
BivfQvadtiua is nut the original book but a compilation from 
various sources is evident from many pLoces especially from 
tska £va gfmtthQ viii&renfi katiavjkhi (p, 285) fc Almost every 
Pali Smtftwta begins with the formula evam m stdam f about the 
suspected antiquity of which attention has been drawn by 
Kern, The 20th chapter in fact commences with warn maya 
ihrutam l (p. 230) More reference to writing and fipi } 
(PPh 300301,) An easy way to salvation seems to have 
already taken root in the minds of the Buddhist community 
even in the lifetime of the Buddha, A candidate for salvation 
being advised to undergo the pravrajvn inquires) ary a him 
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.1 T k ,7 “‘- and '* X»m*m 
r..„ Th,. candidate objfca, „J 1 , 

" 7*f ' tntmrata 

BH-' l Z * 

IP S'* T7..K «“>*■““**•** fc, 

££ strr'sr.r ,,o - y * 

Angntijnnit Th • 7* ' calltain9 allusion to the 
7 , .7^ ! ’™P al ■S''»W» of the Buddhist 

of **>n, m Ti h 'mImT Sarae story, and mention is made 

-S2 s? tz 

^ngharakshiia makes « of "*»* 

saaaHSS'^s: 

both Pali and „ou.Pa,j sshw| , h ^owletlge of 

lead to fcUvatfan, being- too J ?, as Jmpo3sfbte *» 
were in fact scandal and f u P , . T IuXunous - People 
characteristic of the objection ^ ’° 3tlJe satfre is again 

which were considered to be not* l ^ n ^ tf ‘ :ea of BudJlusm 

a^tie life : Uh^ a „„ a \ , ufficient1 / ^'£Tid to suit an 

* ami{a **Vt<im Siafygtte r'wXjv^ pr * th * Sap: ' Mla ‘* l*dhuyi- 
i>U'ttuig<trc (p. 420), Tlic imrv'rt' >S ’ a *°yadil*/xz’tf JlnMraA 

” ******* «* 
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animosities arc further attested to in the 20 th story, where we 
are told that a certain Jaina scandalised the Buddha by drawing 
the picture of the Buddha in the act of making obeisance 
to the Nirgrantha fp. 427). That India was not altogether free 
from religious persecution is evident from, some of these old 
legends themselves. About Pushy amitra it is stated that he 
proclaimed; yo na shramufunhir^ ihm'tiij taxyaMw dir.ant 
sfiashtam dviyami ( p. 434.) The Shadvaigiyas, who are the 
constant instigators of mischief in Pali, occur in our book at 
page 439* The 36th story furnishes another example of the 
difficulties which the Buddha had to encounter in the 
propagation of his gospel. A certain Bhikshu repudiates (he 
teaching and the discipline which he had received from the 
Buddha and severs Ms connec tion with Buddhism in these 
terms: IdancAn te patram x iJancha ctv&ram i manta sfirpi r *im 
sviyamewi dh^rayo fp. 526) Though the first line does not 
seem to have come down to us correctly, the manner of the 
Brahman and his contemptuous repudiation of Buddhism 
leave us no doubt of his meaning. There is another suira 
vis w En&i/iau su/ra, quoted at page 524. Certain portions 
of Divyavadox* are of late origin, one of which is the Soth 
story* There we find the Buddha's discourses were not only 
committed to hooks, but that even women, rah an pr. dipma 
Buddh&uacamm paihanti (p* 682)* The Several portions of the 
scripture and the doctrines mentioned in the 37th story are 
interesting in that some at least of them have no 
corteapondence in Pali (p, 548)* In the same story we have 
reference to il sharirapuja ” or relic worship and the erection 
of stupa over the relics, (p. 551)* The general Pali formula is 
“anaityam, dukham and anatma/ 1 but we find in the 
Dmavadana the fourth factor added, shunyata tp 

(p. 563), 
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Note to p- t. 

Formerly the mixed Sanskrit was called the Gat ha 
dialect* -Senart ]A 1882, xix, 238 ; 1886 viii, SIS ; Kern SHE 
21, xiv ; Buhler Kp. I n d. 1, 1532, 239, 377; Ep. fiid. U, 34; 
Hoe rate and Bliandarkar, ind. Ant* 12, hid* Ant. 17, 1833, 
p. 36 ; J. Wackemagel Alt. indische Grammatik, xxxix. 

We owe our first knowledge about this literature which 
is principally found in Nepal to Brian Houghton Hodgson 
who lived in Nepal from 1821 to 1313 and distinguished 
himself equally as a statesman, geographer, zoologist, 
ethnographic t and investigator of Indian languages and 
antiquities. Through his instrumentality numerous Buddhist 
manuscripts were deposited in the Indian and European 
libraries especially in Paris, where they were examined by the 
eminent scholar Eugene Hurnouf (Introduction a la hjstoire du 
Buddhisms Indian, 1876). About Hie time (1371) he was 
making such important discoveries relating to our knowledge 
of Buddhist literature, the celebrated Hungarian Alexander 
Csoma de Keros who had made the journey from Hungary 
to Tibet on foot, started his enquiries into the Buddhist 
literature of the latter country. Shortly after him George 
Tumour attacked the Pali literature of Ceylon. Rajendralal 
Mitra reported on the contents of numerous Buddhist. 
Sanskrit manuscripts in his Sattikril-BuJJhist Liieraiun of 
Ntpah 1832. C. Bendnil gave us hi9 catalogue of Buddhist 
Manuscripts in Cambridge, 1938. 

The Tibetan translations of Sanskrit books arc described 
by Korea in the Asiatic Researches, volume 20, 1936, and 
by L. Peer Atutales du Musee Guimet, 1983. The principal 
work on Chinese translations from Sanskrit is Bunio Nanjio’s 
Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, ibS?. (Wintcrnk*.) 
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Note to p. 5. 

“OUTLINES OF MAHAYANA BUDDHISM. 

(Bv T, Suzuki.) 

The first S/rLkiAa forbids the killing of any living Being 
but the BoJhhattva Joes not hesitate to go to war, in case 
the cause he espouses is right and beneficent to humanity at 
large (p. 71). rt 

rile two kinds of knowledge or truth distinguished by 
the madhyamika philosophy (p. 95, p, 97, p, 10 1> 

The completely neglective nature of madhyamika is 
illustrated by the opening Sutra ; 

There is no death, no birth, no destruction, no persistence, 
no oneness, no multitude, no coming, no departing (p. 103). 

The emperor of China in S3ri, liaving become a devout 
Buddhist, turned to the founder of the Dhyana school in 
China and asked, “1 have dedicated SJ many monasteries, 
copied so many sacred books and converted so many psople j 
what do you think my merits amount to?" The master of 
□hyana replied 44 no merit whatever " (p, 104). 

The Surangamasutra was translated twice into Chinese 
and once entirely transliterated {p, 157 ). 


note to p. 5. 

The Atmavada or the theory of the soul is sometimes 
proclaimed by the Buddhists themselves apparently without 
their bemg conscious of the gross contradiction' which it 
involves to the,r cardinal principle of philosophy. It is related 
m our Tibetan sources derived from India (VassifcfD 57V 
that towards his end Dhitika convened the priests m thc 
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kingdomof Miru to an a^,‘mS!y to condemn the doctrine of 
a certain Vatsi who asserted the reality of the soul. It is 
the same Dhttika who came from Ujjayini and succeeded as a 
teacher I'pagupta, the reno wood contemporary of Asoka and 
the head of the elders at the Council of Pataliputra and a 
contemporary of King MUmda of Baktria. Hence the 
recognition of th? an atmivaii as decisive for adherence to 
Buddhism must hive been set up. — N. 


Note to p. g. 

DIE PHILOSOPHI5CHE QRUNDLACIE DBS ALTEREN 
BUDDHISMOS. 

(Bv Max Walleser.) 

Walleser divides the development of Buddhism Into three 
stages the first is the primitive realistic Indifferentiam, the 
second is idealism or nihilism, that is the Shunyavada. which 
is associated with the name of Nagarjuna, and the third 
subjective idealism of the Vijnmavadis which is attributed to 
Asanga, the brother of Vasu bandit u. 

The passage which yields this remarkable information is 
found in the fifth chapter of the Sandhi Nirmocana (Tibetan 
and Chinese translations) (p. 4).— X, 


Nate to p, 7, 

Latitavistarn translated by Foucaux. Senirt has 
discovered a bark manuscript in the Punjab containing an 
arithmetical treatise in the gaihn dialect which shows that it 
was at one time a literary language <p. 3). According to 
the Mahavansa the original scriptures of Buddhism were in 
verse, (p. 4).—*N, 


L 
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Note to p, 6, 

International Congress of Orientalist. a, Paria 1394 , 

Sanskrit- Buddhist manuscript from Burma describing 
Buddhist cosmology according to the Mnhavam school by 
Herbert Baynes (p. 127). 

Notes on ihc Pancakrama by Vailee Poussin (p, 13?) and 
the same look report PaJi in script ions from Magadha or Behnr 
by Lee si Benda]], The Ashatamahashri Oiaitaya stotra of the 
King I Jarsha ShiladJtya is given in the Chinese text and the 
reconstructed original Sanskrit by Sylvain Levi (p, 183)b— X. 


Note to p, s t 

au 3apon hy 1 Dautrra "’ R,,R * 

Ok ^bearing count*. <« probably 

Uv ^^'T »-*-h Sco Sylvain 

Lai in the foreword to a Very interesting Study ofhis ' nuon 

p. lU ' °“' hC Bu<Ulu in •>“ North West India (JA 1914, 

Hrt^XSjAWle ,r F« £3?*** b 

story of the itr . °'"gour version of lire 

Zt^'f ™" C3C ^ >■ *■+ : Jt. d 

number of r ^ T h ”T*’ *“ ^ is * ■«"»* 
the SUediao,. „ A , 9 “™ ”"«"■<*« Nsstorhm. and 

these Zoroastrian texts in Chinese ‘ " tt^ aI ‘try of 

For the .Sanskrit t«t ,f a t" “ m a Luf£> r ea n translation ? 

— * £:?& 
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Note to p. ii. 

mahavastu, volume i. 

The fill title of the bool; is given at page 2 which may 
be translated : —The Mahavastu section or the Vinayapitaka 
of the recension of the branch of the Mahisamgliikas called 
the Lokottaravudis of the Madhyadesha. Brahman hospita- 
lity, the story of Malmi (p, 307). Example of the Sanskrit 
restitution of a Pali form (p, 2, line Ifk) Textual resemblance 
with Lalitavistara (p. 223, line 6). — N. 


MAHAVASTU, VOLUME II. 

Shady side of Buddhist character, history of Shyama 
(p. G8J.-N. 


MAHAVASTU, VOLUME til. 

Example of superiority of the Sanskrit (Mahavastu) texts 
to the Pali, (p. 13 L), Example of Pali tradition interfering 
with the text (p. 401). Example of the Sanskrit (Mahavastu) 
text being superior to the Pali (p, 417), — N. 


MAHAVASTU. 

Professor Windisch has discussed the sources of 
Sanskrit Mahavastu (Ed, Senart) in a special monograph 
Die fompmthi* dtt Mahavastu (Leipzig, 1303) which furnishes 
us with a series of Pali parallels to Sanskrit Buddhistic 
writings. The Mahavastu is a portion of Vlnay apt taka 
according to the recension of the Madhyadeshikas belonging 
to the Lokottaravadi sect of tlie Mahasangikas (Arya 
Mahasanghikanam Lokottaravad inarm lladljyadeshikanam 


m 

pithcna vinaya pitakaaya mahavastuveadi Vol 1 n ;i 
*“**■* -**• the .,]«« Mun ^‘ rf 
S™ Mia from Kamboja and Gandhant in the West to 
7 ^ . and An ^ in tbe f Anguttaranikaya Tikanipata 

I ' .I \ In ‘ nWll ^ raph WC find a "umber of interesting 
P^kis. rfaeuauaj Pali famrfatf admission to Uie Order 
^ in the Mahavagga (t, G, 33) runs as Mows : 

“ Labheyyaham blunte bhagavato santike pabhajjam, 
'abheyani upaaampadan ti, hi bhikkht, ti bhagava avoca 

svskkhaEo dhammn can hr*u m -* - ^ 

ttnialdriyaya ™ h * b **^y*» ™> dukkhas-a 

Phrase0] ^ ia found in the corresponding 
-^nsknt canon as represented i n the Divyavadana JTn. 4 | 
wiule the Mahavastu differs but little from both. 

,,, 'r'r^ ^ ?“ ” 0rk Pr ° fcsaor WnJIsch establishes 

line OwMUmanu issued f rom thc i lahsv _ ^ . 

„ Mah ™W- »ilh the Mahavastu which pjems 1 
,l r " M “ £N 0f "*» WMlity. | t m ., y hco,,,! 
ls the Lai iui via tarn also betrays elo^e 

STtlTu Si!' “ fartl,er ren,DVed *» “* ^tavagga 

£**~ r «jf> 

Sanskrit and . ■ ®" ^P 3 supplied by 

Sanskrit, anu interestingly points out how the transcriber nf 

the manuscript omitted a line owinrr , n , r T rihCrof 

with the same word (p 13 h n ; J ^ ? Imea inning 

, 2“- « «V»i« 

.taihcPahcop^rZat “ * 

more correct one when it Hi a r , nt>t alwa - vs 11,0 

But the Northeru ^ J* *' 1 ™ "" I’iT' 

nucr^one a revision, and has 
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invested the test in numerous places with minor, and in a few 
places with larger, accretions and finally that where the 
positive standard for deciding is wanting the Pali form may be 
adopted as the more probably correct (p. 111). — X. 


Note to p. tg. 

Wiulemitz calls attention to a most remarkable passage 
in the Lolita vis tara (p. 142 of translation) where Gopa the 
ShaUya princess is expected to observe what we should call 
the purdah system, — N. 


The Lalitavistra was translated into Chinese in 537 by 
Janana Gupta } but an earlier translation existed since 305. 
BEFEO 1905.— N. 


Note l« p, a}. 

BUDDHA'S GEBURT. (Birth.) 

Example of Pali anil Sanskrit parallels, 

« 

An instance of words latterly put into the mouth of the 
Buddha which were not uttered by himself (p. 17), Vishnu, 
Shiva and other gods in die older Buddhist texts (p. 32). p a |j 
original of portions of Mahavastu and La? itavi stars (p, 1ST). 
Here wc sec the influence of the doctrine of Bliakti with 
which we are familiar in the BhagaVad Gita and it is prob- 
able that it was the latter work which influenced the develop- 
ment of the Mahayana. Kern's Manual of Buddhism 
p. 122. (p, 4). The expression agj « i occurs also in the 


SOS 


PaH canon, l^baggava; x, 1, 2 ■ G and Cullavagga t, 11, 1, 
(p- 9.) Jataka Mala, edited by Ivem, Harvard Oriental Series, 
Bostpn, 1901, translated by J. S . Spever, 1305. Kern in the 
Ps3t Griia * to Bohffingt 1338. S. d 'Oldenburg, JRA5 1393 
303; Barth. RHIi. isgSjgfiQ: Watanabe, JPTS 1909 K$g 1 J 
MeyerlmrtproditcedfDur tales of the Jauka Mak. Lotos 
\ erlag, Leipmg, (p. 41.)— fl. 


Note to p. 3 j. 

MARA AND BUDDHA, 

i lie Northern hooks presume the existence of the Pali 
texts fp, I), Pali Padhanasutta translated into the Sanskrit 
Lilitavistara. Probability of Sanskrit version being older 
han f ah (p, 40 ) Though the theme may be the same the 
Dityavndana, LdiWrtfc and Nfahaparimbhanasuttaare not 

‘ ’: Ut miJtl!aM >' (p. 41 ). Most ancient 

orri preseru J by Lahtavutara and not by Mahaparinihbana 

ind . 1 !* '■ X4n, t l1c of the reading preserved in Sanskrit 

jtndthe cumipt in Pali (p. log). EjcaiTiple rf a ^ 

Sanskrit translation from Pali (p. 330 ), 


imie lo p, jp, 

I-tsmg m his J^tionary of a thousand Sanskrit-Chineae 
words translate* ih^ Sanskrit l ? 

1905 p. SOI.)— N, ? ***■*•• (MEFfiO 


Note to p. 39 , 

AWAKENING OF FAITH IN the 

By T. Suzl’bi, 


MAH A VAN A, 


wamined wouldprobrtty hf founf^be LX T ^ 

paeudoChnatian element (p, 4 *?.) ^ mih a 
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Suzuki tli inks that there is an abundance of similar 
thoughts and passages in Ashvaghosha and die Bhagavad- 
gita, (p. 44.J 

Kern in his history of Buddhism (German voL 2, p. POO 
foot-note) has indicated coincidences between the Bhagvadgita 
Saddhamia-pundarika. (p, 44.) 

According to Suzuki Ashvaghosha refers to Sukhavati- 
sutras so that the latter must at least be a couple of centuries 
prior to Ashvaghosha, (p. 50.) 

The Laobavatarasutra was translated first into Chinese 
by Bhumihhadra, A, D, 44" ; then by Bodhiruchi A. D. 513 
and lastly by Shikshnnanda, A, D. 700-704. (p. 65.) 

An example of a great solemn vow maha-pr mdhana, 
occurs in Ashvaghosha, see Suzuki (p. 142) : 

“ May my mind be freed from all contradictions, may 1 
abandon particular] sation, may 1 personally attend on all 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, whom 1 shall pay homage to, 
make offerings to, revere and praise, and to whose instructions 
in the good doctrine (saddharma) 1 shall listen; may j 
truthfully discipline myself according to their teachings, and 
to the end of the future never he negligent in self-discipline ; 
may I with innumerable expediencies (upaya) (of salvation) 
deliver ail beings who are drowned in the sea of misery, and 
bring them to the highest bliss of Nirvana N. 


* 


Note to p. 39. 

Some critical notes on Ashvaghosha’s Buddhacarita by 
J, S. Speyer (p. 105, JRAS 1314.) ~ 
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Not* to j>. 39 . 

° f /Vahvaffb03ht * b r VlJyushekhara 

Bhattacharya (p, 747, JRA5 19H,) 


Note to p 39. 


vh U w5 V °, Ukaraf 3 conlem PO^y of Dhannakirtj by S C 
VidyabhushanaORkSp. SCI, Ibl^ * L ' 


Note to p, ^ 7< 

AVADANASHATAKA. 

W. — r 

~r - 

h “ °f «“ Samkri. text hto French.- N. 


Note to p. *,) 


*r I>avimh *>F* variana taha 


AVADANA.KALPALATA. 


U.al^r ££?£ under 
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Note to p, 64. 

L'lNFILUENCE DU BOUDDttlSME, 

(By Nyanatiloka.) 

Do not ho guided by rumours, by that which is written 
in sacred books, by reason or deductions which appear to he 
reasonable or logical simply because of their external 
appearance, by visions and reveries, by the appearance of the 
possible ) do not believe because it is the ascetic or teacher 
who speaks, but when by your personal conviction you 
recognise that such and stich things are bad and to be 
rejected, that they are blameworthy and that they are fit to be 
discarded, that they lead to evil and to suffering, then you 
must reject them. (Anguttara Nikaya Tikanipta R5) (p, 7.) 

Offerings to the dead and the Paritta serviee in Japanese 
Buddhism, Khuddaka-Patho by K, Siedenstucker (p. S5.) 

Classical example of ancient Buddhist adjuration hymn 

fp. 29.)— N. 

Note to p, 65. 

SAMGlTl SLTTA. 

There are three sorts of weapons : — The weapon of what 
is heard of the Tipitaka, the weapon of quietness 
fKayaviveka : Solitude, Cittaviveka : detachment of the mind 
from passions, and upadhiviveka : nirvana) and the weapon 
pertaining to wisdom.— N. 


(Note to p, 79,) 

On the Avatamsanka and the Mahasannjpatta see 
Sylvain Levi Notes Ch incises sur L’Indc, (BEFEQ IS 05 .)— N\ 
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Nate to p. 8i. 

On the Patra or die Bow) of the Buddha destroyed by 
l itm Mihira Kula, ( BEFEO 1805, Ip. 


Note to p, Sp, 

MADHVAMAKAVATARA. 
(Ut C s iandra r t r ti .} 


Translated fora .he Tibetan by Vallee .Pnnaain 
nlii won, volume LL No. 34. 


Le 


The celebrated shloka naayabhasaya tnlecehah ahakye 
e ■ ajtiumyathana lanltilam rte loltalt caltyo grahayititn, 

his eaLTv^l “ Aoadmu 1,ro( "»r K. I Pathak in 
e^Tdefi V ^ Pl “ njaIi s > "“*■ » remarkably 

and hi. ! N h >- °*> “"‘“Wat writers Jayaditya 

and hja commentator jineudrabudJhj._N, * V 


Note to p* go, 

MADHYAmiKASUTRAS. 

With Candraktrtjs Commentary, 

Comparison of the Chinese and the Pai; f , 

V 1, d Asr "“ nt9 of £ 

h ««W«enn, J the r~- ^ and 0 ! .S kT^ (P ' ^ 

^'ght (P- 268 ), Rejection even of die 1 -' T ** 

VaUee Po u#a j n COfl J tcntl " ^ en « th f e <“*»« path fp, Jf7 0 ). 

sometimes of verbal •» " '' Lilrc f° r paralkls which are 

— 1 ilvr^TatTn ?JrT, “ d r "" Thc 

t PP- 1, 6, 8, 40, *1,47,68, $ 0 _ il5( 
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IBS, £97, "48, £83, 270, £92, 29G, 297, 383,308, 314,301, 
(complete), 335, 345, 349, 354, 355, 381, 382. 3S5, 443, 451, 
454, 4SG, 492, 498, 501. and 501,— On jatakns in the Avaduna 
literature vecS, d 'Oldenburg, JR AS, 1393, 304, and Peer |cs 
Av a dan as Ja takas. JA 1834, 332. Vynkarana or exposition 
is the term used for the prophetic future histories. The 
Avadana Shataka lias been edited by Speyer and translated 
into French by Peer who in a 'Cries of essays (JA 187S-18S4) 
translated and discussed a number of the Avadnnas, 
(Speyer Vol. II, Preface p. XV,) Books in which the Roman 
D inuring is mentioned as the Dinara could not have 
been composed prior to the second Christian century, since 
this coin came to India only through the Greeks. See Jolly 
Rccht, und Sitte (p. 23.) — N. 


Not to p. 90, 

MADHYAMIKASHASTRA OF NAOARJUNA, 
(Translated from Tibetan by Max Wallcser.) 

The older Buddhism was positive interwoven with 
scepticism and a goodly share of mdifTercntism, but the new 
phase which introduced itself as Mahaynna, that is the great 
vehicle in contrast with the older or smaller vehicle of 
i linayana, has by no means all the inner development which 
is easily understood as advanced to the denial of ah 
phenomena, p. 3. According to Walleser the Akutobhaya 
commentary supplies a cue to the terminology and the dog- 
matics of the preceding and contemporary I linayana texts 
throwing light on the obscure relation between the Pali 
Abhldharma and the Abhtdliarma Koslia of Vasubandhu 
(p. IV) 
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Owmg to the perfect precision of the Tibetan translation 
“? the systematic persistence with which it has he Cfl 

^ Z t !u T eXpreS3ione ^*2 invariabW 

k ed h f thc ,an3e equivalents, it is possible almost 
reconstruct m rts literal entirety the original Sanskrit text 
Nagarjuna, (p, V.)— N f , 


( Note to p. 0$,) 

MAMA VAN A SUTRALAMKARA OF ASANHA 
f*"*”* manuscripts are supplied from the nc‘ 

^r e ^ m ^v e r u ^ 

■ nevn^ri aW te , willte : f 

maintained before, the Cambridge edition of the* n£? ^ 

and other texts would have gained in non i u P^ aVadaDa 

% « - P*~ in &S£S£* “ 

Lw Mya .ha Devnagan cdi tiom , CKh , J^ 1 ™" 

gently „ ot takon into 

scholars and vet who .*,_** . v n European 

European odiiors might sti ni u I a/ 11 - 5 ,Gn "^ n Tlle sample of 
and KV . from <Jc,£rl “ t “T ™ng d* I*™ 
m i0 *“**• For * hfcU 

™ empty exercise of dilettantism nJ a hyfl ° mcans 

phiiobgica[ t political, religious and ^ ^ ° Ur ^guistic, 
have regard for the hundreds of mil [fons ot C? We haVc 

are affected by these problems and whose' "[ft Wb ° 

with tlie success of their solution. b 19 


£> B ■: 
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Throughout the text Sylvain Levi notes the numerous 
new words in Sanskrit unknown to our lexicons, indigenous 
or European, which he has encountered in this work. The 
fijture Asanga was first of all known under the name of 
Vasubandhu and his two younger brothers also were 
so called fp. 2), T he Tibetan translation of the 
Sutralankura was also prepared by ,m Indian called 
Shaky aalmha assisted hy Tibetan Lotsavas or interpreters. 
In the text there are trace'- of influence of [he spoken 
vernacular or of some language in which the epithet follows 
the qualifying noun (p. 1?). Mere as in the Divyavadaha the 
language bristles with solecisms and bar! arcus phrases as 
judged by the standard of PaninL Hut the tact seams to he that 
Buddhist .Sanskrit constantly tends to emancipation from the 
innumerable rules laid down by the grammarians and to make 
nearer approach to the spoken idiom. Two or three centuries 
after Asanga the Sanskrit grammar prepared by Candragomi 
marks the capitulation on the part of Buddhism to Brahmanic 
purism (p, IS). As regards the scriptural texts drawn 
upon by Asanga the SamyukU Again a seems to have been 
his favourite. Next comes the Anguttara (p. IS). Sylvain 
Levi holds that Asanga was influenced by the currents of 
foreign religious beliefs having come into contact with the 
professors of Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity and 
Manicheism (p, 18), 

Definition of Buddhavachana (p, !0 note). The 
concord of the Sanskrit texts with I "all is constantly esta- 
blished reference being made to the Pali canon (c, g, page 
186 where the agreement is perfectly literal). How for a 
thorough knowledge of Buddhism is unattainable without 
Chinese and Tibetan may be judged from the French- 
Sanskrit, Sanskrit-French, Chinese-Sanskrit, and Tibetan- 
Sanflkrit vocabularies appended to this book,— N, 


Slo 


Note to p. P7, 

Bans in his ] larahacharita {p. 2G5-G) gives a detailed 
description of the various religious persuasions in hia lime, 
1 fit monkeys who had triken the three refugees of Buddhism 
occupied themselves with the rituals of the Chaitya. Devout 
parrots versed b the Shaky ash as tra* expounded the Khoslm, 
winch was no doubt the Abhidiiarma iChosha of Vnaubandhn, 
while some Mainns after their monastic exercises* the ten 
Sliikshapadas, lectured on the LaWj and the owls recited the 
history of the previous births of the Buddha and the tigers 
under the restraining influence of the teachings of the Buddha 
renounced flesh food.— N. 


Note to p, ^7, 

Etting hausen in his I larshavardhana gives cite Supra* 
hluita-s totra <p. 172) which illustrates the type of Inspiring 
poetry not often to he met with in classical Sanskrit literature 
and which is an index to the piety and fervour of the 
iHihayanistic authors.— N. 


Note to p, io). 

SHIKSHASAMircCAYA. 

I he form of the hook represents a type fa n liar to 
stutow of Indian literature. It is an author's commentary 
on ivanta, or momnml verses written by himself. Ma, ldill / 8 
t«w is that the Mahayaaa writers used passage, „h|bh are 
mtither translated no, adapted from the cor, espoudi™ Puli 

se *n ddi M ‘ hiya T' a ™.n,o 

TT ,. 01 Budd '“ s ‘»- “A curious instance of the 
conscientiousness of something else than Sanskrit as ,I,o 
real underlying sacred language is found i„ ,l„ , 

«=u, n „g at p. US. u, quoKd from tlR va^SS 
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where the conclusion is practically a sentence of Pali, "(p. 
14). blanch! I believes in the cxpertnesy of the Tibetan 

translators. iL When 1 find how wonderfully well even as 
late as the IX th century the Pandits who translated the 
Prakrit Dohakoshas into Tibetan understood the extremely 
difficult forms of that work, I must unhesitatingly reject 
Childers supposition that the northern Huddld-sts were 
milled by ignorance of Pali (p. U). It will be found 
that the confusion of forms is sometimes on the side 
of Pali tradition and that the Sanskrit writing 

Buddhism preserves the etymological one f; (p. 15). Duties of 
married life (p. 78}* Medicine includes use of spells (p r 142)* 
Certain slmtras to he avoided fp* 1 92;* On faith <p, 5). A 
precept which has no parallel in the Pratimoksha as known 
from Pali or as yet translated from Chinese; it illustrates a 
familiar posture for kings and other laymen found in Buddhist 
art as in the Amaravari sculptures (p* 125). Discussion on 
animal Food prohibited with reserve (p, L3 1 and 137), 
Example of the Sanskrit text Iran scribed and not translated 
in the Tibetan version (p. 180), Snake charms (p. Ill), 
Example of a Dhanmi (p. 142)* Buddhist confession of sins 
(pp. IfftVlfil). Traditional list of tortures in Sanskrit and 
Buddhist writers {p. 181), Parallel betiveen Sanskrit and 
Pali enumeration of heretic schools (p, 331)* Example of 
Mantra transliterated not translated into Sanskrit (p. 355), 
The number of works consulted by Shantfcleva is 108*— N. 


Note to p* toi. 

UODH 1C ARY AVATAR A. 

TRA^L AT ED BY 

VALLEE POUSSIN. 

Against the theory of extreme sdbsacrifiee sec the Atma- 
bhava-raksha. 
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The legends of the surrender of his eyes and his children 
by the Buddha are not to he imitated by others, l-tsing 
Ji'wrds, IS A. (p. i 3 ). Buddhist Confession of Sins, (pp. 27-66.) 

Shan tide va speaks at the most with reserve regarding 
me magical formulas which min he held to include Tan tra, 
Bodhi. c. v. 5, 9p, fp. 45 ). Vnllee Poussin differing from 
all attributes only otic text, j utia uumt:, crup to Nagarjuna 
IP* ^S.) 

For the authority on which the Mahayana enjoins 
marriage upon the monks an d the friture Buddhas and 
ultimately leads to the excesses of tile Tamras, see p, 51 , 

The value of force, which does not seem to exclude 
p ) 3icaJ ki-ce, jrfr™ pwamiia, chapter '7 of Bodhi c. v. 


BODHICARYAVATARA SANSKRIT TEXT. 




.terial gifts being surpassed by a 


Example of touching devotional hymns, (p. 4gt) 



Buddhist confession c f ajj 


Sj (p. £9 
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Parallels between JrSodhicaryavatnra atul Svayambhu- 
puran, (p. 72.) 

The aspirant’s desire to he the protector of the poor, 
reader of the caravan, to be a ship or bridge to those desiring' 
to cross the ocean, fp. *i3.) 

Instead of subjugating all sensations it is easier and 
more desirable to control the mind just as it is infinitely more 
easy to protect oneself against thorns etc., by a piece of 
leather required to make the sole of your shoes than to cover 
the whole earth with leather, (p. 1P2). Prohibition against 
suffering discomfort for others, fp, 142). On the theory of 
aiitytiga, Lite contrast with the doctrine of the liirtuyana, 
(p. 283). 

Respect for Hina van a, fp, 14fi). The familiar posture for 
Jaymcn found in Buddhist art and not prescribed in the 
Prattmoksha, fp. 148). 

Anxiety to gain popular favour, (p. 146), 

K&lyarcamitra, (p. 156), 

Recommendation to study the suitras, fp. 159) 

Insistence on the study of Shjkshasamuccaya, fp. 163), 

Authority of Nagnrjuna fp. 164). 

To act up to and not merely to read the scriptures | the 
more reading of pharmaceutical works will not effect a 
patient’s cure, (p. 1667), 

Duty of cheerfulness, (p, 172-3), 

Diverse tortures, fp. 177 t i stq-) 


m 


° f attMka and the 

gion itself. (p, !V 4 ). Causes of want of energy, (p, £44). 

fVtde in being a follower of the Kuddhs. (p. 273 ), 

f ; (L>r wandering without unnatural restraint in 

foreign lands, fp, 2ff7), 1,1 

in the 1 * VU '^ r ‘ f f SUCd Whh the d ^' 3 business, come home 
the evening to he down in kd like the dead, (p. 318 * The 
two varieties of truth, fn sdli f™i .* ’«;*»«> 
nfM-iv-i nr r *i . 34 ^pl^tion of the doc trine 

} ‘ Shwnyuta as b the Hhagavati, (p. 379,) -J*, 


Tipitaka 
may be 


Note to p, iq^. 

t-ANMAN ON PALI RUQfc-TJTLES. 
Budihaghosa fo explaining 22 , how the 
an aggregation of collections fnifava^ u 

regarded as five-fold, says tint ;/ J ■ > ™ Y ** 

s» yutu ; .cl 

proceeds : Apart from the four NiW. ft, ^ ^ and 

the entire Vinaya and Abhidaim* a L ^ m reSt ’ nameIy 
works, Khuddaka patliacic am th* fifteen aforesaid 

continuing ^ The "’ 

apart from these fo Uf Nik:iy f DJ !* / Sa > s 1 “ *^ ld 

Of Buddha other tlian thnV ' e J ' j and 30 forth, the words 
nikaya." (p, 695), ' ^ Cf are held to ^ the Khuddaka- 

heard of the stud^t tnS ~ P ° IyoWyra 5 F * Wc hflv e 

Homeric question, answered that °" thc 

hyIW.hu, by another man oftkJ ^ “* "*"** 

lhc « often the other wav h T fn tndja 

another name “ The Hinrt . . 1S * le ^ame man with 

and works, had the bod habiTofd ™ hlSE0TicaJ Dumonts 
P™> by different ^ one and the same 

Vikrama-arka-Vrkrama-adicva ■ * ,a,nc significance. Thus 

,a ’ ^“-"a'i-Surra.™,;. » So 
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one of the three Elders at whose request Buddhughosa wrote 
the Ja. cm., is called by him (1. 1) Buddba-deva, but by the 
Gnvfl., p. 68, BuddJiapiya.— Unfortunately, litis is true not 
only of men, but also of texts. The Dhammasangam is 
culled Dhantma-sangaha by the great Buddhaghosa himself at 
P. cm. 1. 17 : white in the Rangoon (Mundync ed. of Attha- 
salini, p.' 403, lines 18-19 and J>6, we read Atthasallni nama 
Dham masangah-attl laka t ha, hut In fine 27, Dhammasangani- 
atthakatha. 

The tides of such texts are justly the despair of 
Occidental librarians and bibliographers, who are inevitably 
at their wit's end in trying to perform the well-nigh impossible 
task of making these Oriental books available to Orientalists 
Perhaps we ought not to blame the Hindus. With their 
erudition, profound in many ways, but narrow, they had no 
more conception of the many-sided knowledge indispensable 
for a modern librarian than they had of aerial automobiles or 
wireless telegraphy, (pp. 693, 634).— N. 


Note to p. ro.( 

The Maharatanakuta Dharraaparyaye Kashyapa Parivartah 
has been edited with notes by Baron von Steel -Hols tern. 

(Bulletin of the Imperial Academy of St, Peters burgh, 1909 
p. 739.) — N, 

Note to p. no, 

BULLETIN de L T ACADEMIC d*» SCIENCES. 

Sr, Pktersbl'RCh 
June ij , /£//. 

Notes on the Trikayastava by Baron A. von Stael-Hol stein 
(p. 637). The Hymn lias been reconstructed into its original 
Sanskrit form from the Chinese transcription,— N. 
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Note to p, m, 

S UBff AS ITA-SANQ R A tl A, 

Although as BaniJalJ impa/tiallv nut? it -a ■ . , , 

- * — - * « i 

“ “ ™*™ «*«. i» publication „aa 

W«or, ^"aSlZt 1 ^ "" JCrS,Ml,i "* of th0 

4 dictum i>FNagarjuna T quoted fp floV^T^ 43 

r- Xi ■rrr “ * r :: r r x 

of uoWiaant Btrfdhiam a„j 

s r^r-r ^ 

BudJItiam and „f «|k- ' IcgiLaK Yog^o ^ t 
remains unsolved h.- I k. g ° l,r douht atiJ i 
.^auctS ‘ h 'j! Ubt *W« hf M. Barth, 
By Buddhism. ' PoJLy in Tf " ° l&ii,II >' ““P* 1 
clue aa To huw Buddhism " ^ r,tln £® we have a 

aodfoallvdisnp^red q.T™ *° bc dh " rcdit£:d 

“ ““ * *>~ aa'phSr 

PB«ka,„ even h, great ,i„„ere (9M8;.-“ M J 


(Albert J. Edmund’s work cm /? vv ,, 

C«^/y » invaluable, also f [Vttl *** Chrhiia* 

■Be rtUticaahip ^ lW “ <" 

Volume ,, iK \ ,“1 p!'? n ““ ^triamam, 

p^v^, wts r^^r 5i 
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is assumed also by O. Pfldderer, nit Enfdthnng dts 
Chrisicr.iumu • second edition. Munich 1907, p. 193; also 
Ernst Kuhn in a posteript to the book of Bergli van Eysinga 
(p. 102 ) and R. Pischd (Deutsche Litztg, 1904 September 
Sp, 233$ ff.) who states “ Hie question whether Indian 
influences are to he found in the narrative literature of the 
Gospels can now no longer be denied.’* In diverse points K. E, 
Neumann is of similar views, Rtdtn GtUma Bttdik s HI, 112, 
"58 A, 25 3 A- 259 A, 260A, 364A„ A fort of primitive Christian 
connection is supposed by H. Kern (Deutsche I.itzLg, 1382, 
Sp, 1278) and R. O. Fraitke (Deutsche Littttg, 19D1, Sp, 2757, 
ft). A. Weber (The Greeks in India, S BA 1890, p, 928 L), 
and II, Olden berg, (Theolog. Litztg, 1905 Sp. 65 ff. Am dm 
Alien Indie n (p. 4 “ f.) still leave the question open. Wholly or 
almost repudiating is the attitude ofTAV. Rhys Davids, SBE 
xi, 165 f, ; J. Estlin Carpenter, The First Three Gospels, their 
Origin and Relations, 1890, p. ISO ff., 181, 174, 203, 237; 
E. Hardys dtt Buddhism m ' p. 110; E, W. Hopkins India Old 
and Arw j , p, 1^0; E. W indisch \It\t a awd Buddha , p, 60, *?14, 
315 and Buddha’s Gtbtvh p. 195 ; La Vallce Poussin Revut 
bitiqut 1906, 353 and livuJJhinnt p. 5 \ S. Levi Re vne trUhguts 
190$, volume 65. p. M2\ A. B. Keith, JR AS 19 10, £13 j R. 
Gar be, Oeuisiht Rendon Volume 144, 1910, p. < 3, and 
Volume 149, 1911, p, 122, and C«//ii tit 's, at ,4 Buddhism la 
Christianity i Chicago, 1911 f Edw. Lehmann Buddhism as an 
Indian sect and World Religion Tubingen, 1911, p, 73. Same 
of these authorities deny all similarities others explain them 
without assuming mutual dependence.— -Wincernitz, 


Note to p 126 , 

Edmunds I, 107, 167 ; Luke I, S5 Majjhima Nikava, 3$, 
123, Edmunds L 1 U't and Pischd, Life and Teachings of the 
Buddha p. 26 . sec no dependence here. Edmunds 11, 123, 
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Mark IX, Luke ]X, 30. Ithya Davids Dialogues of the 
Huddha H, 146 1 DuteitLife of the Buddha, p, 2*3. Berghvan 
I.ysmga 21: H'dmurds I, 18 J. The Buddhist legend was 
undoubtedly known in the third century Bi»C. f consequently 
borrowing on the part of the Buddhists is out of question. ' 

Luke II. 41. The similarity j s greater with Ulitavistara 
XI tlmn wth the Nidamkatha (Rhys Davids Buddhist Birth 

& ° r 7“ P ' Jf ’ . Jatnka p> 5% St ' y Kern Der tindJhhmm 1, 39. 
Bergh van tysmga, p. 2B, 

Jatalc, vohamp I, p. Bo, Rh, a David. BudJhm Birth 
h.onc5, p. , 3 : Sej'iie], p. 2B . (Jergli va EpsingB, p. 41 I, i, 

Ntuuann. Sbhe. of the Moeloi ml Nunn, p. Sc$ noai- 

Lehmann Dly Buddhi^riiiis n * ■ 1 

deni! atr-’L' ,p 85 ^ However, the similarity in 

' Str,kl , ng m as the Buddha as well Jesus 

remark upon ivhat in tlieir opinion blessed nt>*a • t 
Wlntfirmu. Messed ness consists of.— 


NuU to p, §2j m 

l t iJ UlllL lV ’ ‘ 5 Mirk 1 13 ' Ma i> hima 36 5 Edmunds 

t,* h S5S - 

P. 90) is altogether a late work. & (Lehmann 

Edmunds 11, 257 , JatateNr. l9 P ,Matth. XIV 24 ■ IWh 
van tysmga. p. 45. Carpenter First Thr*> tzZ 'f * B S 
Garbe Contributions, p, W , Leh ‘ Thn * p. 2C3> 

H^ruh^teT 4 ‘ ’ ^ “ 

*** Bergh 

metaphor of the born blind <j ohn iv\ t, 3 ' COmparcs «w 

Ijohn IX) with the Saddharim, 
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Neumann, Songs of the Monks and Nani, p. 359. There 
is a greater similarity between Match. XVII, 19, where there 
is mention of the removal of the mountains by faith and 
Angattara nikuva. VI, 24, where it is said tiiat the monk by 
means of his meditation can split the Himalaya. Edmunds 
11, 40.- Winternitz. 


Mote to p. iaft 

BUDDHIST TEXTS IN JOHN BV EDMUNDS. 

On the 26th of August in the Eastern Communion and 
on the 27th of November in the Western we have the singular 
spectacle of Catholic priests commemorating the Hindu 
thinker as a Christian saint.— N. 


Nute to p. iso. 

Khuddakapatho VIII translated by Winternitz, Rel. 
Lesebuch, p. 27 p, see Edmunds I, 222 . Lehmann Der 
Buddhismus, (p. 92.) 

Hergh van Eysinga, p. 77 ; Edmunds I, iii to 164. On the 
other hand it is less probable that already in the first century 
Christian ideas should have penetrated India, j. Da hi maim 
(Indisc he Fahrten, Volume II. ICO, 129, 152 j The Thomas 
legend) would have it that the Acts of Thomas rest on n 
historical basis, that already in the first century a Christian 
mission was operating in northern India and that the 
Mahay an! Stic Buddhism developed under Christian influences. 
Winternitz is inclined as little to agree with that argument 
as with that of Gar he (Dcu tsehe Ruud Buddhistnus, 38* p. 76,) 

According to Winternitz the Acta of Thomas only demon- 
strate that at the time of their composition, the third 
century A. D.. Christians had penetrated to Gandhara. 
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Bergh \ jn Eysinga, p. f *l. and Garbe Contributions, p. 19. 
Already .n 1762 the Augustine monk Georgias indicated that 
there were reports about the Buddha in Tibet similar to those 
rebtmg^o the five year old Jesus in the Gospel of Thomas. 

^U Onrady the Coapej ot Thomas, Theological Studies 
and Criticism, Gotha 1903, ( p , 4o3i) 

II Jt™ MuTI r rj E ** B3W IItf M33 ’ f F ««w* LaEitavistara 
, M cites a few passages from which it would appear that 
^author had received the stories not ml y from the mouths 

I , L pco ^ who had ^oaght them from India hut that he 
had even the text of the Lalitavistara before him. 

m {' h \ P °* U £ UCSe n ^do Cento com- 
rw a WjD ' ephat k & nd »ith the KuJdha legend 
*I L f Lahoulayein the Journal 

tdd^ori i rL ?' a9SCrtCd **** -t rime the 

“iK'Sjart ? c Kh re h?st ^ thc 

Kuhn is of opinion that the author u't^ef in a^fr^w ^th 

SS: 1 tvir .* ?• 

Arabs, volume lil, 139,5, ^.souvnageu 

brought the ^ ^ tanicJli ^ who &st 

LeCoq. (SBA, 19®, p . l£ l hu ' “ Sl,rmi3ed b 7 

romance must have been only a Chris t ' C ^ ° f *** 

contained in the hook are Christian ^ ^ J<Ktrioea 

^ WC ** as the C ° Uld “ 

*bi-h goes to", r Buda^arf T< ^ * J udsaf > 

Syriac an d Pyhavi j w h ' ^b.sattva. I„ Arabic, 

IWlam b Cal]fid i" Arabic Bakuh^™^ ^ “f 

un acc °rding to Kuhn 
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is traceable to Bhagavan. Bur lam and Josaphet already 
appear as saints in the Catalogue Sanctorum of Peter de 
Natali bus who died about 1370. 

Angelo de Gubernatis and A* Oblonsky (Le Prince 
Skid hart ha. a drama in five acts. 1*99) liave dramatised the 
life of the Buddha. Max Koch. Studies in comparative 
literary history, volume II It p. H2. Most remarkable are 
Buddhist tales by Paul Dahlke, 1 9C A. — W i n terni tz. 


Mote to p, 130. 

A note on Balauhar wa Budasef by G. K. Nariman, Ind. 
Ant. 1913, £52.— N. 


Appendix i. p. 161. 

To Professor Hermann Olden berg we owe a Study in the 
Hiarory of the Buddhist Canon (Gottingen 1912) in which the 
comparative value of Pali and Sanskrit sources is examined 
in most minute detail, parallels between the two being 
instituted at every step. He admits that the Pali test is a 
translation from the Magadhi original (p. ti l). He examines 
the Divyavadana, AvuJanasha taka and the recently discovered 
fragments of the Sanskrit Canon. He is unable to decide 
whether some of the divergences manifest between the 
several recensions go back to the Pali redactors of the 
Mag ad hi original. 

Al tho ugh Olden berg is inclined to the Pali school and his 
two masterly dissertations are partly directed against Sylvain 
Levi's essay, he impartially indicates the passages where 
Pali is corrected by the Sanskrit-Chmesc tradition. An 
instructive illustration is given at p, 172. It is a question of 
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the four Bmhniam-ga^f. The Pali has “all the creates 

are ignorant hence the companion” the Chinese on the 

er and gives ■ do harm to no creature." The Pali text 

'! Evid * nt] y ™ see that the correct text 

rtould be Avajjha , and as a mMcr * fat 

5X"?.*— ^ " <■— ** -■ * the 

.ra,»bZ 2"T5 a r “ r ' hCr ’ " th ' bMia of CUnue 

jj ' ‘" V| Greets Lhe .Sanskrit of tlie recently 

fra ?’" ;nts ‘™- 1"). The conclusion to whici, 

« in HO T** 15 ,ha * ll “ '° nUm “«> “> f>™ cootents 
.•mi .n th.it fom. approach right near to the Pali teat, partly 
they coincide with them h.r s* rtH . . . ' partlJf 

22r h ^ 

n ewr> set of circumstances, still it is evidently 

«*' 7 TZ T "7 ”?■ T " e 

acquainted with the legend of the Hu 

from the toven," ofX\UTd^* of tbe HudJi * 

hoth at Hharhut and Sanchi < '* repre9CnU ' d 

Ehe miracle of Shashravasti' which ^ 

(p. £02), “ It eoe , wirKb - l dc Jineated at Rlim hut 

was composed in MagadhiV^/ ° * ***** 03110,1 


to p, 1 ^ 2 , 

UpaUshy^p^i^^^^ Questions of 

nhammasangani, and the latter r tv™* ia5cr 'Ption with the 
equivalent oh he ^ the Southern 

another name for Shariputra %vhn Upj|tl * h >* » only 

of the Dh^rma SkhandL fo 4 JJ® * to be the author 

'* ^ Tosum «Pr <( m the tkfo of 
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Upatisa-p&sine, the sixth among the tracts recommended by 
Asoka to his Buddhist subjects, we find the oldest designation 
of the scripture which was called Dhammasangan i , or Dharma 
Sktaanda, or Dharma S.ingraha after the tradition was com- 
mitted to writing (p, 26), — N. 


Note to p- 174. 

PRAT I MOKSHA, 

Although it was published so long ago as 1369 with 
translation and commentary in Kussian it is of standing 
importance because of the use which Minay off makes of the 
Pali commentaries. The Pali text is edited in the Nagari 
character.— N, 


For Sanskrit Pratimoksha of the Sarvastivadi school. See 
Finot & Huber. J. A 1913 (p. 465.) 


Tokharjan Pratimoksha JRRS, fp. 109, 1913,) 


Note to Appendix IL 

SOME CRITICAL NOTES ON SUTRAL ANKARA 
OF ASHVAQHOSHA, 

From the Sutralankara SyJvain Levi traces to the Chinese 
version of the Tripltaka a number of passages and produces 
from the Pali canon their exact parallels. There are 
thus identified in the Pall canon seven passages from the 
An guitars Nikaya, two from the Digha, nine from Majhima, 
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TTT* f r ° m the Sam > utta > PaM Vinava, two from 

ah Apadana two from the DhamimpaUa, six from the 

ssr ^ *- - 

— T ° thc now surviving' only in Chinese the 

t. atant traces four passage*, one to Dirgha, seven to 

(ChinL^ M t0 ■ 5i ! myi,IUa ‘ dcv « 1 tQ the Sanskrit 
(Chinese) Mulwrvwtiw* Vinaya, three to the Sonastivadi 

Wya, one to the Mahasanghika Vinava. seven to !he 

& j^adana, three t0 th , -Jibetan Dulva, four to the 

ra of ordinal Sanskrit H U( Jdha Quito, one to the Chinese 

J ^ f** ^™ pw fo, one to the Tibetan 

ngmal Sanskrit I^rmnahatafe, six to the Sanskrit 

, m”"" Pass "‘-'“ s *» various other Sanskrit 
P*l., Clu,™ and Tibetan etttan, ^ 

U ^ ' hd 'l glance at only [he moat important those. 
nm 8ri .toy or t has soveml parallola. ft 

WuC^t U “ PV “ ^ ““ “*«* » 1* Chinese 
oanon. ^ lihia * " tra " sm ‘ ,lel1 *"**■> up in the Pali 

* awS 1, rairr^'s^L 3 1 10 **; ,mn ■ 

aramana.” This is to be found | n the 40th ° //**rf£r£ * 

pahttu hou samana strnaci pati padan, pa^oti vadamh" 
Dh " n “ Fa ‘ ,a '"*** SM “ ■* 1 «< of the 10 * 
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The Htlt sermon contains the story of Koti-kama, A 
study of it shows that Kshemendra, the compiler of Avadma 
k»ilpabtMi had for his source the document of the 
M ulasaryas ri vadi school. Parenthetically it may he noted 
that the Svayambhu Purana is closely connected with the 
Divyavadana. The text of the tu/nt quoted in the 19th story 
refers to the Sarny u kUtnikaya, (Vol. V, p. 91.) 

The 35th a .cry lias a parallel in the Makanuiu (Vo!. HI, 
PP- 5 n -5i'). A parallel pa_s sage is to he found in the Samyuktu 
mkaya (Vol. SI, p, £19). The Sanskrit redaction of the 
Samyuktagama has been lost, but a portion of it lias been 
discovered in Chinese Turkestan by the Gnmwedet mission 
(Toung pao, July 19C4). Prom this story Prof. Sylvain Ij*vi 
comes to the conclusion that Asbvaghoaha preferred the 
canonical test of the Sanskrit redaction to the Pali, 

The 4Tnd story contains a hymn to Shariputra <=ung by 
two monks, which is of historical importance. An almost 
verbal identity of expression is to be found with Divyavadom 
(p. 394). 

The story of Panthaka appears in the 43rd story. The 

sermon is a highly interesting 4a!e of the Divyavadana. This 

story also mentions a number of names which have been 

traced through the Chinese to their original Hindu shape. 

«■ 

F 

The 48th story has its reflex in the Sanskrit Dharmapada. 
it is the story of Shura whose proper name was misunderstood 
by previous scholars. 

The stanzas collected in the 49th story are to be found 
in the Sarny utta Mkaya, Vol. 1, (p. 57). 

The simile of the four varieties of mangoes as given in 
the 58th story is to be found in the Anguttara Niknya, 
Vol, II. p. 106, (Caturome ambtipama puggala). 
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J 'he 5Ut Story gives interesting account regarding the 
detads of the life of the Buddha and the quarrels which some 
monks were notorious in exciting. At times the sage had to 

2? t J|wi P ,e * «*» seek retreat to a forest, 

establish ™ I!' ^ nikaya *** tW0 Sliiiai 0n the principle of 

vol 1 5T n *r , s r°? g ti,e brttfum fr* *. ^ 

Ch . ’ Ve ha\e corresponding Suttras in the 

ST m9!0n “T* 016 differenccs ***** and 

Chinese are quite palpable, 

f he 5Snd story is perhaps the most instructive in the 
Sf Station. , ta author rcftr . ££ o £ 

CTitlS ST!* - *«* H. inon la 

1^7 Madh / arna ^ has the same identical's^’ 
c0 *JW.t»W! study of the Pali and Sanskrit sources 

/ rLrnescn j cd h Y the Chinese translation leads Svlvain I evi 
to the conclusion that while there i* n rri . ‘ ' n , ** 1 

Lhe arrangement of the Madhva ° r an fe g‘ u J ar ity in 

lively shDvt that AsW u \ " a " Wtta concJu- 

a^*L£T ^ w * hl ■»*% ■!■<= 

K.J 11 ' f" l .* t0r >' h Popular, and ha. bos, . 

Kahemendra b his Avadana kafn-ul .t-, u by 

with the Sutralankara. Hence tS, agr0es ent ' rer >’ 

Kshententfra worked on ihe mtwTt* “ clcar tIlat 
Sarvastivadi school, ria 9 provided by the 

as has bin exh^th’dy tHe ° h Tavadana 

1904). y 4hown H Ifuber (B E F E O 

purees of ^Vur^torv 1 '^ ** *** Vartaua 

L 0 lst story is of peculiar significance. 
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It ia based on the text which we find in the Anguttara 
Nikaya, (Vol. V,437). Here ten qualifications of the bhikshu 
are compared to the ten qualities of the ox. 

In the 62nd story there is a reference to the contents of 
the Then Gathas (verses 236-25 l) which are illustrated in 
the Apadana. 

A detailed study of die G 8 lh story leads Levi to the 
conclusion that the Pali apadana has utilised a passage of 
the Sanskrit Sutra! ankara. 

The 73rd story presents verbal identity with the Paid 
Hie shloka in Huber's book at p, 423 is a faithful presents* 
tion of Anguttaranikaya, (Vol. Jlj 275). 

M Cui mam ce taratnananam ujum gacchati pungavo, 

Sabbata ujuro gacchanti nette uju gate sati, 

Evam eva manussesu yo hot! settha sammato, 

So ccva dhammam carati pag eva itara paja. 

The Suttalankara contains, as a work of aggressive 
Buddhism* may be expected to do, many flings at the 
Hrah manic institutes and their ritual, their castes, and their 
general habits, which are totally opposed to die Buddhistic 
principles* The 77tb story illustrates this. — X. 


Note to Appendix ill, p, 307 . 

Grierson holds that the Paishaci Prakrit was a vernacular 
language of the country around Taxilla and that it is closely 
allied to Pali. We have a strong reason for holding that 
literary Pali is the literary form of the Magadhi language 
which was used as a medium of literary instruction in the 
Takshashib University. (Bhandarkar’s Commemorative 
Essays 1 Home of Pali). 
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Nat* to Appendix V, p. 224. 

An important contribution to the Iranian influence on 

S?S ' a , K ? cncral " hy Vaul s ^' Revi® *T 
(P.VjHV JC L,tCefatUTC Rfi f!gfe^es, March-Apdl la 12, 


I9l4)? 5ntral A Uin SU ' dlCS hySytv * hl I^vi, (p. 953 JRAS. 


«■ i* »■* 

ILdiL!r tes chTltoJS aseeH nombniau!e 0,1 

Chlne^tn aF Zor0astriar1 texts in 

a *- ur °pean translation ? 


•N’ote to p , 33 - t 

OULUe™ BE L'ACADEMIE BES SCIENCES. 

St. Prt»ri 8 u RGi 
ht March, t 90 g m 

ai Kucha jfo, ^ tltacovered by Ikrazovshi 


to j». 2* 7 . 

Khotan is derived k™ ^ , 

BEFHO, 1S05.-X y Sy,Vahl Uvi from Cos tana. 
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Note to p, sap. 

BULLETIN DE L* AC A DEM IE DES SCIENCES. 

St, Pfire«sat;Fo. 
tst April , igop, 

Tokharian and language 1, hy Haron A.- von Stack 
II o I stein j p. 479,— N. 

Note to p, aag, 

BULLETIN DE L' AC A DEMI E DES SCIENCES. 

Sr. Phtersuvru, 

December /j, tgod', 

’lokliarian and language n, by Baron A. von Stack 
Holstein.— N, 

Note to p. a ay, 

For a Tokharian Pratimoksha see JR AS, p, 109,1913. 
Oti I Jdyotakara a contemporary of Dharmakirti see Vidya- 
Miiishaiia JRAS p. tiOl, 1914.— N. 


Note to p, 235 

For references to the Magians sec Uigurica hy T. W. K, 
Muller, <p. 9). — N. 

Note to p. 34S, 

HAND BOOK TO THE SCULPTURES IN THE 
PESHAWAR MUSEUM. 

(By B. D. Spooler.) 

In the Peshawar Museum there are sculptures in 
which the young Buddha is represented as at school 
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where he astonished his teacher by enumerating more 
scripts and metes of writing tiian the teacher knew (p. Sh. 

Jv nipt tire No, 152 in the Pe alia war Museum depicts the 
scene of the ordination of Nanda and half brother of the 
Buddha against his will Most people will agree in hoping 
with Dr. Spooner that there is a story of forced conversion 
somewhere hut certainly at present it is obscured tf at all 
existing. It may he that the extraordinary love and pity of 
the Buddha urged him to save humanity even at the price of 
heing temporarily cruel (p. "S>. 

Gandhara is the present Peshawar district with some 
adjoining territories (p„ 34). 


The art represented hy the Gandhara sculptures 
according to Dr. Spooner is the result of the union of the 
older Indian or Pcrso-lndUn art and Hellenistic art as It wa* 
knywn in Raktrk (j\ B4) + 


Ihc older Indian monuments never show anv representa- 
tmn of the Master, his presence in any good composition 
t'emg indicated by some sacred symbol (p. B7). 


v 2? d4 i neatiwi of tht writing lesson in sculpture 
, o. S4- at Peshawar had an added interest in that the writing 
Board I shows a few Kbaroshthi characters, which the Infant 
Buddha ts supposed to have written (p. 54).— N. 


Note to p, * 74 * 

STUDIES OF BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 
(Bv A. Lloyd.) 

K»nishU hamaa convert to Buddhism after . period 
et religious hesitation end vsciltatlon which pay haw been 
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the cause of the sending of the Magi. Kanishka pats on his 
coins sometimes Hindu and sometimes Zoroastrian symbols. 
His conversion to Buddhism is said to have been due loan 
accidental meeting with an aged sage who, supposing St. 
Luke's story to be historical, may very well have been one of 
the Wise Men fp. 6). The Japanese name for the 
Saddharmapu n dori ka is Hokke or Hoke (p. 7), 

The Chinese text translated from Sanskrit often 
represents an earlier version than the Pali {p. 8). It is curious 
that the true Buddhist propaganda in China was headed by a 
prince from Parthia in lls A. D, who had resigned his throne 
in order to become a monk (p. 37), It is noteworthy that of 
the earlier Buddhist missionaries to China nearly all came net 
from India but from Central Asia, from Parthia and Afghanistan 
and that India proper took no share in the work until much 
later (p, S3). 

According to Lloyd the Shingon doctrine is simply 
Manic haeism (p. 43), When a Manic haean became a 
Christian he was required to make the following abjuration : 

11 1 anathematise Terehinthus who is called the Buddha, 
Zoroaster whom Manes called a god who had. so he said, 
appeared in former times to the Indians and Persians and 
whom he named the sun, etc." (p. 44). St. Augustine was 
himself at one time a Manic haean (p. 45). According to 
Lloyd, Saddharma pundarika, so strangely Christian in every 
point as well as in its imagery, was inspired by Alexandrian 
thought and lay at the basis of the Manichaean heresy 
(p, 1 13). The name of the Parthian prince was Anshikao 
who was apparently a nephew of Khoa roes and who resided 
at Rome as a hostage for sever*! years until released by 
Hadrian (p, 128).— N, 


Not # tn Appendix X, p 379* 
RESEARCHES SUR BOUDHISME, 


(Bv Misavbff.) 

According to the Kathavathu the law was expounded by 
Ananda and not by die Buddha {p. 24), Satire against 
Buddhists (p. 48).— N. 


Note to Appendix X p. 

Kendall, {Catalogue of Buddhist Manuscripts p. 25) 
describing the Cambridge Manuscript of Abhidharma koaha 
Vyakhya by Yashonutra says Lhat it is an accurate copy. 
The accuracy and the great value of the work may be judged 
from the fact that firstly it was the only copy of the work 
existing in Nepal, and secondly that the owner More parting 
with it had a copy made for himself, Yasliomitra mentions 
two of his predecessors Gunamati and Vasumitra. 

The Abhidharma Ivosha was translated into Chinese in 

and again In 654, 

According to Waddell (proceedings Asiatic Bengal 1829 
p. TO) Tisaa Moggaliputta described hy the Pali chroniclers of 
the Mahavamsa is identical with Upagupta of the Northern 
tradition (p. 22).— N. 


Note tn Appendix x, p. 179. 


On the VjhhaaTia shastra drawn 
BEFBO, 1905, (p, BSG)l_N, 


up by Kanishka see 
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Note to Appendix p. 219. 

3. R. A. S. 1910. 

Vallce Poussin evidently shows that vedanta so far from 
refuting Huddhism in its entirety lias been itself influenced by 
tiie latter. According to Sukhtankar Shankar hiimell >s 
indebted to Nagarjuna (p. 129).— N, 

Now to Appendix XI, p. at* 7* 

BULLETIN DE L’ACADEMIE 1IAPER1ALE DES 
SCIENCES. 

St. Phtersburis. 

i$th April IQU. 

Jain Notes by M. B. Mironov, p. 501. 

). A. Sur la recitation primitive des textes bouAlhiquea 
bv Sylvain Levi, 

Example of 1-tsing’s abbreviated Chinese translation of 
the ^luta#as%^Uvadl (p. 412«) 

Sylvain Levi proves that the Atthaka vagga wbich 
Rhys Davids calls the Book of the Eights <JPTS 1897) is 
really speaking the equivalent of Sanskrit artha and not 

attha p. 413, 

Vasubandhu in his Abhidhar™ Kosha refers to the 
arthavargiye^siktam f p. 4 U.) 

Tire Artbavaiga is quoted as a particular collection by 
Vasubafldhu and Asanga (p. 415.) 
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The Arthavarga counts among the most ancient portions 
of Buddhist literature (p. 417.) 

The Tibetan corrects the Sanskrit titles of some of the 
text^ mentioned in the Divyavadana (p, 413.) 

On Chanda and its meaning (sec p. 445). 


Note to Appendix XII, p aoj, 

Critical remarks on the text of the Divvavadana, TjVZKM 
volume 16, by J. S, Speyer (p. 1C4.) 

Some of die tales abound in Prafcritidsms and a epod 
many of the metrical compositions are obvious fy Sanskritised 
reproductions of stanzas in some popular dialect. It is clear, 
for instance, that in the famous two shlokas which began 
wit harabhad hvam nial.kr.mita and ocournng ao fluently 
the genitive mrtyunah rest a on an original raacouno and that 

“ZtT m \ “ k T'? h " • 1 clums r of the 

i rakm naJagarov r a kunjaro.^-N, 
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